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PEEFACE 


More than three years have passed since the publication 
of the first volume. The reasons for the 'delay are too 
obvious to need explanation. New materials on the subject 
must have appeared during this interval. X fully realise 
that there was scope for correction and improvement in both 
the volumes. But as a Security Prisoner 1 had no access 
to necessary material nor to any useful help. Headers will 
kindly acce_pt this apology for errors and omissions. 

As in the earlier volume my thanks are due to the 
journals which published much of the contents of this book, 
to the 0. U. Press which printed this through the most 
painful and difficult times, to friends and professors who 
helped and ■ encouraged me, particularly to Profs. XI. C. 
Kaychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. and B. M. Barua, M.A., 
D.Lit., for whose kindness I have no words. < 


Eajshahi Central Jail, 
July, 1945. 


Atindranath Bose 
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Thl, City 
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importance, sea coast places of pilgrimage and seats of learning Military necessity 
Traces o[ origin in city plan 

The planned city Principles observed in planning Solidarity and entity of the 
city Difficulties of expansion 

The aix great cities #1) Campa, ,2) Rampala, 13) Savattbi (4) Siketa 
(Ayodbya), (8) Kosambi, (6) Saranasi, (7) Vesah, (8> Mitbila (91 Kapilavastu, 
(10) U]]em, (li) Takaajila— history, natural advantages remains aud plan 
(12) Puskalavatl (13) Rampills, (14) Dantapura, (15) Mathura, (1C) DwarakS— 
plan, (17) Indraprastha, (18) SaLala (19) Patahputra— history, description, #20) Tosalj, 
'■_]) Srinagan, (22) Kanyakubja, (23) Nalanda, (21) Patala 

The townslnps Seaports (2o) Roruka, \>°G) Bharukaccba, '“'27) Surparaka 
(28) Barbancum, (22) Tamralipta 

c ocial significance of city plau Medium of artistic, reh b ious anl national 
expression Educative force 

Long before Aiyan migration, the non-Aryan settlers of 
India specialised in city building Remains of their art arc 
M.in in Malicnjo daio and Harappa with characteristically 
modem amenities like masonry diams and regular streets 
and baths The Aryans were pumanly an agricultural and 
pastoial people but whether they bad come or not from the 
cities ol Mesopotamia and Iran, they might not have been 
strangeis to the city life Without being good builders they 
could not possibly conquei the land from the onginal settlers 
w ho knew the use of fortified cities Hence though Vedic 
and Brabmamcal cultuies are essentially 
Aiy C an y 8 DdSjf^ D0n rural, a natural consequence of the con- 
solidation of the Aryan tribal system into 
large states and kingdoms was the giowth fiom the village 
20— 13G5B 
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settlements into large cities planned on the same principles 
in which the different village units clustered around the 
royal palace or citadel The Epics present a large number 
of cities in the readei’s horizon, dotted all over northein 
India from Assam to Afghanistan When Mtgastliencs visit- 
ed India “ the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
with precision ,F f Arrian, X) The Indian tract alone sub- 
dued by Alexander is reported by his companions to have 
contained as many as 5,000 towns, none less than Cos 
(Plmy, VI 17) 1 


The science of town-planning is so ancient in India that 
— . lts on g in ™ lost in antiquity The treatise 

eidya Bnd hipaiattra on lastuvidya and silpasastra, the Mana- 
sara, the Mayamata, the Yuktihalpataru, 
tlic Devi-Purana and walks on political science like tbe 
Vithasistra and the Sukramti all testify to its remote origin. 
The patronymic Visvakarma— the architect divine, npotheos- 
lscd master-builders like Maya, Trastar and Manu, the 
mythological genealogies attributed to them,’ tbe position of 
tbe mister-builder as bigb-pnest or sacrificial expe.t, all 
confirm tbe supposition 3 These and the position of tbe 
expounders of the science ulso proto that tbe social status of 

Uue C !,lood r r I" 08 ” 01 ,0 ' V TbC Mayamata areis that 
blue blood ran in bis veins ('lbbl^ltaval)) , * 


1 The list wag probably compiled from hearsay ln „) a 
defensive outpost raised to hold tbe a mound m - area in ch J E townsh, P 
1 Wvakarnuprak5fa Ch I - 

3 Pomeoftba malil workers and carpenters of P.. - . 

.pttbal Se , H ° A ” ‘'“ 1 ” t "° 11 

It .. .Wtod tint h. dawendad „ , Ar,a " Hd '’ P 

ll.SI.h,kU,.u.„„ M . y ., tkeb „ lIJtti>[yiia h ''■» ■" Ike t,oo , 

.!■ Jar.,, hi,,,,, Arjm it,, po,„ U , ‘“'"•o '■ spoken , 
tAlad o» E lha Arj.p, lhare w„ , , lcl , P c ' U " lt,l » sconce borag deton. 

.of p. .i"an m f„ fa, cl, a | Tha n m Ar ,,., , “ "tPott 3 aood 8 H,„ T1 

r.r. .toI lta„„aa„„gl, l „,„ bc “’'“''I "> «» lecbn.qoe . 

T “''»“>»-S,»A„aan,'Zp‘” i r A "* 
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CThe subject of town-planning is discussed undei certain 
heads in the Manasara and the Mayamata 
snbiect tmeQt ° f the which signify itb perfection These are 
(a) examination of soil (bliupanksa) (b) 
selection of site fbhumisamgraha), (c) determination of 
directions (dikpariccheda) , (d) division of the giounds 
into squares (padavuiyasa), (e) the offerings (\ah- 

karmaMdhana), (/) planning of villages and (owns 
{gramavinyasa, nagaravmyasa), (g) buildings and their 
different storeys (bhuraivtdhana), (h) construction of 
gateways (gopuravidhana), (t) construction ot temples 
(mandapa\idhana), (/) construction oi royal palaces (raja- 
ve6mavidhana)3 It will be noted that the con«?ti no- 
tion of DvaiavatT under the direction of Kisna answers 
to these plans and pioccduies (Dew-P , \is P , ch 
58) 

t-TIie towns were generally grown out of villages 7 The 
„ , plan of the Indo-Aryan town fairh 

Ongio of citi-3 * 

i From expansion of reproduces on a grander scale the plan of 
the Milage ThusCtbe terms gcnna and 
mgowio are often indifferently used J The following story 
about the origin of the Iuiru city of Kammasadamma is 
illuminating “ He (Bodhi^atta) had a vast lake con- 
structed near the Banyan tree and transported thither 
many families and founded a Milage It grew into a 
big place supplied with 80,000 shops And starting 
from the farthest limits of its blanches he levelled 
the ground about the roots of the tiee and sui rounded 
it with a balustrade furnished with arches and ga(es, 
and the spirit of »he tree was propitiated And owing 
to the fact of the village having been settled on 
the spot where the ogre was converted, the place grew 
into the mgama of Kammasadamma ** (Jat V 511) The 
difference between a gama and a mgama i« thus one 
of degree 
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These different circumstances of their origin explain the 
diversity in character of Indian cities 
a( D e «rse tjpea of There were pattanas or sea poit* There 
were ntgamas or market towns situated 
on trade routes 1 There were viharos or university towns, 
temple cities forts with bastions and battlements termed 
durga A. medley of other names are given in the hlpa- 
tastras, viz , nagara rujadhani t Icheta , 7 harvata^ hvtra, 
senamuJ ha $1 andhavara, sthaniya, dronamukha, kotma 
lolahaand so on The cities also vaned in shape — square 
or rectangular circular or elliptic, lotus like or bow shaped 
each having technical appellations for its variety, and each 
with the peculiar planning of streets and distribution of 
public places ami buildings 2 

Thus quite promiscuously village settlements might 
outgrow their rural frameworl and attain to urban 
importance Despite their natun I growth, 
rr^pi^Tpfs Vng at certain stages the} underwent the si ill 
of a scheming technician For example, 
to provide for increasing population and traffic, to improve 
the defences and broaden the streets, the niler bad to 
call for the civic engineer (sthapati) Beside* there arc 
detailed instructions laid down in the Silpatastras and 
concrete instances in other literature, of cities founded 
with a deliberate planning at the very inception The 
rules for the guidance of the builder demanded the pre 
paration of maps indicating densit) of population in 
different part*, allocation of sites for castes and profession*, 
distnt ution of residential, hu*m^s and industrial area** 
of parks and squares with space When improving or 
extending existing towns he has to nnl c Ins project without 
v lolentl) dislocating the existing order and with a 

l 1 trftllf o £*i • r>««u V 

1 F** |» tt Town Plr>n ng in Ao i ptln I « ( | % \ 
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consideration toi temples, buildings and watei-woikb of 
importance. As soil specialist lie has to survey the ground 
for its fertility, solidity and mi neial resources; if the city 
is on river or on sea be has to study the probability of 
diluvion or erosion. He has to survey general traffic, 
sewage and water-supply, strategic points of offence and 
defence, folks in the neighbourhood, trees and plants 
suitable for culture and veidai beautification and alt 
possibilities for the sanitation and aesthetics of the city. 
This would meet the demands of current political concepts. 
The capital ought to have the advantages of the hills, plains 
and seas, command vegetable, animal and mineral resources 
and be a centre of quick commercial activity. It should 
be on rivei bank if not on sea-shore, sui rounded by walls 
(prakara) and ditches (pankba) with four gates in four 
directions, piovidcd with wells, tanks and pools, good roads 
> and paiks in loads and well-constructed taverns, temples 
and inns for travellers (Sukranlti, I. 425-33). Tins is 
not an idealistic utopia but clearly recalls the numeious 
city descriptions given m Pali and Sanskrit w'orks. Indian 
architecture further lays down technical instructions as 
to road-making, c.g., that they should be like the back 
of a tortoise, i.e., high \n the middle and sloping towards 
the sides where they are piovided with drams and that 
they should be regularly watered and gravelled and repaired 
every year (I. 531- 37). 

The real was not at all out of this standard. The 
lay-out of Indian cities from the far ofE Sakala in the 
Punjab to the distant Campa in Anga is realistically set 
forth in popular stories with minute details. 


1 The necessity or watering roadU and keeping them clear was fully realised The 
streets of Ajodhya were regularly watered Dropping filth on king's highroad is to be 
fined with 2 karjapanaa and the filth immediately removed by the offender. Mann, 
IX 2S2 
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"Jiibt as the architect of a cit>, when he wants to 
build one, would first search out a pleasant spot of ground, 
with which no fault can be found, even with no hills or 
gulhes m it, free from rough ground and rocks, not open 
to the danger of attack And then when lie lias made plain 
any rough places there may still be on it, lie would clear 
it thoroughly of all stumps and stakes, and would proceed 
to build there a city fine, and regular, measured out into 
suitable quarters, with tienches and ramparts thrown out 
around it, with strong gateways, watch towers and battle- 
ments, with wide squares and open places and junctions 
(where two roads meet) with clean and even highroads, 
with rcgulai lines of open shops, well-provided with parks 
and gardens and lakes and lotus ponds and wells, adorned 
with many kinds of temples to the gods, free from ever} 
fault And in course of time that city might become 
mighty and pi ospuous, filled with stores of food, peaceful 
and glorious, happy, free from distiess and calamity, the 
meeting place of all sorts and conditions of men Nobles, 
Biahmanas all these coming to take up their residence 
there, and finding the new city to be regular, faultless 
perfect and pleasant ” 


Yatba nagarav.iddhaki nagaiam mapetuhamo patlia- 
rnara tava samam anunnatara-anomtam asakkharapasanam 
mrupaddavam anavajjam rannnlyam bhumibhagam anuvi- 
loketva yam tattha visamam tam samam karapetva khanu- 
kantakam visodhapetva tattha nagaram mapeyya sobhanam 
vibliattam bhagaso mitam ukkinna parikhapakaram dalha- 
gopur-attdla-kottakam puthu-caccara-catukkasandhi smgha- 
takam suci samatala-rajamaggam suvibhatta-antarapanam 

aram nyyana-talaka-polkharam-udapana-sampaninm bahu- 
vidha-devatthana-patimanditam sabba-dosavirohitam 

alba tam nagaram aparena saraayena iddham bbaveyya 
ib.tim subhikkham khennm sam.ddbam i.vam anlt.kam 
nrupaddavam nanajana samakulam. .. tain nagaaam 
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vasaya upagata nanavisayino jana navam suvibbattam 

adosam-anavajjain ramaniyam tam nagaram passitva 

(Mil. 330 f;c/. 34, If.) 

Tbe city of Indraprastha laid out by Maya for the sons 
of Pandu, the city of Dvaravatl reconstructed by Vigva- 
karma under the orders of Srikrsna are concrete instances 
of such planned cities which were no promiscuous growth. 
Another picture gives : 

“Behold a city furnished with solid foundations 

and with many gateways and walls and with many pleasant 
spots where four roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars 
and bolts, watch-towers and gates 

“ See various types of birds in tbe roads under the 
gateways. 

“ See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the 
hairs stand erect with wonder, pleasant with banners 
upraised, and with its sands all of gold, — see the hermitages 
divided regularly in blocks, and the different bouses and 
their yards, with sheets and blind lanes between. 

“ Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter 

house and cooks’ shops and the harlots and wantons 

the garland weavers, the washermen, the astrologers, the 
cloth merchants, the gold-workers, the jewellers. 

“ Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the 

seats tiers beyond ti cis See the wrestlers and the 

croud striking their doubled arms, see the strikeis and the 
stricken '* (Jat. "VI 276.) 

Tbe walls and ditches of the city with its belt of stately 
,, . , trees presented the town a solidarity and 

Municipal extension r J 

corporate entity and prevented the 
mushroom growth of clumsy outskirts about them. But 
these defensive works stood on the way of easy expansion. 
This might be one of the subsidiary reasons which led to 
the later exclusion of the untouchables and pariahs outside 
the city gate. The commonest method of town extension, 

81— 33C5B 
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as in the cue of Dnravati, was to dismantle the old walls 
fill up the moats and erect a non boundary As this was 
expensive and laborious, sometimes a ward or sub town 
was built adjoining the wall of the mam city winch 
occasionally equalled m eminence or even eclipsed the 
original one Phe city of P„„ „ supposed to have once 
possessed such a sub town the rums of which are still 
eustmg Wipaddmam ,s s a,d to bare been originally 

PaLUm? r u° Par,S ° f Marmur Pakkan > “ d Padd l 
PaUam Gmbbaja and Rujagnha probably offered a 
similar instance 1 

At the time of Buddha* the si\ g reat clhes of M „ 
Six great c t ea ( tbnt is to say, the provinces which are 
now tbe Lnitnd Provinces and Pilnr^ 
“I 0 R ntn,St , ,0 o lh ‘ dM ™0°ra or salhanagam 

Sutta) “ e ° f mbham raithapann.bbana 

Campa was the capital of Anga, the country to tbe east 

i Campa °t Magadha Ttc cio , 

7, lte 13 discovered at 

modern Bbagalnur Tt t a 
denee to Magadha under R,m! P 7 ‘ lt " lnde P en 

never been regained Ac n ls1ri which appears to have 
vail and Pinaiataparva, after Bimb He “ chandra ’ s Sthavira- 
made Campa his capital bnt b 18ara S ^ eat ^ -Ajatasatru 

-ly 

it is said that the city was 6nrrn „ n ' l , 7 * h Anus asanaparva 
trees (42) Tie Jatakas ded by groves of Campata 
gates, watch towers and walls M \ 38 eqU, PP ed mth 

Hiueo Tsang witnessed tCe w ml; a aPaIara ' 71 32 > 
mound on which they stood are i n dtte VeSt,ges of tte 
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wib sacred to the Jamas too as Candrikapun or Candrapun 
It was a gieat emporium whence caravan started with 500 
cartloads of wares (Jat IV 350} 

Saketa v, as another important Kosala city and sometimes 
its capital (Maliavastu, 1 318, Jit III 
4 Saketa oi Ayodbja ^ 70 ) Its site has been discoiercd in the 
Unao district of Oudli Its identification with Ayojjba is 
doubted by Rhys Davids, for both are mentioned as existing 
in Buddha s time I be present city of Ayodhya is according 
to him at a "corner of Saketa 11 They were possibly 
adjoining, like London and Westminster ' But in the 
Bamayana and in Ivahdasa s Raghnvamsa Sil eta lias been 
explicitly called the capital of I mg Da<iratha although 
that position is habitually attributed to Ayodhya The 
city must have had two names which are indiscriminately 
used both m Pali and Sanskrit 

Ayodhya is unimportant m the Pali canonical works 
and is not observed in the Mababbarata In the 
Ramayana, it buts in with the full grandeur of a metropolis 
Situated on the banks of the Sarayn, it was a well-fortified 
city, protected on the other sides by a deeply excavated 
moat kept continually filled with water, 12 yojanas id 
length and 3 yojanas in breadth Dasaratha multiplied its 
habitations (punm avasuyamasa) The city bad fine wide 
streets full of traffic, symmetrically arranged, regularly 
watered and occasionally strewn with full bloomed flowers 
It had massive gates, was intersected with small crossways 
(suvibliaktantarapanam) equipped wijli mechanical contn 
vances and arms (sarvayantrayudhavati), inhabited by all 
sorts of mechanics (sariasilpi) provided with dramatic parties 
(bahunataka samghaisca samyul tam), fitted with parks 
and mango gardens and encircled by a line of big Sala trees 


1 Boddtt India p 39 
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The fronts' of its buildings were harmonious!} arranged 
(suuivesiii-ve4mantam) It was frequented by merchants 
from different countries and garnered with paddy and 
rice (15 9 ff). It had the auspicious shape of a bow, 
the string being along the n\er (KaliKa Parana, 84, 
237 f) 1 Saketa is referred to as Sagoda by Ptolemy 
(2.25) 

Kosambi was capital of the Yatsas or Vnmsas (Jtit 
IV. 28 , VI 230) on the Jamima Its 
5 Kosambi king was Uda}ana whose elopement and 

marriage with Vasavadatta, the pnncess of Avanti form the 
theme of a dramatic legend ‘‘It was the most important 
entrcpdl for both goods and passengers coming to Kosaln 
and Magadha from the south and west.” 2 

Baranasi, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
o the Gumti (Mbli XIII 30) was the capital 

of Ivusi which, at the time of Buddha, 
formed part of the kingdom of Kosaln It was a seat of 
Buddhist learning and philosophy, remains of which are 
scattered at Sarnatb But when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
city, “ there were twenty Dein temples, the towers and halls 
of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), while the pure 
streams of water encircfe (hem " Like Ta\ifa if fafer 
attained the fame of a university town Although at the 
time when the Jatakas were composed it was a centre of 
learning of some standing (I 43C, 447, 4G3 , III 537), 
students had to travel all the way to Taxile from Benares 
for the higher courses of sippas and mj/as At that time it 
was a great centre of industries (I 98) and a big and pros- 
perous city, 12 t/ojanas in extent (II 402) — pakarapankkbepo 

1 In the Manasara and the Mayamata this design of a village or town is called 
Karmuka 

1 Rbys Davids Ice cit 
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dvadasayojamko lioti, idarn assu autarabahirnm pnna tijo- 
janasatikarattham (I. 125). 

Anamla’s list is far from e\hausti\c; ami c\cn in 
Buddha’s time, in the Madhjndcsa itself, 
the cradle of Ins faith, there were other 
cities which could claim rank with the aforesaid ones. 
Vesali, the capital of the Yajjis, a powerful confederation of 
repuhhean tribes was situated in the Muzaffnrpur district 
(Basarh) on the left hank of the Gandak (Ram. I. 1). It i Q 
said to be three yojatias north of the Ganges and fi\c yojQtta* 
from Rajagaba (Cora, on Sut. IT. 1). The Jutaka* aver that 
in Buddha’s time it was a highly prosperous city (parama- 
sobhaggapattam) encompassed by a triple wall each a yojana 
distant from the next, having three gates with natch-toners 
(I. 504). According to the Mahavagga, “ at that time 
(Buddha’s) Yesali was an opulent (iddha), prosperous 
(phita), populous (bahujana) town, crowded with people 
(akipnamanussa), abundant with food (subbikkba). 
There were 7,707 btorcyed buildings (pgsuda), 7,707 
pinnacled buildings (ku(agara), 7,707 pleasure grounds 
(arama), 7,707 lotus ponds (pokkharani) ” (VIII. 1). 
The prosperity was no doubt eclipsed by Pataliputra 
when Ajatasatru annexed the land of the Yajjis to Magadbo 
and built the new city to hold them under subjection. 

In the same district of Muzafforpur lias been located 


8 Mitbtla the city of Mitliila (Jonakpnr), capital of 

. Videba, said to Lave been seien yojanas iD 
extent (circumference ? sattayojane mithilsnagare, Jat. ID. 
8B8.IV.8Uf.VL 240). It was undoubtedly a b,g and 
opulent city, for at its four gates there were four uigamtn or 
wards called the East Town (pjcinayavatnajjhaka), the 
South Town, the West Town and the North Town each in- 
habited by wealthy merchants (setjhi, anusetthi, VI. 830 f). 
In the Mahaummagga Jataka it is said that a king dug 
three moats round it,— a watei-moat, a mud-moat and 
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a dry-moat. 1 The great Videhan king Jan aka ruled in 
this city. 

According to a long versical narrative, Mithila was 
spacious and splendid (visalam sabbatopabbam), divided 
into well-measured blocks (vibhattam bbagaso mitam) 
having many walls and gates (bahupukaratorannm), strong 
towers and palaces (dalbamattalakottbakam) , intersected by 
big roads (suvibhattam mahapatham), 1 aid out with shops at 
regular intervals (suvibhattantarapnnnm), thick with traffic 
of carts and chariots (gavassaratbapljitam) beautified with 
parks and gardens (aramavanamalinim) (Jafc. VI. 46 ff). 
The account of the Mahabhiirata is closely similar. The 
city was ruled over by Janaka and “ ndorned with the flags 
of various guilds.” It was “ a beautiful town resounding 
with the noise of sacrifices and festivities,” tl furnished with 
splendid gateways, abounding with palatial residences.” 
** Protected by walls on all sides, it had many splendid 
buildings to boast of. That delightful town was also filled 
with innumerable cars. Its streets and roads were many 
and well laid and many of them were lined with shops. 
And it was full of borses and cars and elephants and 
warriors. An^ the citizens were all in health and joy and 
they were always engaged in festivities ” (HE. 206. 6-9.). 

Kap'riavastu was the headquarters of the Sakyas 
9 Kapiiavastu another republican tribe, and the birth- 
place of Buddha. It comprised of several 
villages or wards, of which one was Lummini, where 
Buddha was born and which is identified with Eummindei 
where Anoka’s Pillar Edict records the commutation of bali 
and reduction of bhSga to 1/8 for the villagers. ICapiiavastu 
is located in Gorakhpur district on the border of Nepal and 
the United Provinces from arch Biological discoveries and 


1 Th» Arthagastra enjoins three ditches round a city (II 31 The Devi Parana 
gays lhst the number should he according to the requirements of the ground l72 28) 
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submitted to Alexander when be invaded it. Under the 
Mauryas it remained a viceregal centre, a large city and 
governed by good laws (Str. XV. i. 28). After them it was 
successively the capital of the Bactrian, Saka and Pahlava 
kings. Arrian describes the city as great and wealthy (V. 8) 
and as the most populous that lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Strabo tells the same thing and with Hiuen 
Tsang praises the fertility of its soil (XV. i. 17, 28). The 
latter notices its springs and water courses which account 
for this fertility. Pliny calls it a famous city, and states 
that it was situated on a level where the hills sank down 
into plains. Near the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
Appollonius of Tyana and his companion Damis arc reported 
to have visited it and Philostratos the biographer described 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city and the residence of a sovereign. The city was 
“ divided into narrow streets with great regularity” 
reminding the travellers of Athens. There was also a 
garden, one stadium long with a tank in the midst filled with 
cool and refreshing streams. Outside the wall was a 
beautiful temple of porphyry, wherein was a shrine round 
which were hung pictures on copper tablets representing 
the feats of Alexander and Poros (Priaulx’s Appollon., 
pp. 13 ff). 

The valley in which the remains of Taxila lie, 
is a singularly pleasant one, well- 
tages natnral 8<3van ' watered by the Haro river and its 
tributaries, and protected by a girdle of 
hills; on the north and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra 
and the Murree ridge, on the south and west by the 
well-known Margalla spur and other lower eminences. 
“ This position on the great trade-route which used to 
connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, coupled 
with tbe strength of its natural defences, the fertility 
of the soil, and a constant supply of good water, 

23 — 1365B 
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vogue fiom come other origin 1 The name may ha\e been 
derived from the elephant-tusk or ivory for ■ulnck Kalmga 
was famous '(Aith I 2). The city has been identified by 
CunniDgham with Bajamahendn, and by others with Pun 
It may more plausibly be placed at Dantan on the Kasai 
in Midnapore district At the time of ICharavela the capital 
was removed farther south where the new city of Kalmga 
(Mukhahngam and adjacent lums in the Ganjam district) 
was built and a settlement of 100 masons was created free 
from revenue, obviously for fulther beautification of the 
city (Hathigumpln In ) 


Mathura (a little south of modern Mathura) on the 
Jumna, the capital of the Surasenas was the reputed birth- 
15 innnia P* ace ^ rsna and the scene of his juvenile 

adventures In Buddha’s time it is barely 
mentioned while ,n the Mihnda it is reported to be one of 
the famous places in India (331) Hence “ the time of its 
gates growth must bare been between these dates”' 
P mv knows the city Arrian knows it as a great city and 

Ptolemy as the city of the cods ' Tl,« . { 

vafinr, f„„ „ * oas this ib a cogent obser- 

religion and learn, ng ^Totted w ^ ° f ^ 

and votive inscriptions The Dtb, f T”!™ 3 SOulptures 
records that Satrughna founded 0 Eamayana 

business transactions carrS * \ « 


* A,dha '«»*'* » not crescent 
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different countries (83. 9 ft). 1 The Harivamsa confirms the 
same report stating that it was like a half-moon along the 
Jamuna, that it was rich in gardens and groves (udyanavana- 
sampanna) and decorated with ramparts and turrets 
(chayattalaka heyurali) (Visnuparva, ch. 54). “It was 
sufficiently famous for the other Madhura m Tmnevelly first 
mentioned in the Mahavamso to be named after it.” 2 

Dwaraka or D vara vat I said jn the Mabjbharata to ha\e 
been founded by Srlkrsna by lenovation of the old sea-coast 
city of Kusasthall is perhaps of later 
h ’ D " rik ' growth like Mathura. Yule and Lassen 

have identified this with the Baruca of the Periplus and 
Barake of Ptolemy (I. 94) on the tip of the Kathiawad 
Peninsula the gulf whereof was very difficult for navigation 
(40). The Harivamsa describes the construction of the city 
in great details. When Srikrsna communicated his plan to 
the chief architect ViSwakarma, he suggested a further exten- 
sion for the accommodation of the citizens. Srlkrsna 
proceeded withhis owm and realised his 
It8 p,an * error after a feiv years. A new scheme 

was initiated and the municipal area extended to 12 
yojana s x 8 yojanas. Old walls were dismantled and old 
ditches dumped. The surrounding area was cleared and 
prepared for the extension. Srlkrsna gave instructions that 
building plots w r ere to be properly spaced, triangular and 
quadrangular * islands * were to he created on the crossways 
and other suitable spots ; the main thoroughfaies were to he 
measured up, the orientation of buildings ascertained . Thus 
ordeied, the Yadavas selected the site, measured up the 
boundary lines, divided the plots and on an auspicious day 
made offerings to the presiding deities of the vastu. Then 


1 The Jajnas thae appear as a mercantile community even in the early Christian 
centuries 

■ RbysDands. Buddhist India. 
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Krsna reiterated Ins instructions and laid special stress on 
the establishment of temples The orders were earned out 
and special sites resen ed for trees The original cit) had its 
traffic mainly through lanes and bye lanes (rathja-kofi- 
«ahmadUya) In the entarged city there were eight mam 
roads — four latitudinal, four longitudinal — surrounded bj a 
boulevard Sixteen public squares were erected at tbe 
sixteen cross-sections 1 The city was bedecked with 
reservoirs of pure water troughs and shedb for drinking water, 
parks, orchards and gardens Fortification's were built and 
ditches excavated around it which looked as wide and deep as 
the river Ganges. Defensive weapon^ and missiles were 
stored m large number (Visnuparva, chs 58 2 98) 

The veracity of these minute details may be doubted with 
regard to the city of Dwaraka, but by no means with regard 
to tbe general principles of town planning The building 
of tbe Kuru township of Kammasadamma as described m 
the Jataka story and already quoted, reflects the same 
principles in their original and nebulous form The ii/pa- 
fastras develop the same principles into a civic science and 
the builders of an age of progressive urbanisation gave effect 
to them with ingenious additions to meet the military, 
economic, religious, sanitary and aesthetic requirements of 
tbe times Such radical reconstructions as described m the 
Harivamsa and m the theoretical works also presuppose a 

Control of Hun opal lMgC 013 P nvate 0"^, more 

authentic* extensive than any modern improvement 

trust can boast of No private interest 
was allowed to stand on the way against wlnt was conceived 
as a public necessity * 


’.■"T "*****»* Stf « ta «*■*»« the boulerard wWe 

Cbitpore-cTownnghe^ZiLT" ^ ** 

tnd ton... ther, on Ch ,1 n 4 ? ** ^ ° Ut £ar<3ens 
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As Dwaraka was built by tho divine architect Vi£wa- 
17 iDirapruth* kairna under the orders of king Srikrsna, 
so the city of Indraprastha was constructed 
by the demon Maya at the requisition of king Yudln§thira. 
At the site cleared by the conflagration of the Khandava 
forest, on the banks of the Jamuna arose the stately city 
defended with sea-like ditches and sky-scraping parapets 
and adorned with gates, towers and palatial buildings. There 
was a fine lay-out of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent bouses, pleasant retreats, fine museums, artifi- 
cial hills, numerous tanks brimming with water, beautiful 
lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses, and lovely with varie- 
ties of birds, man} charming parks and gardens with tanks 
at the centres and numberless fine ponds (Mbb. 1.217). 
Ptolemy notices this city as Indabara (I. 49). 

S&gala or Sakai a identified by Fleet with modern Sialkot 
in the Lahore division is said to have 
been the capital of Madra (Jat. IV. 230). 
It was ruled overby the Madra king Salya, the brother of 
Pandu’s wife who participated in the Bharatawar (Mbb. II. 
32). It was also ruled over by king Agwapati, father of 
Savitrl (Matsya Purana, cb. 206). Cunningham says that 
it was Alexander’s Sangala which is known to have offered 
him a stout resistance, although the position disagrees with 
that assigned by Alexander’s historians. 1 It was the 
capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expedition 
from Bactria and of his successors down to Dionysius. 
It is referred to as Eutbydemia by Ptolemy (I. 46). It 
undoubtedly rose to the acme of its glory under king 
Menander. The Milindapanlio opens with a full-throated 
description of the Yona city which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of this Book and which substantially recalls the 


18. Sagsla. 


1 Arrian aod Cartius have noted that this ffa3 to the east of the Ita\i ti herons 
Sinaia according to tho'Karnaparva to its west, 
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picture of Dwaraka and elaborates upon those of Vesali, 
Indraprastha and other cities 

With the city of Patahputra we pass the quicksands of 

legends and folklore and tread on firmer 

10 P&tal patra 6 

historical ground The stages of its 
evolution are not shrouded in the midst of Epic and Puranic 
traditions In the earlier Pali literature, supposed to be 
contemporaiyofBuddha.it is referred to as Patahgama 
But it had great strategic and commercial value, situated as it 
was on the confluence of the Ganges and the Son (Erannoboas 
or Hiranyavaha) one of its largest tributaries It was near 
to the land of the Vajjis whose capital Vesali was conquered 
by Aj&tasattu Hence the Magadhan king deputed his 
astute ministers Sumdha and Vassaklra to convert it into a 
fort in order to hold the Vajjis in check (Mv VI 28 , 
Jatakas) His successor Udayin removed from Bajagaha to 
this new city Thenceforth Patahputra remained the holder 
of imperial tradition under the successive dynasties of 
Sai&maga, Banda, Maur>a, Sunga, Kanha, Andhra and the 
Gupta After the Guptas Kanauj competed with it and 
finally it was completely overshadowed by the parvenu 
When Fa-hien visited it, it was still like “the work of 
genu beyond the power of human skill” But in Hiuen 
TsaDg s time all that remained of the splendid metropolis 
were heaps of debris and an insignificant village consisting 
of about 200 or 300 miserable houses The city thus, after 
a shining career of roughly 900 years *ank within a century 
to the oblivion from which it arose in the brief space of a 
few decades 


According to Megasthenes, Palibothra was the greatest 
city in India, the shape of a parallelogram, 80 stadia along 
t ic river and 15 stadia m breadth, encompassed with a 
wooden wall (the remains of which have been unearthed 
and preserved), pierced with loop holes for the discharge of 
arrows, crowned w.th 570 towers and 64 gates, which was 
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surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 45 feet deep foi 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city The 
royal palace situated m the centre, surpassed the splendour 
of Susa and Ecbatana (Sti XV i 35 f, Arrian, 10) Obvi- 
ously it attracted from all northern India its overland and 
river-borne trade It is recorded from the mouth of 
Buddha that as far as Aryan people resort, as fai as 
mei chants tin el, Patahputra will be the premier city, a 
centre foi the interchange of all kinds of wares (yavata 
Ananda, aryam ayatanam yavata vanippatho idam aggana- 
garam bhavissati Patahputtam putabliedanam, Dn. XVI 
i 33) The ‘ prophecj * was evidently interpolated in a day 
when Patahputra was no longer a fishing village hut the 
unnvalled metropolis of Magadha. 

Tosah has been decisively located with the finding of the 
o0 Tosal( name in the Agoka inscnptions on the 

Dbauli rock Vestiges of a larger city 
have been discovered not far fiom the site of the monument 
and it is almost ceitain now that this was Asoka’s capital in 
the province of Orissa It probably continued to be so till 
the time of Ptolemy who called it a metropolis but wrongly 
placed it to the east of the Ganges thus misleading Lassen 
to locate it somewhere in the province of Dhakka. The 
city stood on the margin of a pool called Kosala-Ganga and 
probably hence the compound Tosala-Kosalakas in the 
Brahmanda-Purana (ch 51) as suggested by Wilford. 

Ivalhana the chronicler of Kashmir says that the city of 
2i Srina^arT Srmagan in Kashmir was built by Agoka 
w bich w»as most important on account of 
the 96 lacs of houses resplendent with wealth (Raj. I. 104). 
Cunningham identifies this with the present village of 
Pandresthan (Puranadhistliana or old capital) on the right 
bank of the Yitasta some 3 miles above modern Snnagai. 1 

1 Tor discussion on Cunningham s views see Stem s note on Raj I 104, translation 
23— 136oB 
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ninxeil lierc lrom all pails ol India including Mngadlw. 

Blurukaccha or Bhrgukacclia or llary’gara 

26 Bliarukacclui ,, , ,, , , 

of the Gieeks wn*, on the site of modern 
Broacli the sea-port ol the kingdom of Bliaru (Jfit. IV. 137) 
ahu.il may hare nourished nltei the wailing or lioruka 
out of importance (Div pp 51i (T) Sfirparaka was the 

capital ol Aparfinta or Northern Konkan. 1 * * * 

27 Purparak* 1 1 , , - , , 

It has bun s.msfnctoi ii> luontifieu with 
the Ophir to which Solomon nnt Ins ships hired lrom the 
Tyrian* 5 . Supara had such a coastal situation that western 
ti adcis crossing the ocean undo the monsoon would 
naturally direct their course thither The name Sup.'iiu is 
almost identical with that of Ophir when it takes an initial 
* S 1 becoming Sophata as in the Kcptungint and Sofir 
winch is the Coptic name for India 1 Bharukaccha and 
Suppaiaka w'erc the great ports of the Andhra* and Sftta- 
\ahanas and contributed to then phenomenal wealth. The 
Pen plus lefets to another vea-port on the western const, ttz., 
28 B«b.r,cuo Barlianciim (Barlierci — Ptolemy, 1. 00), 
the port of the Scythian metropolis of 
Patala and Mmnagara (38) or, according to Sanskrit, of 
Barhaia country. It aPo tefers to the great eastern cinpo- 
28 Tamraiipta rium of TSmralipta (modern Tamluk) 
situated at the mouth of the Ganges. It 
is also mentioned by Ptolemy (Tamalitts, 1 7y) nri( i j„ the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas From this port Vijaya is 
said to have sailed for and conquered Ceylon.’ j 

So far for the Indian cities known over the globe for 
their phenomenal wealth and luxury all of which have 


1 R G Bhandarkar History of tbe Deccan, IIJ, p y 

5 Many Biblical antbonties locate ortre nr a, v 

Gulf, lb, Indian nan,,. f„ the " IV,,., an 

«n,« .ah M» ' “ ,J ““ «* rlaca ... . n.d.ng 

1 For tbe trad, ol U ... com,,,., ^ fik m ^ ^ 
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sunk doA\xi to non-entil) and some to oblivion with amazing 
t a pid i ty leaving behind nothing but the name and dilapi- 
dated bricks to recall their glorv The list is fai from 
compieliensive for om space and penod It is impossible 
to disentangle the identit) and ongin of the mnumeiable 
cities from then mythic cobwebs But the foregoing 
account may help to give a geneial picture 
of town pianoirg caBc * cities of which there is a marked 
unifoimitv over the differences of time and 
place, and of the \auous conditions of then development, 
nnlitarj, demographic, industiial and commeicial 
The city aichitecture also brings forth the social life of 
town dwellers The richer people, the military and 
mercantile magnates resorted to cities in large numbers and 
at their behests the artists poured then skill on public 
building* to gne expression to the happj life, the traditions 
and ideals of their masters The} decorated the temples, 
stupas and caves with lehef sculptuies presenting pictonall} 
the soul stinmg episodes from the career of Rama, Buddha, 
Hanumat, Iusm, Siva, "Visnu and other 
of towa* a,rte ,DflueDce divine or sacred lives The epics, legends 
and folkloies of the land were an inexhaus- 
tible store of material foi these artistic, religious and 
martial expiessions These impulses combined with the 
nation*)) ideal which, blazoned foitb from the public 
buildings inculcated humanising and ennobling sentiments 
The mute walls 'and colonnades of the c e buildings were 
thus gieat educative agents disseminating national culture 
Besides being tbe miseries of corporate ideals and militarj 
and artistic endeavouis Indian cities were great schools of 
nationalism m its most liberal and comprehensive sense 
It was this cliarnctenstic which gave a peculiar stamp to 
Indian civic life and gave Indian cities its distinctive mark 
of individuailt} which evoked the wonder and admiration of 
their visitors 



( HAPTEll J1 


'iBL Mumch’U. Coupon \tion 

ru ullage and the towu No sharp cleavage Distinction Bimplicitj and 
uniformity tt complexity and dueraity 

Extension of i o operation Charitable and religious it t it i tie a Aldiirnen 
Municipal administration — bureaucratic and democratic control Municipal fuoc 
tions 

The corporate person Public places and citic amenitiea 


At. e\pl unetl m the previous chapter, the town was an 
automatic, oiganic giowth from the 
J^n pacdnct item u ,| age Tins is pro\ ed not only bj tbe 
plan of the city or village given in the 
&i//xisa;sfr«s and the external feituies like gates, walls and 
public works in the description of both, methods of locil 
government, public institutions and popular customs as 
seen ui the pura or mgama are mostly logical developments 
fiom those m the gama 

There was no complete cleavage between the town and 
Social divergence countryside But the antiquity of the 
Sanskrit woids * pciirni * and ‘ janapadn * 
show that a distinction lnd appeared early In the Jatakas 
jonapada and negama are often compounded (III 513, 
262, 449, V 221, VI 15, Mil 121). To the towns- 
folk the village churl, the man from the dchal was a different 
social category although relations were not always had 
W e come across matrimonial transactions between the two 


parties 'omehnits successfully performed (Rajagahasetthi 
attano puUa«.\ janDpadacctthmo dbitaram anesi, IV 37) 
and on other occasions bioken down when the parties 
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(liagaravasmo, janapadavasmo) fell to abusing each other 
(I 257) Tiade transactions ueie also there — Savattlu- 
nagaravusi ku’eko kutumbiko ekena janapadakutumbikena 
saddlnm \oharam akasi (II 203) 

^Thc essential difference was in the economic structuie 
„ , of towns and ullages The villages neie 

Economic disparity ° 

the productive units of the country given 
to tillage and small handicrafts The towns were centres 
for distribution and exchange, of big business and indusliiil 
combines where, besides its own wealth, the wealth of the 
countrj accumulated and attracted in its turn learning and 
culture as well as luxunes and parasite professions like 
stage-actiug, dancing, singing, buffoonery, gambling, t ivem- 
keepmg and prostitution The moie sophisticated, luxurious 
and heterogeneous habits of the town are tbeiefore appaient. 
This is clearly brought forth in the Arthasastia cbaptei on 
JanapadanneSuh or foundation of villages. No guilds other 
than local co-operative guilds are allowed entrance into them 
Nor aie there to be public halls (salah) for disport and 
pleasure. Actors, dancers, singers, music-players, buffoon*, 
(vagjivanas) and bards (LuSilava) aie not ’allowed to entei 
foi profit and disturb the w , ork of villagers who being help- 
less are alwa>s bent upon their field (mragrajahat grama- 
nam ksetrablmatahat, I 1) The jealous attempt to guard 
agriculture against the corrupting diversions of the town 
show's clearly that there was a deep-seated difference and loss 
of contact in town life and country life, thanks to which 
Megasthenes obse^ed that ‘‘husbandmen themsehes with 
their wives and children live in the countr) and entirely 
avoid going into town ” (Diod II. 40) 

But the transition was gradual , and not all the whole- 
some features of the gama were lost in the process The 
best part of it was the translation of the rural associate 
life to a civic consciousness and to the idea of a municipal 
corpoiation with all its legal consequences 
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In its corporate life and co operative activities the mgama 
is a replica of the (jama described above 1 
Corporat onoi towns Q n j. we g n( j the spirit of co operation 

streets and wird* J , 

extended from the village whole to the 
streets and wards of the municipality “That the street 
is a kind of club, the \ery architecture, with its verandas 
and «?tone couches bear witness to This co operative 
effort was the mainspring of philanthropic and religious 
ictintj Street corporations fvithisabhagena), municipal 
wards and sometimes all citizens collectively at Savatthi 
and at Rajagaha (ganabandhanena bahu ekato hntva, 
sakahmgaravasino chandakam samhantva) were active m 
the enteitamraent of Buddha and the Brethren (Jat I 422, 
H 45 196 286) ‘ On thi» occasion all the inhabitants 

iiad ma le such a collection of all necessaries , but counsels 
were divided some demanded that this be given to the 
heretics some speaking for those who followed the 
Buddha then it was proposed to divide on the question 
and accordingly they divided, those who were for the 
Buddha were in the majority 3 We have noticed the gotlu 
of the Sanchi and Bhattiprolu inscriptions meaning thereby 
a committee of trustees in charge of a temple 4 or of chan 
Benevolent works ,lble 'nstitutions "At Benares free 
education and board were toted b} the 
town to penniless lads ’ (Jat I 239, 451) Me find a 
market town where a great deal of nee was distributed ba 
ticket and special meals were given (eko nigamagamo tattln 
liabum sal ikabhatta pakklnka bhattam atthi, Jat II 209) 
Semce of lumnmtj was placed id the forefront of tie 


1 Book I Ch IV 

1 Sister NivediU Ctr e ani Saf <mal ldeaU 
in Cv IV^ii'io 19 ^ e3Cr ***** 10 1 ID .1. nprW.cn In ,he 

■ The cnmmnn.l tral t on o, pohle Wll , p oI god , 
local subscript oas snrmo to-day Of coarse tbs In!* a , 
open lo Ihe parish 1.1, -roood of the leoifc ™ no. 
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municipal piogramme Charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
meant for the poor and the helpless are observed and 
descubed iu detail by Fa-lnen in several cities of the eastern 
countries 

This and other aspects of corporate activity and the 
Aldermen ad of the corporation as a legal body 

in i mat ration of public aie hinted at m a Jataka veise and lucid!} 
explained in the commentaiy Although 
this comes with refeience to the puga a coiporate bodv 
ulnch cannot be strictly identihed with a town corporation, 
it can be taken as fanly indicative of the functions of the 
latter since the puga was not exactly a craft-guild and 
represents a synthesis of larger interests as happen to exist 
side by side in towns 1 The} appear in hell m a fieiy pit 
who raise a loan on behalf of the coipoiation and under fake 
pietences misappropriate the money 

Ye keci pugayatanassa hetu 

sakkbun kantva inam japayanti, IV 10S 

Commentary — Ok&se sati danam va dassama pujam va 
pavattessama viharam va karissama samkaddlntva thapita^a 
pugasantakassa dhanassa hetu, Japayantiti tam dhanam 
yathirucim kblditva gana-jetthakanam lancam datva n«ii- 
katthane ettakam vayakaranam gatam asukattlnne amheln 
ettakam dinmn ti kutasakklnm datva tam inam japay anti 
uniiscnti. 

Thus the puga can raise money for cinnty, for public 
worship or to raise a monastery The aldermen who were 
m charge of these funds had to give accounts of expenditure 
under different heads If these people were purchased by 
bribe and public money misappropriated under false preten- 
ces perdition was in store for the offender Tbe Jawgner? 
were aware of this abuse. '* Whatevei loan,'' says 

1 Sfe infra, p S3 1 

2i— v*c-»n 
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Katyayana, “ raised for public purposes is consumed or 
employed for one’s self should be reared by him ’ 

GanamudduSyi yat hincit 1 ityaraam bliaksitam blnvet 
atnurtbam wmyuktam \a de\am taireva tad bba\et 
{Cf Vis V 167 , Y*i] II 187) 

About the aldermen oi members of a town corporation 
(negama) the Bhattiprolu Inscription (No 8) erumerates 
twenty one even giving their names 1 

They obviously have then counteipait in the grama 
irddhas of the ArthaSastia But the Bbattipiolu Inscrip 
tion certainly points to a fuller municipal life in the town 
than in the village And this is conoL orated with additional 
data by Megasthenes account about 
Patahputra “ Tlio«o ttlio hue cliaige of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five 
each The first looks aftei everything relating to Indus 
trial arts the second to care of foieigners, the third to 
registration of births and deaths, the fourth to control of 
trade, the fifth to sale and auction and the sixth to collection 
of tithe Collectively they attend to matters of “general 
interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and 
temples (Str W i 51) The picture of coulee appears to 
be one of complete official control and not of a self govern 
ing body But the executive machinery with departmental 
divisions and standing committees m charge of each and 
with its collective functions was presumably evolved 
from pre imperial days and was a general characteristic of 
l»g metropolitan cities described in the pieceding chapter 
It may also he presumed that whenever the imperial 
Dur**ocf»tc md control was withdrawn, the same machi 

deroocnl c walrel , . , , , 

nery was continued under democratic 
direction I he later Srartis lay down high qualification, 


e i ir 
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H2, good lineage, knowledge of the Vedas, self-control, 
administrative acumen, purity of body and mind and 
freedom from avarice foi the executne officers of the 
assembly who are called §amuhalntavadinali and 
haryacmtahah (V 1 XVII 9,Yaj II 191) The power of 
appointing and of punishing them was exercised by the 
municipal body (A i X\II. 17-20) When not under the 
direct authority of a strong king, the autonomous or semi- 
independent municipality developed a police and militarj 
force of its own to defend against attacks either from within 
ot from without, i e , from lobbeis and rogues who must be 
lepelled by all (Vr XVII 5f, cf Nar III 4, X 5) 
Sometimes they became powerful enough to take the offen- 
sive, make marauding expeditions and haiass kings (Vi. 
XIV 31f. , Artli A 3) 

[Archeological evidence affords a glimpse into the othei 
„ . . . functions of the municipal body At 

Mnncipal functions L 

Nasik, under Scythian rule, the terms of 
a rojal endowment or of a private endowment with invest- 
ment in a guild bank were publicly announced (sravita) in 
the town-hall (nigamasabha) and then duly legistered 
(mbaddba) (Nasik Cave In 12 v , 15 vm)J The corpora- 
tions had their seals and sometimes issued coins in their 
name Marshall discovert a seal-die of terra cotta at Bhita 
neai Allahabad with the legend ' Sahijitiye mgaraasa ’ 
a&signed to the 3rd or 4th century B C on palaeograpbic 
grounds at the foundation of a house which he thinks to 
have been the office of the mgama 1 Tour sealings bearing 
the legend ‘ mgama ’ or ‘ mgamafa ’ in Kusana characters 
have also been found there and a fifth with the legend 
* mgamasya ’ m northern Gupta characters Similar seals 
have been discovered at Basarh (Vai&ili) belonging to the 
time of Gupta emperors Four coins have been discovered 


1 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 1J11 12, p 47 
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Indubirial Products Specialisation of Arts 
and Crafts 

India an industmi country Induces m towns and villages Dionynus 
Mining and mineral* Mineralogy Metal workers The Blacksmith, hi* art 
The Goldsmith, h e art Fees for metal workers 

Animals and animal produce Industries from animal produce Iiory woih 
Fisheries 

Perfumery sandal Textile industries Textile luxuries Toilets and other 
luxures Miscellaneous crafts Specialisation and division of labour 

Mouse building— the carpenter ba craft the architect, the stonecutter, the 
painter 

The washerman and dyer Other industries Adaptability of Indian craftsmen 
The Mun cipal market State and municipal control 

Mechanisation of industries Mechanical devices and power 

The long-standing notion that India has all along been 
Agricultural countt,? Pomauly an agricultural country nas 
dispelled many years ago by the scholar!} 
thesis of R. C Dutt It is now well-known that'India was 
the home of arts and crafts, that her specialised industries 
found an appreciative market throughout the known ranges 
of the globe, that she was rich m raw materials for industrial 
production and that many of her finished goods would 
compare favourably with bei modern compeers in aesthetic 
\alue 

The ton ns no doubt favoured the concentration and 
Industrie perfection of the industrial arts But 

and rural ur an these had an almost equally important role 
to play in rural and in national economy. 
Literally ever} house was a centre of some small industry 
And side b} «ide with the agriculturist innumerable in- 
dustrial professions cropped up m the countryside to cater 
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to the needs of the people and add to the total productive 
nealth of the nation. 

Dionysius, the poet of “ The Description of the Whole 
World,” supposed to belong to the 3rd century A.D., gives a 
brief and beautiful glimpse into Indian industries from long- 
range perspective. ‘'They (the Indians on the other side 
of the Indus) are variously occupied — some by mining seek 
for the matrix of gold, digging the soil with well-curved 
pickaxes ; others ply the loom to weave textures of linen ; 
others saw the tusks of elephants and varnish them to the 
brightness of silver ; and others along the courses of moun- 
tain torrents search for precious stones — the green beryl, or 
the sparkling diamond, or the pale green translucent jasper, 
or the yellow stone or the pure topaz, or the sweet amethyst 
which with a milder glow imitate the hue of purple. ” 

India had abundant mineral resources and her people 
„ ... knew full well to exploit the mines. In 

Mining anil metals. r 

. the words of Diodorus; she “has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it 
contains much gold and silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war ” (II. 36)^ Strabo, 
although be dismisses as a fable the story told by Timagenes 
that showers fall of drops of copper which are swept 
together, cites the more credible statement of Megastbenes 
“ since the same is the case in Iberia, that rivers carry 
down gold dust, and that a part of this is paid b} way of 
tribute to the king ” (XV. i. 57). Similarly on the testi- 
mony of Gorgos, the miner, he believes in the existence 
of gold and silver mines in mountains but is misled to 
state that “ the Indians being unacquainted with mining 
and the smelting of ores 1 do not know their own wealth, 

» This is distinctly referred to as early as m the Rg-Veda, V. 9. 5; VI, 3 4. 
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and therefore traffic with greater simplicity” (30) \Jln a 
Jatika verse, a list ot minerals includes iron (ayo), copper 
(loliam), tin (tipu), lead (sisam), silver (rajatam) and gold 
fjatnupin) (c/ Dn XXIII 29)) The ArthaSastra list of 
metals gives iron (kalayasa), copper (tamra), ? (vitta), 
bronze (kamsya), lead (sisa), tin (trapu), meicury (val- 
iant aka) and brass (arakuta) (The Jataka stones also 
testify- that these mines mostly under state monopoly, weic 
worked by convict laboui)(c/ Artb IV 8) 

The Artliasastra, in the chapter on Akarakaimantapravai 
tanam, evinces a great development m 
the science of mineralogy (sulbadlmtu 
ga^trn) Mines were discovered and exploited in plains and 
in mountain slopes (Large varieties of alloys, processes 
for extracting metals from ores, the chemical test of 
metallic substances on acid and alkaline matter aie all 
treated in detail) That tbe^e were the acquisition of an 
earlier age from that of the author of the Artliasastra is 
evident from the simile in the Jataka ver«e — “ like verdi- 
gris removed by acid, — ambilena pnhantva tambamalam 
(III 344) , ambiladhotam nya tambamalam (V 95) 1 
Drawing a more elaborate analogy, Buddha explains 
“When mastei Kassapa, that ball of lion, with its lambent 
and gaseous concomitants is burning and glowing with 
heal, then it is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, 
without those lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool 
and quenched, it is then heavier, more rigid, less plastic - 
(Dn XXIII 17) 

After the knowledge of metals and of their properties 
Smith " as acquired, (jibe smith’s tnde was 

divided and specialised on the basis of 
different metaK In a Alilm da list of crafts in a town we 

1 Cf Rnddl aghon s note cn • khan » pat ka* , e 
*1 n to prevent mors from n at rjr Cv V ->7 4 


pow ler prepare 1 will 
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have reference to workers in gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, 
brass and iron separately (suvannakara, sajjbakara, slsa- 
kara, tipukara, lobakara, vattakara, ayakara). By far the 
commonest and most important from the point of view 
of village economy were the blacksmiths, the workers in iron 
Tie Blacksmith and s * ee *‘ They were generally grouped 
in exclusive settlements of their own, 1 
and people came from the neighbouring villages to have 
razors, axes, ploughshares and goads made) (vasi-pharasu- 
phafa-pacanach, Jat. Ill 281 ff). (A. more elaborate list 
of their handicrafts gives razor, axe, spade, augur, hammer, 
instrument for cutting bamboos, iron weapon, grass-cutter, 
swoid, iron staff, peg and thiee-pronged iron fork)(vasi- 
pharasu-kuddala -nikhadana - mutthika-velugumbhacchedana- 
satthi-tinnlayana - asi-lohadanda - khanuka - ayasimghataka, 
V. 45). 

It is difficult from this distance of time to assess their 
workmanship at its true value. In the 
Jataka story just referred to (HI. 281 ff), 
we are told about the exploits of a youthful prodigy. He 
“took iron of the best kind and made one delicate, strong 
needle which pierced dice and floated_on wa tfir_L-.then he 
made a sheath for it of the same kind and pierced dice with 
it.” Seven such sheaths were made enclosing one upon 
another, even the last capable of being mistaken as the 
needle. The strength of the needle is demonstrated by 
piercing an anvil with it and letting it float on water. We 
do not know what allowance is to be made for the Bodhi- 
satta factor. The human element is left in the lurch by 
the pedagogic conclusion of the story : “ How he made them 
is not to be told, for such work prospers through the great- 
ness of Bodhisatta’s knowledge.” 


Workmanship 


1 There was also the itinerant tmith who carries lua furnace wbereur he is ciUed 
to ko— I am martin am yatha uli & anto jliitjrali no tafti, Jat \|. 18’J. 

23 — 13o5U 
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There are other evidences of the high excellence of the 
blacksmith’s art which stand on more solid ground For, 
it must be remembered that be not only supplied tools to the 
cultivator, the gardener, the carpenter, the wood cutter 
and the grass-mower, be also armed the military It was 
on him that the king depended for victory m war. Megas- 
thenes notices this twofold function of the smith (Diod XI. 
41) and the protection given to this class l»> the Maury a 
state They received subsidy from the royal cxchequci and 
weie exempted from paying taxes Causing injury to their 
eye or hand (which disabled them to pursue their craft) 
meant death for the offender. The sedulous cultivation 
of the art of killing and of its implements led to the unique 
metalluigical development as reflected in the chaptei on 
the bupenntendent of Armouries in the Arthag istra (II 18), 
and in the great battle episodes of the Mahabharata 
o^Tbe goldsmith from the nature of his tiade seems to 
The goldsmith have settled in the town where he could 

cater to the demands of fashion and 
luxury of the richer folk, and lie is not found settled in 
exclusive villages like the blacksmith in the lamina ragaina") 
(Jat. V 424 com., Dn H 88, Mil 331; Ram. II. 
83 15,- Mathura In E I II 14). ^His was a highly 
specialised art} The author of the Artha^astra contemplates a 
separate superintendent over the craft, tieats gold and silver 
separately from other metals and deals with various fineries 
like ornamental work, setting jewels, thread-making, etc 
(II. 12 f ) (The skilled smith executes an exquisite gold 
image to the order of a kmg)(Jat V 282) (He is seen 
refining gold From the bed oE river -Tanilm in a crucible, 
working it to a brilliant polish so that, laid on a yellow 
cloth, it diffuses its sparkling radiance aroundl(nekkbam 
jambonadam dikkhakammaraputta ukkamukhe sukusalasam- 
pahattham pandukambale mkkhittim bhasati ca tapati ca 
virocati ca, Me 120, An I 181) (fbe s.hersm.th, blowing 
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off the filth from his metal, is also a common figure 
(Sot. 962 ; Dhp V. 239) Much of jewellery has 
survived and is amply represented m the bas-reliefs to show 
the shape and size of ornaments (c/. Ham I. 16 ; II. 9 ; 
III. 49, 51, 52, 54) 

The Arfchasastra specifies the fees for metal-workeis. 

Tlie> were lequned to manufactine gold 
working for m * lal silver coins, 1 masa 1 is the fee for 
the manufactuie of a silver dharana, 
1/8 poition for manufacture of a wuama Fees rise 
according to the skill of the worker. Fees shall be 5 pc. 
or 1/20 for manufacture of articles from copper, brass, 
vaihrntala and aralcuta. 1 and 2 Kahanis are fees for 
manufacturing an aiticle of a pala in weight of lead and iron 
respectively (IV I. Munich MS .) 1 2 J 


^The hills and forests of India weie rich in animal 
. , , resouices sufficient to diaw the attention 

of Megasthenes, and to provide materials 
foi a complete tieatiso by Aelian. In the forests held under 
its monopoly, the state had a luciative income from these 
pioducts (Tn the primeval forests which were no man’s 
piopeit}, the hunter and fowlei plied their trade selling flesh 
for eating to the townsfolk or the hide, claws, teeth and fat 
when he happened to bag alion)(J.it I 387; III 152). 
According to the ArthaSastra, the skin (carrna), bone (asthi), 
bile (pitta), gnt (snayu), tooth (danta), horn (srnga), hoof 
(Uliur.i) and tail (puccha) aie useful commodities demed 


1 01 silver Thu means 1/16 of value, 1 dharana being IG maffls m 
weigl t 

5 The Sakranlti assigns He go!d«mith 1/30. 1/60 or 1/120, according ss the 
workmansb p » excellent, mediocre or inferior 1/240 in the rase of a bracelet (A ofaJ>a) 
and 1/4 0 for mere melting The grades of tbo silversmith are J i J according to 
quality of work and 1/1G in the ca»o of a bracelet The fee is J for copper, me and 
jajada metal , 1,1 2, or 8 ti nes 1 1 c*3e of iron (IV vv 6o3 59) Thus Sukra's law 
is more equitable givm e more weight to workmanship and less to the value of the metal 
worked upon 
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from the lizard, the serala (?), the leopaid (dwipi), the 
porpoise (sumsumara), the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the 
buffalo, the yak (camaia), the rhinoceros (? sinniahkarbga) 
and the gayal (gavaya) as well as from other animals, birds 
and reptiles (II 17, 29) 

The skin disposed of by the huntei went to the tanner 
and cobbler and fed then industty The 
wool and the feitkei, aftei the necessary 
processes of carding and cleaning, weie used by the skilled 
weaver for the production of warm clothing But the more 
important trade flourishing upon animal produce was tint 
of the lvorj -carver He could carve out any shape out of 
lvoiy as the potter out of clay or the goldsmith out of gold 
(Dn II 88) (Jrhe matenal yielded into diverse fornn and 
shapes as foi example bangles and trinkets (valayadmi, Jat I 
320 f, 11 197), and “ a living elephant’s tusk was worth a 
great deal moie than a dead one’s ’ (Jat I 320 f, cf 
Artk II 2) In the Atthasalini these artisans are sketched 
as “ tightly sn athed m one garment, their heads covered 
with another, their limbs besprinkled with lvoiy dust, 
making various foims out of ivory,” so that a king 
riding hiB elephant in state “ being pleased with then 
skill, might say, * how clevei aie these masters who can 
do such things’ ” and even wish be mignt be one of 
them (135)) 

Fishing was piobably confined to the rivers and lakes 
Pearl fishery an d depths of the sea seem not to have 
been explored by the noitherners to a 
very appreciable extent (A casual simile in the Jatakas of 
course refers to the throwing of a net in the sea (samudda- 
mittliakc jalara khipanto viya, HI 345) , but in tbe Jatakas 
a river is often indiscriminately spoken of as a samuddu) 
(I. 227 ff, IV 167 f , VI 158) In the Santipaiva, going 
into the depth of the ocean is among tbe tarffas (samudram 
\a vi^antjanje, 167 33) The treasures (ratana) beneath 
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the ocean arc cnumeiated as inaMa (peail), inaut fu>sta))» 
tchnuja (beijl), samhlta (shell), sila (quartz), patala (coral;, 
rajatrt (siher), jatarupa (gold), Jolntanha (iub)) and inasa/a 
(jalla (cat’s eye) (An IV 199) Pearl-fishery was a nourish- 
ing industry in Cejlon and m the Tamil countries 
Wilting about it, Pliny says that like bees swarms of 
ojsters were led by cle\ei and flitting ones If they are 
netted, otheis are easily caught “ They aic then put into 
earthen pots where the) are buried deep m salt B) this 
piocess the flesh is all eaten awaj, and the haid concietions, 
which are the pearls, drop down to the bottom ” (IX 55) 
The tortoise shell which figures in the Penplus (17) as an 
impoitant export from India may be a southern product and 
*o also the beaded pearls of Sita’s head tiaia which aic 
claimed to hate been i.used fiom the sea (barisambhavah, 
Earn V 40 8). 


Perfumery 


v5l ^eifumery was a highly specialised ait (Jat M 335) 
The commonest peifume was sandal The 
wood was rubbed into a paste, oi oil was 
cxti acted out of it which was used along with aloe (akalu) 
as toilet)(lI 181 , III 160, 512 , V 156, 302 , VI 144) 
There were several varieties among w’hich gohrsa , led 
sandal and that produced m Dardara are enumerated in the 
Kalpasutra (100 , cj Arth II 11) Piower-scents were 
extracted and used to perfume crude sesamum oil (Mbh 
VII 279 14 f , 299 14) Man) othei varieties of aro- 
matics were cultivated and gathered w’hich figure promi- 
nent!) in the Penplus and classical writers among the 
exports of India to the Roman world Chemical compounds 
of different scents were also knowm (sabba^amharaka, 
Jat VI 336) and the ait embraced the knowledge of 
tnbalmmg and preserving dead bodies (Ram VII 88 2-4) 
Despite the attempt to stigmatise his profession m certain 
quarters as appiopnate to mixed castes (Mbh XITf 23 48) 
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(the perfumer s (g-mtibika) art bad a good demand among the 
rich and fashionable peopie and consequently coramanded 
respectability) (Jat M 386, Ram II 83 126 Mathura 
In , Rarle Cave In ) 

The habits of luxury equal!} encouraged the textile 
industries Megastheues observ es that the 
* mam attention of the fashionable was in 
dress and the medallions and lehef sculptures in Barhut, 
banchi Sainatb and Amaiavati amply bear out ins 

obser\ ation The Jaina Acarangasutta mentions several 
varieties of cotton and fur stuff (II 5 i 4 f) vThe 
Mabavagga enumeiates among textile goods khomam (linen), 
lappusilam (cotton), koseygam (silk), kambalam) (woollen 
garments), sanam (hemp) and bhangam (hempen cloth) (I 30 
4) A further elaboration is made upon these, nz , sanam, 
sanasuttam and aanij/o, i e , hemp, hempen thread and 
hempen cloth, 1 homam and Ihomasuttam, le, flax aud 
linen thread kappasikadussam and 1 appasikasuttam, it, 
cottou cloth and cotton thread (Dn XXIII 20) (That 
spinning and weaving weie separate industries is evident 
from the Milmda)(331) and the Ramiyana (II 83 12 ff ) 
lists of crafts and piofessions (An III 295) The texture 
of these was sometimes so flue that the do wu on the gouid 
was coarse in co nparisou ( civaiani dhuemi dalliam 
}attba lukham alabulomasam Mn 77) 

(bill was of tour e tli commonest luxury Caipets weie 
T«it ic luxun b made of the finest fibie cloth (varapotha 
1 atthaianam, J it M 280) or with soft 
vauegdted sqimul si tns) (muducitfakalandaka, Jat M) 
Of bhnl tts and woollen stuff there were many varieties, 
c g , d}ed oi embroidered blankets (citran kambaUu) (Ram 
II 70 10) and tho^c spotted with lac d}e (IV 28 24) 
In a long list of luxury goods to which the Brabmanas are 
addicted, have been enuraeiated the gonako (rendered by 
Rh\s Bauds as goat s hair coverlets with \cr> long fleece), 
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cittaha (patchwork counterpanes of many colours), patiha 
(white blankets), patahka (woollen coverlets embroidered 
with flowers), tulika (quilts stuffed with cotton wool), 
mkatiha (coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigeis, 
etc ), nddalomi (rugs with fur on both sides), elantalomi 
(tugs with fur on one side), kattlnssam (coverlets embroi- 
dered with gems), koseyyam (silk coverlets), / uttal am 
(caipets long enough for sixteen dancers), hatthaLlharam 
(elephant housings), assattharam (hor&c rugs), lathatthaiam 
(carnage lugs), apnappaicnim , 1 adalimujapavarapaccatthaia 
mm (pauthei ot antelope skins), sautlaracchadam ubhato 
lohitakupadhanam (couches co\ ered with canopies or with 
ci i mson cushions at both ends) (Du I 1 15, cf W II u 
5 , MV ^ , 10 13) 1 2 Blankets were made also of human 
lmn (kesakarabalam), 0 of horse’s tail (valakamlnlam) 3 and of 
feathei of owl (ulumapakkham) (Dn VIII 14, XXV 8 , 
Mn 12, An I 181, 286) Blankets, fibrous garments 
and cotton fabrics with their specialities and sources of 
supply figute m the Arthasastra as well known industiial 
products (II 11) Megastlienes observed that Indians put 
on robes worked with gold and precious stones, and flowered 
garments of the finest mublm (Str XV 1 53 56) 

'nArnong other articles of luxury w-ere " high and hige 
oiU tames couches,’ e g , the asamh (moveable settees, 

high and six feet long)* and the jiallanig) 
(divans with animal figures carved on the supports) (Dn I 
l 15 , An I 181 , Mv V 10 3 , Jut I 108) , couches 
of nory, wood, gold or silver (Sn III 14G), mirrors, eye- 


1 See SomangalaTilas w on Brahma alasuUa 9 and the translat ons of Rhys 

Dav ds 

3 See Samangala? Jasin Cf A ito I e akambaL Cf Manu XI 93 
5 RbysDavds Dialog <4 p °3I, fo 3 

1 It is there (Sat Br III 3o lOo) sa d to be of common sorts of wood an 1 
perforated which probably tneaDS that the frame W38 of wood anl tie seat Ra3 0 f 
interlaced cane or w ckerwark tb d p 11 fn 4 
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ointments, garlands, rouge, cosmetics, bracelets, necklaces, 
walking sticks, reed cases for drugs, rapiers, sunshades, 
embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, whisks of yak s 
tail and long-fringed white robes (Dn. I. i- 55 ; An. 
1. 181). “ They wear shoes made of white leather, and these 

are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are variegated ” 

(Arrian, 16). 

Lac was widely cultivated and a flourishing industry 
thrived upon it. It was used mainly as 

Mi cellaneom crafts L . 

a dye and for anointing their teet by 
women (Therag. 459). Apiary or bee-culture was well- 
known (Arth. II. 15; Ram. V. 61-63). The classical 
writers also give prominence to a host of edible spices, 
herbs, medicines, stones, dyes, resinous gums, etc., as 
peculiar Indian products which had a monopoly of Arabian 
and Roman markets (c/. Mv. VI. 1 fF.) . 

(How far division of labour and specialisation in industry 

Spedaiiaation. wa8 achieved is shown by the splitting off 
of the art of arrow-making from the 
smithy. A fletcher (usukara) straightening or bending his 
arrow is a very common reference (Dhp. 33, 80 ; Mbh. XII. 
178. 12). He heats an arrow in a pan of coal, wets it with 
sour rice-gruel and closing one eye, looks with the other 
while he makes the arrow straight) (usukaro angarakapalle 
usuin tapetva kanjikena temetva ekam akkkim nimllitva 
eken’olokcnto ujurp karoti, Jat. VI. 66). (From the Milinda 
list of crafts practising in a town it would appear that the 
art of arrow-making, while being separate from that of the 
smith (cunda) was separate even from the manufacture of 
hows (dhanukara) and of bow-strings (jiyakara) apart from 
any ornamental work thereupon.) 

The same was the case with carpentry. While the art 
or lire cadjhaki covered all woodcraft in general, tile 
l,cilrl 1,1 (l 1 :llu ' r ^ an( l tire bhamikdra (tnrner) specialised in 
mode- of woodwork (Mv. I. 50, 39G ; Dlip. 80). 
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^Che Pali hteiatuie throws much light on the craft of 
the vaddhaki The JataLas have an lllu- 
ho»H boiia.5 rP '°“' mmating passage about a settlement off 
Benares) “They would go up the river 
in a vessel, and entei the forest, where they would shape 
beams and plans foi house-building, and put together the 
frameworU of one-storey or two storey houses, numbeiing 
all the pieces from the mam po^t onwards , these then they 
biouglit down to the river bank, and put them all aboard, 
then lowing downstream again, they would build houses to 
order as it was required of them , after which when they 
lecoived their wage, they went back again for more materials 
for the building, and m tins way they made their hveli- 
hond ” (II. 18). 

Te naviiya upansotum gautva araiifie gehasambhiradarum 
kottetva tattli’eva ekabhumika-dvibhumikadi-bhede gehe 
sagetva thambhato pattliaya sabbadarusu sauDam katva 
naditiram netva navum aropetvd anusotena nagarnm agantva 
ye y.tdisam gebam akamkliauti tesam tadisam katva kaba- 
pane gahetva puna tatth’eva gautva gebasambbare abaianti. 
Evam tesam jivikam kappentanam 
("The passage gives valuable clues to the condition of the 
industry Wood was plenty and it was used on a large 
scale for house-building 1 The carpenters who are in this 


1 There is little doubt that durmg the period of our study limber was largely used 
for constructions in the Gangetic provinces (Jat HI 167,317 IV 153 159 Mv Ilf 
8) It was n c e 1 to bui d ihe palavca and fortifications of Pa^aliputra, although the 
Artha6astfa disapproves of saeh use as fire finds a happy abode m wood Conditions 
may have been different farther west for tl e Milindapanho composed by a western 
writer, says that in the eastern districts (puvatthunesu) houses were built of combua 
tible material 1 he tba ch an 1 wood and were dangerous in case of fire (pp 43, 47 221), 
ind eating thereby that tt e western countr ea used otl er and con combustible materials 
In this respect the distinction between towi s and villages should be noted The village 
hots were built chiefly with wattle (kagl a), wilbies Ivalli), grass jtma) and clay 
(mattika) Mo 28, Mil 43, Mbb \II 201 7) but the application of LncL, stone and 
cement aLng with wood is testified to ICv V 11 6, 14 3,16 2,17 2, VI 3 3f, 10, 
17 1) Armn draws the Jistinct on that cities on mer banka or sea-coasts "being 
meant to last for a time " mainly consistel of woodworks, while tl ose on " commanding 
Jo— 13GoIl 
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case a firm of building contractors resided m proximity to 
the souices of their raw materials i c f to forests At the 
same time they must be within easy reach of the town where 
the) have to receive and execute orders and the river 
afforded the most convenient facility for transport Accord 
ingly the settlement was made on a liver bmk, midway 
between a town and a forest The) bi ought wood from the 
forest worked the pieces at home and earning them down 
stream fitted them in the place required 

Besides houses the caipenters took contracts for bedstead 
(mancam) cbair (pitham) etc i e furnitures in general 
Hs aft ^ 159),) A Brahman i carpentei 

gained ln« livelihood b> bringing wood 
from the forest and making carts (I\ 207) (Cbanot 

making and hip building came witlnn the pumew of his 
trade and called for considerable skill in wood craft He is 
seen plying his trade with hatchet adze, chisel, and mallet 
(v isipliarasunikhadanamuggaie) and the racism mg line 
(kalasutta) (Jat II 405 I\^ 344) which he draws out at 
length or winds up short v Dn WII 2) oi a Inch he puts 
round a log of wood with black dust to guide his saw 
(tacchako kalasuttam anulometva rukkbam tacchiti, Mil 
413) He bends a log of wood (daruu namayanti tacchaki, 
Dbp 145) and discarding soft parts of the wood takes the 
hard parts (pheggum apahantva saram adiyati, Mil, 413) 
as obviously m the case of ebony of which the outside is 
soft and inside hard 


Uho carpenter was not the only agency engaged in house 
building The building of a fang s palace was the venue 
Tie arch Uct ° f as many as eighteen manual aits (J it 
n i.„ *i * c , Among them the foremost 

place was that of the aichitecf who is skilled m divining 


aon tci do* »Q Ra^IVh ch r ,f st "r clT^f ^ ° *“*• of lhe pitet c 
Per tl . v r Ch ,n forests ■»<> timber 

For tl e win an* p of the c t c .rcb («, Me , p a Cl I 
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good sites (\atthimjjacariyo, II 297, IV 324) and who is 
sometimes “endued with great intelligence and well-versed 
in the knowledge of laying foundations) a suta by caste, 
well-acquainted with the Puranas,” — 

sthapatir Iraddhisampanno vastuvidyavigaradak 
ityabrabifc sutradbarah sutah pauramkastada 

— Mbh I 51 15 


(The stone-cutter was his accomplice (pasanakottaka), an 
expert in quarrying and shaping stone (pasiine uppatetva 
kotteti) and capable of hollowing a cavity 
Tie stonecutter , n n crystal (Jat I 478 f) 2 Innumerable 

arclieological finds testify to the growth of his craft He 
made flights of steps leading up into a house and laid 
foundations for the woodwork of which the upper part was 
built He caned pillars and bas reliefs He faced a tank 
with stone-lining and equipped it with steps and balustiade 
(C\ V 17 2 , Rudradaraan s Junagadh Rock Iu.).3 Aud he 
did finer woik such as making a crystal bowl oi a stone 
coffer, excellent specimens of which ha\e been discoveied m 
the Sakiya tope, and chiselling exquisite works of sculpture 
on tdpes and temples. 

•OCfTo the work of the architect, carpenter and stone-cutter, 
the painter (citlakara) ga\c the finishing touch The clay 
and woodwork of houses was covered with 

Tbo pnmler , , , 

fine cwMflwi plaster on which the paintei 
painted frescoes)(C\ VI 17. 1, Sum 42,84, Vin II. 
151 , IV. 47, Gl, 298 , Mil 331) But the painter’s like the 
sculptor’s art was not the handmaid of architecture because 
of tbo facts that the chisel and the brush lnd a free berth m 
frescoes and mural decorations and that accordingly they are 
treated in the Silpa^astras in subsidiary sections of the 
Sthapatya\edn Painting flourished as a fimshed and in- 
dependent art A passing reference in the Mrcchakatika, 
Act I, gnes a glimpse of the painter at woik “ 1 who used 
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to sit in tbe innci com ty aid and was frd on highly favoured 
sweets with a bundled pans around me, like a 

painter surrounded with paint-pans, from each of which I 
touched a bit and pushed back ... About the 

woiking m his mind with the outer operations, the Atthn- 
salinl speaks m greater detail, “ In painting, the painter’s 
masterpiece (carana ) 1 is moic aitistic than the rest of the 
pictures An artistic design occurs to the painter of master- 
pieces — that such and such pictures should be drawn in such 


and such a way Through this nihstic dtsign there arise 
operations of the mind (or artistic operation) accomplishing 
such things as sketching the outline, putting on the paint, 
touching up and embellishing Then in the picture known 
as the masterpiece is effected a certain centtal artistic figure 
Then the remaining portion of the picture is completed by 
the work of planning in mind as, ‘ above tins figure let this 
be, underneath, this; on both side®, this.’ Tims all classes 
of arts in this world specific or generic aie achieved by the 
mind. And owing to its capacity thus to produce a variety 
or diversity of effects in action, the unnd, which achieves 
all these arts is itself artistic like the arts themselves. Nay, 
it is even more artistic than the art itself, because the latter 
cannot execute every design perfectly For that reason the 
esse ne has said Bhikkhus, have you seen a masterpiece 
o painting? Yea Lord ‘Bhikkhus, that masterpiece of 
art is designed bj the mind Indeed, Bhikkhus, the mind 
is cien more artistic than that masterpiece.”’ 

O' dyer and washerman (rajaka) was probably the same 
ill. «a,i,c,n.n P or80n but different from the dye-mami- 

M dj " facturej)(iangakara) (Mil 331 , Dn. II, 14 ; 

Ho knew I , M ' Ea “ 83 15 . M ™u, IV. 210). 

h™ t0 r ™°' e tlle ** a doth without dest. 03 - 
1 ' ,fa «v«>u»u.- com e „ 11T ... 

itinerant arliat 01 A 6iow P»ce selected for exl ibition by *n 

* <7 fin III J5] 
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mg the d>t (Mbh. XIII. 91. 2) He gave the d}c of blue, 
yellow, led or saffron (manjettha) to a piece of cloth after 
cleansing it properl} {Mn 7 , An HI. 230) Regarding his 
terms of business, the Artha&istra la>b down that he shall be 
fined 12 pauas for selling, mortgaging and letting out for lure 
others’ clothes. Clothes merely to be cleaned arc to be 
returned within 1 to 4 nights, clothes which are to 
be given tlnn colouring (tanurngam) 5 nights; those 
which are to be made blue G nights, those which arc 
to be made as red a* flower, lac or saffron or those which 
require much skill and care 7 nights (puspvlaUri-mafijistha- 
raktnm gu!uparikaima-)atnopacur}ani latpm \5«nh sapta- 
rutriknm) Otlieiwi«c charges will be forfeited (IV 1 
Munich MS ) 

v>^Among other specialised crafts weic those of the florist 

or garhnd-makcr)fmal.ikriin, I)n. II 11, 

on or in lustres - • — < 

Mn, 5(», kit. 111. 405, Mil 331), of the 
( manufaclurci of sugar and su gar-cnnd}> (Str. \\ i. 37), of 
the oil-prcsser (tailika, tilapisaka, Manu IV 84 f ; Mbh 
XII 174 25, XIII 90, Xasik Cave In 15. ui), of the 
salt-maker (lonakara, Mn. 56, 128, Jat. Ill 489), of the 
curry-maker and provision-vendor Manila, III, 49 ; alankit 
suda, Mil 331, bhojanadatr, Arth IV 8) /making a 
luscious disph} of his stuff) (nan.lggarasanam chuBabhojana- 
nam bliajanani puretva odamkapanam pasaretva, J5t I 
397), (and of the tailor (tunnavava. Jat VI 3GG , Mil 331) 
who used a thimble or finger-protector (patiggaho) when 
sewmg)(Cv A . 11. 5) ( Among the poorer crafts were those 
of the woodcutter (kattbabaraka, Mil 331, Str. XV. i 
50) and the grasscutter (tinaharaka, Mil. p. 331) who works 
with sickle ( asitam). ties the bundles with a rope ftma- 
bandbanaraiium) to a pole (Lajan) and sells them m the 
city)(J at. Ill 129) Thera Kappatakura who in his young 
days supported himself going about clad m rags, pan in hand, 
seeking for nee grams (hura), w hen grown up maintained 
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himself by selling grass which he reaped m the forest 
(Parainatthadipam on Pss 199 ff) 

Strabo speaks disparagingly not only aLout the mining 
activities of the Indians, but also about 
craftsmen blhtr ° f their mdustual propensities in general 

** They do not pursue accurate knowledge 
in any line, except that of medicine , m the case of some 
arts, it is even accounted vicious to carry their study far, 
the art of war, foi instance” Presumably Ins authority 
derived the information from the priestly denunciation of 
all manual pursuits For elsewhere he himself quotes 
Nearchus speaking of the remaikable adaptability of native 
craftsmen They saw sponges used by the Macedonians 
foi the first time and immediately manufactured imitations 
of them with fine tin end and wool dying them with the 
flame coloui They quickly picked up other Greek articles 
such as scrapers and oil flasks used by athletes For 
writing letters they used species of fine closely won on tissue 
A study of the plastic arts amply bear out that the Indians 
bad their own designs and ideals, but these did not stand 
m their way of quickly mastering foreign ideas that 
commended 

(\mong urban crafts the Mihnda and the Raruayana 
Th 0 c.ty bazar l ,8ls in cludc jewellers (mamkara), rope 
makers (rajjukara), comb-makers (koccha 
kara) ; arras-makers (sastropajivmah), makers of fancy-fans 
from peacock feathers (nuyurakah), those living on 
hrahacas (krakacikah), borers of pearls, etc (vedbakah), 
rocalah (?)) and nector-makcrs (sudhakarah) (c/ Ram III. 
90). Brewery and distillery, pottery, wicker-work and 
leather-work 1 complete the general picture of industrial 
economy The town bazar presenting an imposing array of 
flower shop (pupphlpmam), perfumery (gandhapamm), fruit 

' These .ndo.U.e. .re tre.ted » mrie detul » Bk V Ch III end Bk \I, 
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shop (plialapanara), pharmacy of antidotes (agadapanam), 
medical stores (osadhapanam), stores of ambrosia (amata- 
panara), jewellery (ratanapanam) and stores of all other sundry 
merchandise (t>abbapanam) (Mil 332) was the general sight 
in all cities and not in the Indus Valley alone. Jn the Maurya 
state it was necessary to employ ci\il officers to superin- 
tend the occupations of artisans hie wood-cutteis, carpen- 
teis, blacksmiths and mtnei*. Of the six 
pal wnt e roi n<1 ftfuniCI bodies of the municipal board of Patali- 
putra, the veij first “ lookaftei eveiytlnng 
i elating to the industrial aits ” (Sti XV i 50) Com- 
petition, unfau dealings, deceitful practices against 
customers, smuggling and cornering, evasion of state 
revenues and municipal tithes, all these evils of a tinning 
industrial life demanded interference of the state as far as 
it could extend its hand The ArthaSastia, the great 
exponent of this school, makes a clean sweep of laissez-faire 
practices and seeks to maugui ate a ngorous state control to 
winch even Fnedticli List offers no parallel 

How f ii Industry wis mechanised is a difficult piobleni 
m •chjioisatio i / foi stud} There is little evidence of the 
use of power like those of air, watei oi 
electricity, if the stories of 11} mg vehicles and miraculous 
ums in the Lpics are dismissed as iegendai} It cannot be 
ascertained what sort of engine (yantrn) was fitted in the 
boat winch Vidura built to help the Pandavas escape from 
the lac bouse (Mbh I. 143 5) (Nor can the mythical 
element bo sifted out from the feats of a Bodhisatta mecha- 
nic who builds a house with “ eighty great doors- and sixty- 
four small doors which all b} the pressure of one peg closed, 
and b} the pressure of one peg opened'’ , and with “some 
hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, so that 
when one was opened all opened — and when one was shut 
all were shut’) (Jat VI 432) But there is little doubt 
about a considerable progress m mechanical devices, applied 
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to various industries, as for example, evinced in the chapter 
on Armoury Superintendent m the Arthasastra HI 18). tike 
commentaries on the art of mechanical engineering (miba- 
jantrapravartana) in Manu (\I 61) 1 are informative in this 
respect They go severally as “ constructing dams across 
risers in order to stop the water ” (Medh , Gov. and Kull ), 
“ making machines for killing great animals such as boars " 
(Nar ) or “making great machines such as sugar-mills” 
(Nandana) 

From these explanatory notes and copious other evidences 
, . appears that mechanical contrivances were 

Application! of 

macbmca called foi b} the great irrigation projects 

undertaken to combat flood and drought, bj 
armaments and techniques of warfare and b) machines like 
tlic sugarcanc-presser)(Jat. I. 339 , II 210),' the oil-presser 
OThli XII 174 25; Manu IV P4 f) ( the water-pump or 
hydraulic engine (odiyantra, Nasih Cate In 15 vn) and the 
loom Willi its shuttle and wheel and spokes (Cv. V. 2S 2; 
Mbh. 1 3 111) The devices of a double water-strainer 
and fitter (Com on ‘ dandaparissavanam ’ and ‘ ottharakam 
' ^ • 13 3) and of a door with poles turning about on a 
socket (\ 11. 3,\I 3 7) were common things- The 
fictions of -Vila bridging the sea between the Cape and 
Ceylon and of Moya raising a picturesque town on the site 
o a forest cannot he altogether divested or reality. The 
great monoliths of the Miurya epoch estimated at about 
oO tons each and there transport and erection at such 


LuLLY' “•‘"•"‘"■•tausbn.Mta It 

i e,„. D0 „ A „2Z ZZ'LV V pm * w 1 j lhc , ' r ' bo ■ , " aoJ 

*□ oil j ?<■»« i» a« I , j a , >. . ,, , , , «<•! 1 1 r *cnt from an Oil prnwr and 

• .J..,,. „„ , ,u . r ■ n «■ « » <« — -re t- 

*»• fernsts lo tl« Gre«U and arry.rtl 11 , • ? P re P*«ttcn of augsr-ean Jj wbh.li 

ft fraiVitetEK .ci lfcln { g bcr(y ( ^, r ^ * hkb 3re of tbe coJouf 
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distant places as Topra near Umbala, Sancbi in Bhopal 
and the Nepalese Terai are no mean engineering feats. 
If the lion capital of Sarnath is a testimony to Maurya 
craftsmanship these are standing monuments of mechanical 
development. 


27-J3G5B 



CHAPTER IV 


Industrial Geography 


Geographical distribution of industries 

Animals Hone— northwest Elephant, ivory— east Skins— north, north 

west 

Food crops Herbs, roots and goms malabathrum spikenard, nard, costus 
lycram, bdellium Aromatics sandal aloe 

Dyes Grape wine— ^rgbsnutan 

Minerals Gold— three varieties, act gold Tibetan mines Other centres 
Silver Copper Other metals Rock salt— Ormenns Range D amon I Precious 
stones— 6onth 

Pearl fishery — south Sea fishing — south 

Textile industry— Benares, Bengal, other centres Cotton Wool Silk 

Tabulated list of industries and sources of supply 


Many of tbe natural and industrial products described in 
the preceding chapter were scattered over all parts of the 
country But some were specialities of particular localities 
from where they were distributed to others 

Tire forests ami mountains abounded mtb mid animal- 

Tho horse an( * birds The hoi sc and the elephant 

i ltl _ a , ,, were P n ze animals in great demand with 

found an "i CS ^ ,C ^ esl of these were not to be 

T Of tbe former, tbe Artbasjstra ascribes 
tbe best to Kamboja,' Smdbu. Ara.ta’ and Yanaju;’ and 

, some farther north 

ItibSia ,| llupirrkh, rp 470 aj ” J N “"S ' iJj«l«nl>r Bbsr.tIJ. 

rlroiiCr, ,i «„h m , r " ™ ib e b>,„ „r Mbh \ rr 4 & 

p reo , The ■" " Le Ch«iab)— Polilirtl 

*J,poct nuiijo , n j bp lbs 0Ie c ( r . , J ‘ 5 “PPrsrance of Ibe rjnaujrooas 

1 See fa. 1, next page b * ° f waUr trapping horses 

' * n or Ur » rtj f rora r’ 'l« , o S fcaU,m!l!* t r * b I* ^ h*’ 02 falnons for horsi3 ‘ (W to he 
{laced In tbe \ W Tnict.er by the 0CTer notei {or «■ h ° ! >* <«) 

? «* Paimaparan, (* wg , AJ , ch , 
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the middlings to Bulbika, 1 Papeya," Sauvua, 3 Taitah, 4 the 
rest being oidinaiy (II 30) In the Jatakas and in the 
Mababharata, the Sind variety comes foiemost (Jat I 178, 
181 , U ICG , III 338 , Dhp 322 , Mbh VI 91 3 f , VII 
43 2) along with the Hunbojas or those of the river country 
(Jat IV 464 , Ivunhopk'i jatajeD eva assim, V 445 , Mbh 
VII 36 36 , VIII 38 13 , \II 36 14 , Kambojanam 
nadijanam, VI 91 3 I) Aratta (Mbh VI 91 3 f) and 
Vanaju (VI 36 36, VIII 38 Id) also figure as famous 
sources of supply the latter of the white coloured 
breed Bilhiha appears (VII 36 36) in the list 
as well as Maln J and Paivatiya ' (VI 91 3 f VII 30 36) 
and the trans Himalayan legiou around Lake Alanasa where 
Aijuna obtained as tribute during his digtijaya many of the 
species called tithn and / ahnasanmanduka (II 28 6) In 
general the source for pedigree steeds was the north-western 
regions including Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
and Afghanistan The north west has been traditionally 
associated with this tiade, the horse dealers from Uttara- 
patha 1 bring their animals for sale to Benares (Jat II 31 
2S7) , horse;, of various species are among the tiabutes 
brought to Arjuna by the northern monarchs tMbh 28 

* Identified by Lassen with Balkl or Bactr a But re[erences in the Mababharata 
assign itto the Pun ab as synonymous -witf Madras Ara(tas and Jartikas On this 
basis (and Mbh VIII 14) it is placed west of the Ravi t! e Msdra city of £akala 
be ng located there 

* Papa ? There are two Papas or PStsb one in Gorakhpur the city of the Malice 
and another in Bihar 

5 Northern Gujarat 

* Ta tila 13 Kalmga accord ng to Mon er WiJl ams 

5 Is it river M-*hi north of the river Narmada —the Moj his of Puden y and Ma s 
of the Penplus? There is another mer Main, tributary of the Ganges m Saran 
district one of the five rivers frequently enumerated m Buddhist literature 

* This seems to be Pto’emy s Parautoi (17 3) and Parsyetai (I« 3) and on bis 
reference is placed in the west and middle of Paropamsadsi or southern and ess ern 
sides of the Hindakuah Have the A£rakas which is the As pas oi of Alexander a 
historians through the Iranian form Asp a (~hor«e) located in the bill country north of 
tbe Kabul anyth ng to do witl its supply of borres'’ 

1 It included the Punjab Kashmir the N W Front cr and part of Afghanistan 
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18 f ), and tin i- am ng the chit! articles, of iLercbaDdi-c 
coming to lb" plain,, along tie trade routes from the Huns 
layas (Artb MI 12 ) 1 

As for elephants, the ArtLasastra roy- that there of 
n-ee-*rtic Eahnga, Anga, h ai u.i and Pracya are 
best, of Dasania and western countries 
of middle quality of Sura lra‘ and Paucajana of low- 
quality (I 2) In the Euru war men of Anga are fourd 

specialised in elephantry (Mbh MIT 22 18) and the battle 

cpirodeo hate many reference,, to the effect tint Pragjtcti-a 
or Bengal (or Assam 0 ) "as rich in elephant f\f 100 13, 
I 26) ot a qualitt unequalled in til" Euru and Pandata 
orm.es So, as the be t stallion came from the west, the 

o Ortsa Rl'' aS l SUPP ' ,Cdfr0m,lle e35 ’- fr0m ,he ^ 

Dand tk V 7 1 PUr 1 Beng3 ' " lnle tk ™ ot ‘lie great 
D ndaka forest , c in the south east of the Vindlitas, ot 

f , l he 'settle"' Janlt com P arat, 'elj infenor 

settlements near about these forests must hate 

non- supplied non and spcc,aJ,s e d in itort 

region of Do arena Melds thcTtort °l!n "" “““ 

( 62 ) It may not he tt.ld to eon^re ^ T"f 
name Dantapura,' the capital 0 f Kal ° nS '’ 1 ° f ' 10 
flourishing industn It or t „ orku , " gl ° " le '- 1mc 
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piosperous tiade in Benares (Jat. I. 320 f. ; II. 197), in 
Ayodhya (Ram. II. 83. 12 ff.), in Vedisa (Bhilsa — Sanchi 
Iu.) and in the Tamil countries (Peri. 56) obviously with 
materials impoited from the above-mentioned sources. 1 

The sources for horses listed above appear also as sources 
of animal skins. The varieties given in 

Skins 

the Arthasastra (II. 11) are mostly assign- 
ed by the commentator to the Himalayan borders and skins f 
are among the wares purveying in the plains from the 
Himalayan loute (VII. 12). Arjuna obtained skins during, 
his promenade in north Harivarsa (Mbh. H. 28. 16). The 
northern Kiratas brought this as tribute to the Kuru king 
among other Himalayan products (II. 52 10 f.). Deer- 
skins and skins of Ranku deer weie presented to Yudhisfhira 
by the king of Iiamboja (II. 49. 19) and by the Balhikas 
(II. 51. 2G), i.c., from the Punjab. 

About the distubution of food-crops inhumation is 

rood crops meagre. In the Penplus, Abina (Abhiia 
in Gujarat) is a fertile country yielding 
wheat and lice, sesame oil and clarified butter (41). This 
is confirmed by the further reference to these as the major 
articles of export from Barygaza, the seaport nearest to the 
Ablrirns (14, 31, 32). But there is abundant evidence that 
wheat and rice and many other cereals were grown over 
almost any part of the country. 2 

References to sugarcane come mostly from the Madhyadesa 
through which flows the river Iksumati or Oxymngis, i.c., 
the United Provinces or the Ganges doab which, according 
to the report of 1931 produced 51‘7 p.c. of the total cane 
crop of India. 

* This crafi 13 now practically confined lo Mysjre 
Murahidabid fol'ow in order. 

J See Et. I. Ch VIII 


'irarancore, Delhi and 
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In the classical works, India lias been noled as Hie 
chief pioducer of aromatic or medicinal 

Herbs roots and , , , . _ 

gums -Herbs, roots and lesinous gums. Promi- 

nent among this group are nard which 
“ holds the fiist place among unguents ” (Pliny, XII. 26) ; 
costus, an aromatic loot ; myrrh, another medicinal and 
aromatic gum ; cardamum, a medicinal herb ; spikenard, a 
flagrant herb made into oil or ointment ; macir, the red 
bark of a large root used foi medicine (Pliny, XII. 16) ; 
pepper, ginger and malabatbrum used as condiments. 

According to Ptolemy, the best malabatbrum or cassia 
Malabatbrum leaf is produced in Iurrhadia (2. 16), a 
town near the eastern coast of Bengal.' 
/p Wa L? r ° Ugbt (1own to the P° rt of Tamralipti for export 
(Feii. 03). An interesting study is given how the Besatae, 
a Tibcto-Buiman tribe of the Himalayas, transacted in silent 
rade in their malabatbrum "itli the people of This (China) 
). It was grown also in the interior of the Tamil 
ountnes reaching the po.ts of Tyndis, Muziiisand Nelcynda 
for export outside (56). J 

Spikenard is generally d.scovered the same regions, 
Spikeo.'d *- e -> in the north-west and tbe north-east 

its source „ ** .T" 38 in Malabar (56). ! In order of 
KaSyapapura) s 'plronn terDlcd Caa P a Pyrene (i.e., of 
HindukusM •, 1 t- f’ a J llsene W Paropanisadai or the 
Strabo Bie tand Of Gel ’ C , W Kabu,) ««• Accor. ling to 
aromatic plants, particuIarlvTl'"" ® elncLisf!m) P roduced 
Alexander’s army U6ed pikenard aD d myrrh which 

«•!»■ On the 'otherLnd the f ^ “ “ d ^ (XY ’ 
the famous Gangetic spikenard 

1 La,aef > places it between fih.ee. 

An . III. pp 233-37 « He A,.l„ 

"* "“'I- "> He H*., .» Bjll.et, A .„„, 

. vunrungbam with Multan. 
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came from the Himalayas to the ports of T.'imralipti and of 
the far south (56, G3). 

Costus, lycium, hard and bdellium were exported from 
the port of Barbaricum at the mouth of 
0 .ra“.rw..h!S, m ”' the Indus (39). This, Sind or regions 
farther north, may be the “upper country” 
from where costus and bdellium were carried through O/enc 
to Barygaza (48). Nard grew abundantly in the country 
of Gcdrosia (Arr. Anab. VI. 2*2). 

The distribution of medicinal and aromatic plants cannot 
be properly studied from the classical authors alone who 
wrote with Knowledge of the seaports serving as outlets of 
these wares and with partial ignorance of the interior. The 
indigenous literature which arc more reliable on this point 
scarcely go into details and when they do, it is difficult to 
identify Indian names with foreign There arc notices on 
gceoU scents in general terms. The Jaina 

Kalpasutra refers to scents of Turushka or 
Turkestan (100). In the Kuru war the fighters from Andhra 
are said to be used to rub powdered scents on their body 
(Mbh. VIII, 12. 1G). About sandal there is more detailed 
information. The Artba£istra observes several varieties all 
Sani3a , of which, according to the commentary, 

arc specialities of Kamarupa or Assam 
barring only a few, viz., the A6oKagratmka which belongs 
to Ce>lon, the Dmvasabheja w’hich is of a city and subjacent 
hill in Western India producing the lotus-scented (padma- 
gandhi) species and the Kale) aka which is the product 
of Svarnabliumi 1 (II. 11). Pinla^tiatos of Lemnos, bio- 
grapher of Appollonius of Tyana (cir. 172 A. D.), writes 
that on the banks of the Hypliasis (Beas) “ grew the trees 
from which unguent was piocnred with which biide and 
bridegroom were anointed, that Venus might be propitious 
to tbeir nuptials.” Another primary source was the 


Simnjabhumi is Banna or Snwatra. 8ee infra, Bk III. Ch. V 
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\Tilayi lulls A verse in the Rljinighaptu, an Ayunedtc 
work, says tint the sandal produced in BeRa mountain 
near the Malaya lull is called Bct(a This is obuouslj 
Mount Bcttigo of Ptolemy (1 22) v Inch is the southern 
poition of the Western Ghats This sandal of the Malaja 
hills and the sandal ind aloe of the Dardara hills 1 were 
exploited hj the Cholas ami the Pundyas (Mbli II 52 33 IT). 

A1 Sandal, aloe, and other perfumes were 

produced b) the people of the Bengal 
coast called the Mlcccha tribe's (Midi II 30 27), m the land 
of Benares (h isikacandana lit V 302, An I 145, Mil 
348), in Baibancum of the loner Indus (barbanka — 
Dhamantanya Nighantu, Rajanighantu), the \anctj which 
is white and scentless and among the Kirutas of the north- 
western Himalayan slopes (Mbit II 52 10 f ) who recall the 
Kirhadai of Ptolemy It reached down to Baryga 7 a to he 
shipped to the ports of the Persian Gulf (Pen 3G) 2 


1 C/ Ealpasatra 10 r a r E t* r • ggceU it | 0 be ll e Nilgins 
* Tb0 ,st enw, «“ 0 wd « diatr button of candana leases in Mysore and 
Malabar wl ere aanJalwood .a now confned Tbe awl and rlimatc of 1 tl esc latter are 
naturally fitted for (be growth and in former t mes tl e* e Id all ot! er place* as appears 
fro several cv, leuces (b na malayara an»atra candmar,. D3 v„ B rd] ate- \rrarako-a 
Uagbo R 61 Pifiatuln 1 4- his, a»,ir*m,a the Tan .1 ep c C.loppat.larann 

omnoT^nofnir” .1 T " °‘ l " 11 •» ,Le c «*• 1» 10 tl e fc t«D.at. 

Z12? f t r UU Ee0l ° e,C! " and C,,mat c fD ' ,ron menls may be eipl.nftl 

by either ot two circumstance* fritlv V n I ooml tl .. i , 

attempts may not hare been mad. T, l a ? ""S' 4 " 

secondly „,L. m., »„» U .Te ce I J” "> «»» -"«■ 

impled scented atalot.1, T L" ** U ^ 

e.od.l „ called for wh.eb the r„d an ' 10 ,te S" 1 "™ Alb m a. tbe Mysore 

I , condone are completely d I, rent „ ... ’ Tb ' "“«««<««• •” J 

.»«. improbable .bat re,,,.. .re„ t .d " d," *"r^ Er ""“ “ " 

tbe meaniog cl wbieb n narrowed ™ l “■">« He Senerel o.„ e 0 r condone 
Santalum Album Linn culminating m course ot time in the 

There is another poss bihty Borne of »*>. „t 

the land of the Kirataa may hare been lb 8CcS n e “ tloned ’ paiticularly Aasam and 
from Ch na * been tLe route aloD * wh ch sandal came to In l.a 

on. naturalised .0 Ind a P 1 " 1 “ »" exotic 

B .nd.,.ood Tree £Tk“ B,', Z V* ILT* ^ ’ “ ““ 
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Of plants made into dyes there were many. Those like 
lac and kusumbha flower were common 
J articles over India. So probably was 

indigo (Pliny, XXXIII. 4), which was exported outside 
from Barbaricura (Peri. 39). 

Varieties of spirituous liquor are mentioned^ e.g the 
soma juice, the varuni, etc. But the best perhaps was the 
grape wine from the vines of Kapisa (Afghanistan) (Panini, 
IV. 2. 99; Arth. II. 25). 

Among metals, gold is the most common occurrence. 

„ Herodotus writes, “ There is abundance of 

Gold 

gold there, partly dug, partly brought 
down by the livers, and partly seized by the manner I have 
described" (HI. 106). The first is the gold obtained from 
mines. The second is alluvial gold or gold dust carried 
down by certain rivers presumably from their bed or from 
their rocky source. Tire third category, the ant-gold 
celebrated by all classical writers from Herodotus to Pliny 
and noticed in the Mnliabbarata was in fact nothing but 
mine gold. About tins Strabo gives the following account : 

11 Among the Dardai, a great tribe of Indians, who 

, inhabit the mountains on the eastern 

Am gold, 

borders, there is an elevated plateau 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the surface there 
are mines of gold, and here accordingly are found the ants 
which dig for that metal. The} are not inferior in size to 
wild foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live by the 
produce of tbe chase. The time when they dig is winter. 1 
They throw' up heaps of earth as moles do at the mouth of 
the mines. The gild du&t has to be subjected to a little 
boiling. The people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly 

1 " The miners of Tbek Jalung . prefer working id winter as tbe 

frozen soil there stands nell and is not likely to trouble them much by falling in " 
J.R A 8 , Vol. 39, pp 119 f 

2S-13G5B 
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bearf3 of bnrd,; ' D “ny this off. If they come oped; 
the ants would attack them and pursue them if they fled 
and would destroy both them and their cattle. So, to effect 
the robbery without being observed, they lay down in several 
different places pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, a D a when 
the ants are by this devise dispersed, they carry off the gold 
dust. This they sell to any trader they meet with while 
it is still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing melals n 
unknown to them ” (XV. i. 44). 

. ^ rr ' an fluotes Nearchos having seen many skins of these 
anunnls in the Macedonian Camp (15 ; cf. Pliny, VI, XI 
. Tll .° 60 rojdhic ants, equipped with horns, “ not 
interior in size to wild foxes," gifted with “amazing 
speed and living upon chase, capable of destroying men 
and their cattle have not been satisfactorily identified. The 
most plausible theory advanced so far is that the whole 
is a contused and mythic version of the mining operation 
of the Tibetans who dug in winter, whose ferocious block- 
an tan coloured mastiffs guarded dwellings and mines as 
even now and whoso pickaxes wore grafted by hearsay 
lorns on the animals.' Whatever the identity of these 
cannot be doubted that there were gold mines in 
TiW.nn4n.iM D:lr<,ist;,n ° r the Tibetan highlands or 
i‘r»' pi.iMi farther west in the Himalayan tracts 

nnnnu „r w During the saciifice of Eaiasuyj the 

hroth. L vT,'i M , d of modern Garhwal, 

° u lira heaps of gold measured in jars and 

S*e Indian Antiqmry vy ... 

pro»* thit “the paid d, £gltl , M ,‘ PP*~ • >ff where arguments ire aldoreJk 

real acts oar as so many etniM a » * * ere t ’ r, 8' n ' 1 % neither, as the ancient? it-ppJ*' 1 - 
foractacn areonnt cf u, ei ™ fD ° f le * rc,n S suppose 1, larger anio:* ‘ 

miner* wkuetaoie oflife *ttd dre« r * PPe * raaCCOr ® uljterriiccan lul'its, tut TiWss 

present day. 1 —McCnadle r ^ r “ mot * ,t •ctiqoity what they a« attf* 

* Mtnii-»uia UhajsV-ra,,. • 

HLlCiKU, Bat Menj,U^ •* ^ ’ 30 m,! « »*-th of Bbigalpw (Mb'. XIII 
c( lbs tnns-HIr-aUjaa i rv ~ y ° ^ o!J *' v{ Porepas stood at tie east?* 

bate been anerbre Mnd ir ,. Tt *‘ * * * 13 in whose nt ghK-sri^ ^ 1 
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laiscd fiom underneath the earth by ants (pipihkam naina 
luldhrtam jat pipilikaih) The Kiratas of the north-western 
Himalayas brought along with other ai tides of tribute gold 
of great splendoui procured from the mountains (Mbh. H. 
52 10 f) Because of the reputation of this gold along 
the upper courses of the Indus among the westerners, the 
Indus ha* been supposed to be one of the four rivers of 
Baradise m the Book of Genesis, viz., the PiBhon, “ which 
compasseth the whole land of Havilah where there is gold , 
and the gold of that land is good.” 1 * 3 4 

There were other sources of the metal The author of 

... the Penning heard thit there weie gold 

Ollier 5 utrees 1 

minis near Timralipli 01 Tarahik md that 
there nas a gold com called edits (63). Sehoff suggests 
that this might have been the gold of the Chotanagpnr 
plateau, 75-150 miles nest to the mouth of the Ganges.® 
Rivers like the Son (from smrna or suvarn a) known as 
Eraunoboas or Hiranyavaha/ carried alluvial gold m con- 
siderable quantities The so-called Mleccha tribes of Bengal 
brought gold as tribute to Yudhisthira (Mbh. II. 30 27). 
Further east was the island (or land) of Suvarnabhumi and 
Suvarnadwipa identified with Burma or preferably with 
Sumatra,* owing its name to its gold mines (suvarna-rupaka- 
dwlpam suvarnaharamandium, Ram. IV. 40. 30). ! Pliny 
states that extensive gold mines were operated on the 


1 Havilah is identified with Manasa earevara 

1 Where rnsny old workings along with the ontcrop3 ot (he veins have been 
discovered 

3 The Son is referred to aa Eifanyavaba in Baija'a Har^acaritam 

4 The alternative Suvarnadwipa is a strong support for Sumatra (c/ lavabbumi 
and Yavadwipa Tor Java) which las always been noted for its abundance of gold 
la popular parlance the name however went for the East Indian islands including 
Burma and Malay See It C Majomd.tr Suvarnadwipa 

3 Pliny is mote Bceptic * Beyood the mouth of the Indus ire Cl ryss and 
Argyre (identified fay lute with Burma and Arakan) neb, as I believe m metals 
Tor I cannot readi'y believe, what la asserted by some writers that their soil is jid 
pregnated with gold aud silver l\l) 
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other side of Mount Capitaha (Abu) (VI ). 1 The litaty 
tribute paid in 300 talents of gold dust annually by the 
Indian satrapy of the Persian Empire, f.r., the country 
west of the Indus (Herodotus, III. 07) may line been 
obtained from the northern mountains or from some fora! 
centre. But gold was far more plentiful in the south than 
in the north (A, tl. VII. 12) Pliny mentions gold on the 
Malabar coast obuously coming from the mines of Mysore’ 
And ' from Megisthcnes «c learn that Taprobanc is more 
productive ol gold than Indi i itnlf *' (VI. 22). 

To some of these sources siher is attributed dong with 

Slim b'old As “ gold is rery abundant among 
„ ,, " ,c ^'rdae' so is "siber among the 

cae (S.rt.i or Sataka near the Daradas) (Pliny, VI). 
In Pliny s work silver mine ,s spotted along with gold near 
siber ^ cc “ rdll 'S t0 Ptolemy Ceylon bad mines of gold, 
, I? "?,* (U> The Bengal tribes brought 

wntast r S l ° " IC I" «>«k AraUn 

went as the siber country < Sugrlra’s search party in the 

d r s (b, T fira 

RuDakadirTnfi .1 . far,her cast the island of 

Pliny whether there uerc'gold o'rld ““ S<Cp "“ sm of 
regions 6 d or s,Ker in far eastern 

om ™ — - - -»■ 
U “ *jn.» nnvj corned awlJ ]d *‘ a or Opb,r of II, . S|I,I. from «hon> 

clher identifications of Sopbu or Opbir PrCC,ous 6loaes 10 11, a d.,„ of Solomon Tor 
1 Tb. ,„, rtz Z, ' FP- MS f 

■"™b “ ■”»"» of OS p c of India*, total gold 



‘’""'“S"* 1 •Irnrtor. of tb. ro.ntrj, 

, 1 E '“! B ”“> 'I rrOnod. ll.r l!) pL 1 re »Sonl„| Addro.a to lb, 

Tb, northern S b,„ B , „ ' “ 1883 

"' m "" B “”“ “» «OTb rnuch of l„d„ , 
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On the whole silver seems to ha\e been a much rarer 
metal than gold. In Indian and foreign 
other metals j^ejature, particularly in Pali works, refer- 
ence to it is far less common than to the latter. 1 The 
sources of other metals of lesser value are refened to even 
less frequently for obvious reasons. They weie not worth 
bringing as precious tributes to propitiate conquering 
monarchs nor would they interest foreigners concerned 
with trade transactions or whose primary source of know- 
ledge was trade relation. In using our authorities these 
underlying motives which detract from their completeness 
should always be borne in mind. 

The Periplus notices copper among the exports from 
Barygaza (36). The source is not known. 
The metal is not extensively worked at 
pieseut. But formerly it was smelted in large quantities 
m South India, Rajputana and at various parts of the outer 
Himalayas where a Killas-like rock persists along the whole 
lange and is known to be copper-bearing in ICulu, Garhwal, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 2 Schoff supposes that this 
might also be European copper of the Parthian Empire 
re-sliipped to the West. 

There were rocks yielding salt. “ There are mountains 
Rock Bait a ^ so of nalive salt as, for instance 

Ormenus in India where it is cut out like 
blocks from a quarry and is continually reproduced, whence 
a greater revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country 
than they derive from gold and pearls ” (Pliny, XXXI. 7). 
*‘In the territory of the Sopeithes there is a mountain 


Copper 


1 Mrs Rhys Davids * J. E A. 8 , 1901 

* Walt Commercial Products 0 / India, p 101. Remains of old excavation and 
exhausted mines are found jn several places near aboa* Darjeeling and Jamtt. in 
Bargunda, Manbhum and the Santhal Parggnas, in Singbhum where the deposits 
are said to have been exploited by the Seraks or lay Jams about or before the Christian 
era, in Tamkhao of the Indore state, in Hacpat Nag of Kashmir, sn Nellore of Madras, 
in the Narnul district of Patiala and in Rajputans, Sikkim, etc 
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livelihood to the Pandya chief-- (Nagpur Stone In. of the 
Malava mlers, 1104-5 A D.). 1 “ The southern ocean full of 
rolling waves, the shores of which were shining with the 
multitude of rays of numerous pearls dropped from shells 
struck and broken by the trunks of excited elephants 
resembling whales. ... ” fKendui PI. of Kirtivarman II, 
Saka Sam 672). 2 All the varieties of pearl mentioned 
in tho Arthasastia are specialities of Pandya and 
Kerala countries and of Ceylon (II 11 ; VII. 12) In 
the Penplus, Ceylon on the one shore (61) and Colchi 
(Kolkai) of the Pandya kingdom and Argara (Uraiyur) 
of the Chola figure as centres of pearl-fishing 3 Ptolemy 
mentions pearl fishery in the Kolkhic Gulf (1. 10), % e., 
in the Gulf of Manar m south Tinnevelly. Pliny quotes 
Megasthenes to the effect that Taprobane produced pearls 

In the north of 6 reater size than India (VI. 22). 

The north also gave pearls though of 
inferior quality and smaller size The noithern centre was 
the Bengal const from wheie the mleccha tribes paid to 
Bhima tributes of gems, pearls (mammauktika) and valu- 
able corals (vtdrumaiica mahadhanam, Mbh II 30 27) 
That pearls were fished near about the poit of Tamralipti 
and gathered there for export is also affirmed in the Penplus 
(63). Pliny ascribes the trade also to Perimula (VI 54) 
placed in the western coast somewheie near Bombay or in 
Simylla. 

Apart from pearls, sea-fishing was the main occupation 
fi«a fnhmfi of the Ceylonese. “All then energy is 
.... , devoted to catching fish and the monsters 

of the deep ; for the sea encircling the island is reported to 

* 15 I II 13 

* F I IX 28 


r»y* that Colcb, wai worked by ^ ^ * * tata moDO ** 0, y The Per, P l,w 

iL 1 0 ow,,„ cl ; z ani regar ,,og *■ '* * tb,s 
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breed an incredible number of fish (A ‘ban, 10. 2. 22). 

Ceylon and the Tamil countries made use of tortoise^sliell 
(Peri. Gl, 5G) as well as other shells (3amklm, Arth. VII. 2) 
which they supplied to the north and abroad to the West. 1 


In textile industry, the north was leading against the 
south (Arth. YIT. 12). The choicest stuff 
Benares* fabnc s were of Benares and Bengal. The fine 
muslin of Kasi (kiisikasucUattha, kfisikani 
Vatthani) is a common reference {Jat IV. 352, V. 377, 
VI. 47, 144 ; Mil. 1). A familiar simile is the Benarcb 
muslin of delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow, or 
red or white) in colour, blue (or jellow, etc.) in appearance, 
and reflecting blue (or yellow, etc.) (vattham Barjnaseyyn- 
lam ubbatoblmgaviraat|ham nilain nllavannam nllanidassa- 
nnm nllanibhasam, Dn. XIV. iii. 29 ; XXIII. iii. 1 ; Mn. 
77, An. V. Gl f.). It is pleasant to handle (sukbasampha* 
ssarn), of great worth (mabaggbam), of good colour 
(vannavantam) and a treasure to be laid up in a scented 
casket (An. I. 248). Kasi is in the list of places which 
produce the best quality of cotton fabrics (Arth. II! 11, 
Sn. V. 45). According to the commentator of the Maliii- 
parinibbana Sutta, the texture was so fine that it absorbed 
no oil and hence was used to cover the body of the deceased 
Buddha. There were extensive cotton fields in the 
neighbourhood from which the yarn was spun (Jat. Ilf. 
286), The silk-fabric of Benares still carries this reputa- 
tion. 


The Bengal spinners and weavers produced muslins of 
Of Bengal the Guest sort called Gangetic which were 
brought down to Tamralipti for export 
(Peri. G3), the traditions of which were maintained by the 
famous muslins of Dacca, Santipur and Paraslidanga down 


1 Northern traders voyaging from Barygaza brought tortoise shell also from 
Socotra. 


39 — 13G5B 
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to the advent of British traders. In the Arthagastra list, 
Vanga (Eastern Bengal) was the source of cotton fabrics 
and blankets. Pundra (Northern Bengal) and Suvama- 
kudya 1 supplied blankets and fibrous garments (patromali); 
the latter were obtained also in Magadba (II. 11 ). Among 
the presents leceived by Bhima from the mlecclms on the 
coast of Bengal were fine cloths and blankets (caruvastiani, 
kambahm, Albli. II. 30. 27) Sericulture was known some- 
where near about, for the eastern party sent from Kiskmdkja 
came across the land of worms yielding silk thread 
(bniimiflca kosakaranam. Ram. IV. 40. 23) 2 

The north was another source, chiefly of woollen clothes. 5 
The north Wool a source of blankets, the Arthasastra 
oo, , , , , mentions Nepal (II 11 j JIanu, HI. 

and the Himalayan regions in general (VII. 12). 

. r ^ sent ,0 Yudhistlnra as tribute blankets 
s texture along with deer skins (JIbh. II. 49 19) 

animal's?" ^ of mice and other 

thTads of "gofd m -^° and ° f ' ,air ° f Ca,s 3,1 "> laid »“'■ 
auinan vailan varsadamsan juiarupapariskrtan 
arajinamukhjamsca kSmbojah piadadan baliun. 

manufactured fn (W 5r °" S b,anl ' ets of woollen texture 

51. 2(1 . 

1 9 

’ cl,„. 

” ” 1 «!"■ propor lot T , 11 otr.SU.on 

■«lr ls,„ e c,„„„ „„ er „^ ,J Zl ’n™’7°’° '' 
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In noitli Harivarsa Arjuna obtained finest clothes and silks 
(28. 1C). The cloth produced in the Sivi country,' ot which 
the choicest suit of king Pajjotn of Avanti was made (Mv. 
VIII. 29), was a known luxury favoured in the palace. 2 
The Arthasastra list is completed with Madhurfi (of the 
, south)," Aparanta (Konkann),* Ivalinga, 

Other sources. r , 

Vatsa (city of Knu&mbl) and ManTsa 
(Mil his mat!) 3 for tiio best stuff of cotton fabrics. Of these 
Aparanta and MahismatT are corroborated in the Peri plus 
which deals with the same countries while speaking of 
Baryga/a, Ozone and Abiria. From Barygaza were shipped 
westward, mallow cloth, jarn, silk cloth and cotton cloth, 
the broad type called monachc 1 and that called saymalogcnc 5 
(6, 14, 31, 32, 49). UjjainI was one of the centres of 
production of the^e textiles transported to Barygaza (48). In 
Abiria, a very fertile country, cotton was extensively culti- 
vated and cloth made therefrom of coarser sort (41). But a 
sheep-rearing, pastoral people as they were (41), the 
Ablrirns produced blankets of better stuff of which they 
brought various kinds as present to king Yudhi^hira. 
Cotton cloth and silk yarn were exported also from 
Barbaricum (39), probably the produce brought down trom 
the north. 

* Troni ths testimony of 2?a Ipcq anJ Hiucn Tsaug who inakis tbo (S'i ho-to) 
the 6cenc of the classic story of king Ofimara giving Ins flesh to save ho fugitive 
pigeon, it would appear to be in Gundhtra or Swat valley* {Beal's Records, p 200 
But from the Sibipnra in ShorLot Inscription Vogel pi ices if m Shorhot m Jhaog 
district below the junction of the Jhelum ant the Chenub It may ho the Sihoo 
of Strabo (Iboe Dioil, Sobn Curtins) and Sivapura of Pamm said to belong to the 
northern country. Cunningham places it in Lower Beat in Juflmidhar district. A 
branch of the Sibis migrated to Mewar wtere they h'd their cipital Jetuttara 
(Veseantara Jat. ; Jattaranr, Alberum : India, I, p 302). 

i Siteijy/iliain duuayuyain Buddbagl osa gi\es two explanations of which the 
latter, marc plausible, 19 “ a cloth woven from yarn which skilTul women of the 6111 
country apm ” 

® Commentary. 

1 Mlnaksi ? 
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Maclhura of the Arthas5»tra is also confirmed. Tlie silk 
cloth of the Tamil polls of Nylcynda, Tvndis and Muzms 
«erc inland produce (56). Muslin, mallow clolh and much 
ordinary cloth were carried from Tagara to Barygaza (51) 
The Cholas and the Pandyas brought to the Pandavas fine 
cloth inlaid ruth gold (Mbh n. 52. 33 If.). 

* # * 

The countnes and then specialised commodities so far 
as the) may bo asceitained fiom the above may be airanged 
thus in tabular ordei 


COMMODITY 
Animals 
• II rse 

2 Plepbat t 


Ammai moot cp 


COUNTRY 


(Ancient mines) 

Vindhu hamboja, 1rat(a 
a,a,u Baliuks S||n|ro 
Oafce Manas i, Parratiy, 

Pramob'a, harusa, Inga Bengal, Bhagalpur, 


norusa, mga 
hahnga, DaSarga, Surajfra 


(Modern equivalents) 
Sind, Punjab, N W T P 
N Gu arat, Mansarowar, 
P of Hiolukush 

Onsia, 


6 E. of Vmdkyas, KatJit* 
wad 


3 I Tory 


Skins 


Pood cron. 


naS ?rp» Dictap ira, Kail. 

Ajftlbja, ^ , d|ia T " , 
countries 

Himalayan bardert, v 

r®”*’niiE,iI' ,, ’ t *’ 


s E Vjndbyas, Dantan 

(Midoapore *> ), Benare*. 
Oudn, Bbtlaa, Mysore 
V I) . of Himaiayar, Iltndulmh, 
Fun.ab 


5 lt'r«. Wht.t, Hl„„ 

be#a me 

«“■**. noo7s. 


Coast of S Gujarat 


MaUbathruo 
"• Spkenard 

8 Myrrh 
9. Nani 
19 Costna, Lj 
Cion, njell un 

1 tcrcMia 


Kirrbadia, Uesaiae, l„ n ,| 

Grdros a 

O'Jrau.L . I H. 

. Crrbrneiun to 1 0 | ()l 


IUngpur (■>), Tibeto- norma, 
Tamil countries 
Kashmir, Hindulush Kabul, 
S Beluchlstao, En Hina 
l»y as 

S Deluchistan 
S Deluchistan, gind («) 

Smd and regions farther 
north ( * ) 


11. (Vents 
1 '• ^mltl 


T,ml *. Anitr, , 

htmarUja, Htn- t T uikc*tan. Andbra 

rvl “ 
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COMMODITI C QPNTR1 

Pepfcmfs (Ancient names) (Modem equivalents) 

13 Aloe Bengal coast. No KirStna, Bengal, N W of Himalayas, 

Dardara Hills N i Igi ri 8 


Dte 

14 Indigo N of Barbancum Sind ( 0 ) 


\VlKE 

15 Gripe nine hapita Ifghamslan 


MlSBRALb 
1C Gol 1 

17 <?il v,r 

18 Copper 
1J Rock salt 

20 Diamond 

21 StoDes 


Dnrdai, Merit, Mandara, North 
crn Kiratai Upper Indus, 
Havilah, near limralipti 
Erunnoboas, SLvanjabbumi 
E of Ml Capitalia, Malabar, 
Taprobnne 

Sitae, E of Mt Capitalia, 
Bengal, Rupakadivipa, 
Cey on 

(exported from) Baiygaza 

Ml Ormenus, Sindhu 

Vidatbha, Kodala, Ka$i> 
Kalinga, Sabarai, Tamil 

Akestnes and Ganges, N of 
Himalayas, Btnrajya, Pin 
dkyas, Ozene, Paethana 
Malaya, Tamil, Ceylon 


Til el, farlnraf, N W, of 
Himalayas am] Hindu Rush, 
CbotaDagpur ( 0 >» tl e Son, 
Snmatn Rajpulana, Mala 
bar, Ceylon 

Tibet, Ra]pntana, Cbotanag 
pur ( 9 ), Sumatra, Ceylon 

S India R& pu'ana, Himalavan 
range 

Range between Jhelum and 
Indus 

Berar, Oudh, Benarea, Orissa, 
Sambbalpur ( ? ), Tamil 

Clipnab aud Ganges, Gaihwal 
and Himalayas, Vtndhyas 
and Salpura, IV n Ghats, 
Ceylon 


Pan lya, Taprnbanc, 
coast, 8tmyll» 
Beugal coast 
Tamil, Ceylon 

tcrtoiae and 
other shell 


Bengal S E coast of Tamil, Ceylon , 
Bengal coast 
Bengal coast 
Tamil, Ceylon 


iisnm 

22 Pearl 

23 Coral 

24 8ca fishing. 


Texti lbs 


25 Cottoi cloth Sici Ka’t, Vanga, Funira, 

Magalha, Kalinga, Vatsa, 
Aparaflta, Mahi^mati Abhi 

ia, Madhnra, Cbola, 

Papdr a 

26 Blankets Vanga, Pttndra Nepal, N IV 

Himalayas, Aambo/a, Bal 
hika, Abhira 

27 Silk Sill land of East, Bathiha, N 

Harivarfa, Tamil 

28 Jute and Pan Ira, hlagadba, Balbiha 
fibrous cloth. 


Sbcrkot, Benares, E & N Ben 
gal, Bihar, Orissa Maha 
rastro. Tan ll 


Pi A Bengal, Aepof, N W, 
Himalayas Punjab, Balkb 
( 9 Maba astra 
Assam ( ? ), Balkb (?),*» 
Himalayas Tsmil 
N Bengal, Bihar, Balkh (?) 
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The list is no doubt incomplete, defective and lacking 
valid confirmation in many cases. There wcie innumerable 
thriving industries outside tins small range which cannot be 
localised for lack of materials The compilation, tentatively 
made from vague and scrappy literary notices may not be 
correct in evciy detail But the facts of localisation and 
specialisation stand out ; and for certain industries at least, 
c g , the muslin of Bengal, the pearls of P.indyaand Ceylon, 
the sandal of Mysore and Assam, the gold of Tibet, Garbwal, 
Malabar and Ceylon and the ficct-footcd horse of Sind and 
the Punjab, evidences are almost unimpeachable The cata- 
logues of the Arthafiastra and the Sabhapaiva alone, from 
which many items have been omitted in this chapter, give the 
modern economist ample food for thougl it over the magni- 
tude of lost arts and mdustiies exhausted mines arid forests, 
exterminated flora and fauna and defertiliscd agricultural 
land 



CHAPTER V 

Organisation or Industries 


Guild orgamsition Iretn and pug t Origin of combination StageB \edic, 
Poll end I’pic 

Organisational structure (n) Localisation of in lustr'cs Theory , practice — in 
town in Milage (b) Leadersl ip the pnmuf Iiu the jettfisf fl frl Heredity of occu- 
pation Exceptions the anfeoavi -rules (d) Guild laws evolution regulation of 
investments srd dividends, of contracts, sanction against delinquency judicial 
power 

Finances The balance sheet Public works 

Relation with civil power Paternal care Arbitration of di putrs the bhania 
ganla Guardianship? The guild militia a thorn 

The organised crafts 

Functions and powers Flag Coins Peal Control of Municipal power 
Receiver of deposits and executor of en lowments Mobility Cultural life Indepen 
dent development Disintegration 

Tools and mechanical pouer ore not the sole means for 
The gmid the production of wealth It requires 

organisation, combination and laws regu- 
lating business The progress of Indian arts and crafts 
depended in no small degree on the organisational genius of 
the people The industrial combines in ancient India have 
generally been termed * guilds’ as they hear a close resem- 
blance to those prototypes of mediaeval Europe 

Sanskrit works use many words with references to local 
grent bodies, the distinction between which is 

not precisely defined Generally, however, 
the terms henl and puga go for industrial and commercial 
guilds. 1 Kaiyata and Tattvabodhim explain sienl in Panim 
(II 1 59) as an assembly of persons following a common 
craft or trading in a common commodity (ekena Alpena 
panyena va je jlvanti tesam samuhah irani) The com- 


An«l sometimes gama, nigamo, gana samgha, samuha, samtlt, etc 
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mentatorson Manu (VIII. 41) and Narad a (I. 7) explain it 
nearly in the same sense, but in the Artha&istra, Sreni is 
either a guild of workmen (II. 4) or a military clan (VII. 16) 
or communities like those of Kambojas, Surastras and 
Ksatnyas who subsist by agriculture, trade and military 
p„ga service. So the puga is a craft or trade 

guild according to the commentators of 
Narada (X. 2) and Yrijnavalkya (II. 31). But both Vira- 
mitrodaya and Mitdksara distinguish it from the truti as an 
association of persons of different castes and occupations 
while ireni is a more limited assembly of people of same 
craft or occupation though possiblj of different castes. 

As Vrhaspati points out, anarchy and insecurity in busi- 
Urge to umon ness ^ ere tho cailiest impulse to combina- 


tion (XVII. 5 f.l. The danger came not 
only from the conditions of the market but also from the 
seventy of the civil law m regard to certain crafts. 1 In fact 
gul \ 6 1S characteristic of an advanced stage of 
economic progress when ' the individual mechanics, artisans 
or traders have sufficient business instincts developed in 
em, am ave achieved sufficient success in their several 
usinease^ to appreciate the necessity of organising them- 
elves m to a community for the purpose of promoting their 
ndividnal and collective interests The idea of organ- 

™ sIdT r r e ’r S1SWaS >" ‘be division of 

castes and allocation of functions. The VaiSvas were called 
ganasija in distinction from the n -u J 5 we ‘ e ca,le0 
as co-oneraKm. „ ™ ™ e Brahm anas and Ksatnyas 

14 12 ■, ^ necessary for acquiring wealth (Br. Up. 

commone^caslif thccmcrnc 0D1 'f W ' thi ” «“ " 

emergence of traders as a distinct body 


n. n« .La r e ° ia " a " ,v “™akk 

snd of smiths of gold * Ql j Bi i T ,. Tl » Visna gulda 

3 n 77- nr , , r are pre eminent 


Manu — But 
nocuous of all 
metal workers 
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from agriculture and cattle-rearing signifies a further stage 
in this progress. 

The plea of Geldner and of Roth for the existence of 
guilds in Vedic literature has been keenly 

Development, 

disputed. But the words Sresthm and 
sraistfoja used in Vedic texts 1 uould appear from their 
contexts to mean ‘ headman of a guild ’ and * his position 
of primacy.’ For more positive evidence of institutional 
growth we have to look to a much later age. “As the 
Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before the priest-caste 
and gave unrestricted freedom to the third estate, it is not 
>vonderful that guild-life is characteristic of a Buddhistic 
environment.” 2 Eaily Pah literature is full of references 
to guilds and heads of guilds are of the highest social 
position. They are great householders always represented 
in the social set of kings and piinccs. Hefei ences in 
the Epics and in subsequent records, epigiaphic and 
literary, arc equally informative. In the Santiparva it 
is fully realised that the gona when united, acquires great 
wealth by the strength aud prowess of its constituents 
(artbascaiva’diiigamyante samghatabalapaurusaih, 107. 15). 

In the origin and consolidation of guilds four important 
factors had their pait. It has already 
duatnTaTm^he'ory! 13 been seen that certain industries were 
specialised at certain places. Within the 
same district or town again each industry tended to be 
localised at a particular area of its own. The Arthasastra 
ordains that merchants trading with scents, garlands, grains, 
and liquids (gandha-malya-dbanya-rasapanyah) are to settle 
in tho eastern quarter of a town. Traders in cooked rice, 
liquor and flesh (pakkannasuramamsapanyah) and piostitutes 


1 Tor references see Macdonell and Keitb, Vedic Index. 

* Washburn Hopkins * India Oid nnd he a, p 171. 
30-1 3G1B 
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(rupajiiah) to the south Artisans manufacturing worsted 
threads cotton threads, bamboo mats, skins, armours, 
weapons and gloves and the Sudras to the west (urmsutra 
venucarmsi armasastray at ana karavah) Smiths „nd work 


ers in precious stones (lobamaml ant ah) find place with tie 

tutelar! deity and Brahmanas m the north (II 4) The 

Agmpunna males a totally different allocation e\cept for 

the prostitutes and foi the religious people The goldsmiths 

are to be in the south west corner of the town the pro 

fessional dincers and musicians aud the harlots m the south 

the stage manageis the carriagemen and fishermen m the 

south west Those who deal m cars and chariots, weapons 

and cutlery in the west liquoi merchants, olficeis and 

emp oyees m the north west religious people m the north 

Trui vendois in the north east This ,s in the outermost 

circ e n the inner blocks are the military the civilians 

t le e t te of the town The Mayamala gives a more 

compheated plan To the south-a little to the sides 

10U e e weavers to the north wheelwrights or carters 

cakrinain) T e outermost sites are dmded mto sever, I 

fisb ">«t *, fool and tegdah.es 

(d cloth , f °° d ’ o blS ' nS ■' Dd POtler ^ W brass ■> nd bronze ’ 
Co .Shops, (/) „ce 1nd P1(%1 { Hl|on J 

yen,„?res,°d r e , riESan<lfl0 " erS a " ■">« 

vard are as Tif Al0 " S " le r0lds " ltllln tlle bou,c ' 
clothes driipR 01 5 hl lls of Jewels and precious stones, gold, 

trade marts staffs arc not ™ C f ,c,nes etc In P°rts or in 
compact, set un in m bc ‘ n,Cr res >dentnl but more 

b 'g b -y,t„ "L" e m0 '" r0 '' S ° l e " ,Kr S ' fe ° f «* 

I" a different order ofTan tfiiC ‘ CnC:> (C ‘* 10> " 151 
arc placed in the outturn , n " ,S 1rll,1n5 1nd oianual workers 

totho east or 

west — fishermen in <i 10r craftsmen to the north 
to the west butchers , to the north- 
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oilmen , to the south-east or north-uisl — architects ; fur- 
ther off — washermen , one hiom (2 miles) off fiom the east — 
sweepers (Clis SI, 29). 

flans differed in theory and in practice. But there is 

no doubt that mdustnes and occupations 

In pra< ttce 

tended to be segiegated from one another 
partly under the same circumstances which lead to the 
localisation of modern industries In the towns of the 
Madliyadesa we come across the ivory- workers’ street (danta- 
hiraoithim in Benares, Jat I. 320 f , II 197), the lotus 
street ( uppaiavlthm in Savatthi, II. 321), the washermen’s 
street (rajakavltlnm, IV 82), the street of the Vessa« 
(vessanam vitlnya, VI 485), the weavers’ quartet (tantauta- 
tatthamm, I 356 , pesakarawtbi, DhpA I 424) and a 
street m the caterers* quarters (odonikagharavltbi- 
yam, III 49) As in the town people with the same 
industrial pursuit flocked in a specified street or quarter, in 
the countryside, the) congregated in the same village settle- 
ment and formed a more developed organisation A car- 
penter’s village with 500 or 1,000 families is often seen m 
the frontier of the state cf Kasi or m the outskirts of the 
city of Benares (ka'urattbe paccantagame hahu vaddhakl 
vasanti, I. 247 , kulasahassamvaso mabavaddbakigamo, IV. 
159, 11 18, 405, IV 207) There w as a weavers’ ullage 

near Benaies under a headman (Dliammapala’s Com on 
Theng, Pss. 157 ff.) and a smith’s village of 1,000 houses 
(sahassakutiko kammaragamo, HI 281) is also referred to 
Brahmanas formed similar villages for their scholastic and 
religious activities (VI. 514, Mn 41, 150) 1 The craftsmen 
purveyed tlieir goods to the people of neighbouring towns 
and villages or executed orders from them jointly or severally 
(Vr XVII 11) 

1 For Milages of fhlerracn hunters, tlneves, cwftlas ccnas, nala ar«s elt 
see tn/ra, Bk V Cb III, Bk VI, Cb III 
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After localisation (lie next factor was leadership, - v ('he 
The jeithnie. localised industry, the (jama or the stiii 
„ ,, , , " as frequently organised under a leader 

led idthala. We hear of jctthahas of carpenters, smiths 
"eavers, garlandinabers (in. 405) as well as of other infer!,,; 
crafts and of manners, th, eves, caravan-guards, etc. Fid 

surmises that his office was hereditary and honorary, based 

r*~* iuro - raI 

HIT oc.il rr ' and ric b and of great substance 
1 illaee a 6 ‘° tare combined the functions of the 

iocal gu.ld '"' JgC SJnd,C ncd the present of the 

third factor uas heredity of occupation. From 

Heredity jf occnpa re ^ UeD ^ Use of (be suffixes lllld and 

put a a ter a craft name, it would appear 
the fathpr i * 3 stuc k to the same craft 

accumulated d °'™ ‘° '" s 50D lns ca P’ ,!ll > crcdit "“<• 

f j ater, during the period of the 
transactions " ’ Wlth deveIo P ment oI trade 

deepened, and bein^r simitar^oTl “'i 

traditional orinnlc r ^e cas * es on account of the 

ship, they graduany°s 0t aild the bereditariness of member- 

customs with reference L aS cer!a,n rules and 

developed, the anm, carriage and interdiuing liere 

became the m „aer^rad”g c ,l;r. l ,“ S,C ' ' i “ ,hey fiDa " 3 

Bat occupation^ alml} , rigidIy determine( , b 

d by the 

in th e p, r 3 referellc cs particularly 
pop’ 1 , the acaritju and ‘ caDon to tb e master and the 
", here the latter undereoes ? ' W aD establishment 
t lC f° rrnc r an art whiehT^ °' a P prrat *“shiP under 
Cb be c b 00 scs to pursue in future. 

1,tl ' 0 "' S "" ,tC '"*'»3. r i; 9 
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His role is not always that of a learner, — for sometime* he 
excels his master in skill (Jat. V. 290 fif.). It is very often 
that of an assistant or a servant akin to the worst conditions 
of wage labour I 

From Nurada’s rule it seems that the period of appren- 
ticeship was very similar to the condition 
taShip 1 ° f arPrCD bondage. A youngman desirous of 
learning a trade was free to do so. He 
lived with a master, worked for him and was fed and taught 
by him (also Vr. XVI. 6). Like, a slave by Ins roaster 
he should be treated as a son. 2 He might not be made 
to do any other work than the one he was learning. The 
master might compel the apprentice's return if he ran 
away. In case the apprentice learns the craft more quickly 
than stipulated in the contract, the time left over shall be 
his master’s and all the piofit derived from the apprentice 
during that period shall accrue to his master (also Yaj. II. 
187). It follows that he was bound down for a given 
length of time and that the advantage fiom his work was 
wholly his master’s. If agreed upon in advance he might 
be rewarded with a fee on attaining proficiency, hut lie 
should continue to work for his master till the staled time 
was up (V. lc-21). 

The last and the strongest factor binding the constituen- 
cies as a close homogeneous unit was the 
laws . e>°iu O p era tion of the guild laws. The evolu- 
tion of these laws may be traced back 
roughly to the first six centuries before the Christian era 
in the foim of comentions taking shape. The tendency 
is indicated in two rules of Gautama. “Laws of districts, 

1 In fact Miai5a treats them in the same ilia pier along with hired servants 
atul slaves. 

1 Ct M\ I CJ !, nlicre Ucdilb* aajs that tLe icariija ought to consider 
the atittrutila as a son, the anletHida abctild consider the Scamjo aa a father. JIo 
rsWta the Ihilllu * to live the firat ton jrsjs w dependence on the acantja Of 
cititic the ru’e relates to education is *acj«d lc*t and not m a craft. 
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castes and families, when not opposed to -acred texts, aic 
an authority ” , aud ** ploughmen, merchants, herdsmen, 
money lenders and artisans (ire also authority) foi their 
respective classes (XI 20 f , Vas 1 17, XIX 7) While 
Gautama is an advocate of local usage and law of caste, 
Manu reckons guild laws a=> on par with those of castes 
and localities A king should settle the laws only after 
a careful examination of the laws of castes, districts, guilds 
(sreni) and families (VIII 41 , Yaj I 360 f , Nnnda, 
X 2) Vrhaspati goes farther to enjoin tint the king 
must approve of whate\er the gu Ids do to other people in 
accordance with their rules whether that is cruel or kind 
(X\II 18) 

These rules were meant to regulate distribution of profits 
and liabilities, investments and dividends 
S ha A rKi D i'ab?hi« s of among the number* According to the 
Arthasi&tra, gutlds of workmen (sarngba 
bhitah) and those who carry on co operative work (sambbuya 
samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings fvetanam) either 
equally or as agreed upon among themsehes (III. 14) The 
rules of Narada and Yilnspati on sambhuya bcnmdthanain 
or joint transaction of business ue more elaborate aud relate 
to trade guilds as well as to ciaft guilds The partners 
must share all legitimate expenses of business such as those 
incurred by (a) purchase and sale of meichandi<e, (b) provi- 
sion for necessary travelling, (c) wages of labourers, ( d ) 
realisation of dues, (e) freight, (/) care of treasures (Nar 
III 4 and Yivadaratnakara’s com ) The loss, expenses 
and profit of the business are to be shared by each partner 
according to the share contributed by him to the joint 
stock A partner is responsible for any loss due to Ins 
want of care or any action without the assent oi against 
the instructions of his co partners (Nar III 5 , Vr XIV 
0) Similarly he is entitled to a special remuneration for 
special profit gained through Ins individual action (Nar III 
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0 ; Vr. XIV. 10). The master craftsman is entitled to n 
double share of the profits. So also the head of an 
engineering firm building a bouse or a temple or digging a 
tank (Vr. XIV. 29). 

The guilds took contract for work. The ArthaCistro 
lays down its rules or teims between the 

Rules of contract . 

tiansactmg parties (III. II). Kules of 
contract bear also on the internal affairs of a guild. Vrhas- 
pati says that a contract executed by one is binding on 
all (XIV. 5). The rule of the Arthasastra is that a healthy 
person who deserts Ins company (of contract artisans) after 
work has been begun shall be fined 15 pana s ; for none shall 
of his own accord leave his company. One found to have 
stealthily neglected his share of work shall he shown merc\ 
for the first time and gi\cn proportional work anew with 
promise of proportional share in earnings. For neglecting 
«&Ecnoe again and going elsewhere he shall be 
thrown out of the company (pravusanam). 
For a glaring offence (maliapar.ldha) he shall be treated 
as condemned (dusynvnd-acarct, III. 14). The Dharma- 
Cistras do not show' the same leniency. According to 
Nfirada and Vrhaspati he who disobeys the laws or injui.es 
the joint stock is to be banished. A member who fails to 
implement an agreement entered into by his association is 
to be banished and his property confiscated. According to 
Yfijiiavalkya dishonesty is punished by expulsion from the 
guild and forfeiture of share in the profits. A disabled 
partner may, however, appoint a substitute to do his part of 
the work (II. 265). 

The threat of expulsion for indiscipline and dishonesty 
was ‘I 10 section of the guild Ians. 
Accordingly the association bad complete 
judicial authority over its members. Vrhaspati says that 
the partners are to be judges and witnesses in deciding 
their own disputes (XIV. 0). These disputes do not 
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necessarily relate to affairs of business, they might be strictly 
personal Later law books emphasise the jurisdiction of 
local, popular courts like the lula, irent, gana and puga— 
graded in ascending order of superiority (Nar Intr. 7 , Vr.I 
28-30, Yaj 11.30) This jundical power is recognised in 
the Buddhist literature A man may be tried by his guild 
(pugamajjhagato, Mn 41, 114) Its interference is invoked 
to settle differences between the members and their wives 
(Vin IV 226) In the Suttavibbanga it is foibidden to 
ordun the wife of a member unless Ins guild bad sanctioned 
it This rigid control over the affairs of a uell-kmt coipon- 
tion was exercised by an executive body ot two to five 
pet sons piesumably with a presiding head which also supei- 
iwd the affairs of smaller associations (Vr XVII 10) 

r l lie finances of the guild consisted of individual earnings 
and contributions, fines and confiscations 
n i oxptnjituMs' 1UE> on delinquent members, lung’s subsidy 
(Vi XVII 24) and profits from executions 
of orders (iaj II 190). Good profits accrued from the 
investment of the deposits which the guilds received fiom 
the king and the public as banks 1 They might m then 
turn earmark a part of their capital to be set aside as safe 
deposit The Artha^astra prescribes on this point that 
those who can be expected to relieve misery, who can give 
instructions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, 
who can plan artistic work after their own design, and who 
can be relied upon by guilds of artisans may receive the 
deposits of guilds The guilds shall receive then deposits 
back in time of distress 

Ai tbyapraUkir ih k irusnsit irnh vmmksept inli hvjciUo 
k invah srenipninn! i mksepam gilimjul. Viputau -.nm 
niksepam lihajct IV I 

1 of tl C ijanbins ‘Unity of tl e item sce in [ra, Bk IV, Cli II 
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The incomes were distributed as ( a ) dividend among 
members, (b) charity, (c) fresh investment. 

deyam nihsva-vnldhandha-strl-bar-atura-rogisu 
santanikfidisu esa d barm ah sanntanah 
tato labh}eti yatkulcit sarvesaraeva tatsamam 
sanmasikam masikam vii vibhaktavyam 3 athamsatah 

Vr. XVII. 23 f. 

The Smrti rules find positive illustrations from life. Four 
Benares weavers plied their trade jointly and used to divide 
their earnings in five shares, keeping four for their own 
and disposing of the fifth for charity. 

Bftranasiyam pesakaiit ekato hutvfi tena kammena 
laddhakam pafica kotthfise katva cattaLo kotthase pan- 
bhunjun-ui paucamam gahetva ekato va danam dadimsu. 

Jat. IV. 475. 

Benevolent public works and religious contributions leceived 
equal attention. Among the \otive offerings at Sanchi 
one is attributed to the guild of ivory-c irvcrs. A cave 
inscription in Junnar lecords the gift of a .seven-celled cave 
and of a cistern by the $renl of corn-dealers 1 A Gwalior 
Inscription (876 A. D.) records a temple-grant by a town 
where guilds of oil-millers (tailikasrein) and of gardeners 
(malikasrenl) levy a loll among themsehes and assign it to 
the temple . 2 

The guilds while enjoying an autonomous life stood in 
close relation to the civil authority. The 
sfate? guarOn r nsi.tp he l e gul inasteis enjoin a paternal and foster- 
ing care to be extended to industnal com- 
binations. Not only must the king lespect the guild laws 
'but must also see that members thereof followed their own 
laws (Yaj. I. 361 ; Vis. III. 2; Nfir. X. 2). To enforce 
observance of these laws and compacts among members 

1 BBhlpraml Buries lre?» Sitr. 11* rnd.,lV 10 
* T5 T .1 i\ 

31—1 KVjti 
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similarly speak of one of bamboo-uorkeis (vasak.ua) 
another of braziers (kasakaiu) and a third of corn-dealera 
(dhamnika) 1 The collective gift ol the ivory-workers at 
Vedisa (Sanchi Ins. C. 189) probably indicates that tlie=e 
artisans formed a srem. Later inscriptions and inscriptions 
from the south add copiously to the list 


The autonomy 
Powers and functions 


ami entity uf the guild was as much legal 
as real It had its distinguishing colouis 
(Mbh. Ill 2 6 G) In the preparations 


made by the royal family and citi/ons of Matburi to witness 
the wrestling bout betweM Kuu and Ivanna, pavilions 
were erected foi different companies and cnporations with 
flags representing the implements and emblems of the seveial 
crafts (•vvakaruia-dravvayuktabhih patakabhih Harivamsa, 
8G 5) If the nigama of the coins of Taxila and of the Bhita 
seals refers to town corporations and not to industrial guilds, 
the Basarh seals of the time of the Gupta emperors show a 
great advancement in g uld activity referring to and giving 
the names of bankers (sresthin), traders (Barthavaha) 
and merchants (kulika), their members and their leaders 
(pnthama-kuhka) The civic affairs of the nigama were 
dominated by powerful trade and craft guilds - 

The guild &er\ed not only as a bank receiving deposits 
at interest but also as a trustee and execuloi 
strength*! wetness endowments. An endowment in a 
guild bank is reported to be permanent 
so long as the guild retains its unity even if it moves to 
a different place 3 This shows its mobility and organisa- 
tional perfection and the public confidence reposed in it. 
The 1,000 families of carpenter* m a gama who shifted 
wholesale overnight m boats and settled in an island in 
mid-sea is a typical illustration of tins mobility (Jilt 


1 13 ihler tod Barges O/ cit IV 10 M.27 
* Src *ftpr<l,p In'* 

1 licet ( Hpta ItitcnpltCM ho 1C 
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I\ , 159) Auothei evample is a guild of skilled (pratbita- 
bilpih) silk-weavei* who migrated from Lata or southern 
Gujarat intotbe city of Dasapura and constructed “ a noble 
and unequalled temple of tbe fcnght-rnjed sun.” After 
tins the members began pursuing diffe r cnt occupations, 
e g., music, story-telling (katluvidah), lehgious discourses 
(dharmaprasanga) ; some lemawed weavers, others changed 
into astrologers (jjolisa) or warriors (‘-amaiapraga'bhah) 
oi recluse (vijita-visaja^anga) Still the corporate organi- 
sation was intact uut the temple which had fallen into 
disiepair w is restoied by the same guild after a period 
of tlnrty-si\ years from its construction. 1 The larger civic 
conscience and communil spirit thus stood against the 
disruptive ten lencies of onhadictory tastes and occupations. 
This ah) slow-, the extent of intellectual life and culture 
nursed m a mere ctaft guild and the amount of independent 
develop nmt aid free bin of choice permitted within its 
scope But this is not the srenl of the Jatakas and of 
the Smrtis We mu-, the team plying their shuttle 
together, the rules regulating collective contracts for a 
job, the nlloz.iUoi of slmca and dues fiom a jomt-stoek 
The institution imbibes dilute i\ propensities and develops 
conflicting tastes in a gi owing uiban atmospheie. It has 
lost its fundamental character of manual laboui and the 
ba3ic unity grown upon it Tne eirhei srenl was an asso- 
ciation of capitalist workeis serving under the strictest 
regimentation who could ill afford to pursue the so-called 
cultures and refinements as means of livelihood. The story 
of the Mandasor Inscription sets forth the first stage of 
disintegration of a well-knit craft guild with common 
economic interests. The process is hidden uuder the 
plaster of a higher but loose synthesis maintained only 
by tradition and personal association 
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Afifiataro duggatakulaputto . miisikam gnhetvu ekns- 
mim apnne bill lass’ nttb.lyn dnt\u kakamkam htbln. 
'laya Ukamkaya phamtnm galiet\a ckena kutcna panljam 
ganln. So arafnlato agacchante malakare disvfi thokam 
tliokam phrmitakhandam dat\a uhmikena pan)) am adnsi. 
Te ta c sa ekeknm pupphamutthnn adaintii. So tcna 
pupplunullcna pnnadivase pi phamtau ca panijnphatnfi ca 
galieha puppharSmam e\n ga'o Tassa tnm divacnm mala- 
kara addbocitakc pupplngaccbc datva ngamamsu. So na 
cirass’ etn lmina up'ijcna attha Kaliapane labbi. Puna 
ekasraim i.ltavdtthrdivase rfijuyy.lne babu sukbliadandaka 
ca sakha ca palnsafi ca \atena patitam boti Uyjanapalo 
cliaddetum upayam na passati So tattba ganha sacc 
unam darupann.ini maybnm dassasi ahan te im.ini sabb.lni 
nllnriS'.Sinlti uyyanapalam aha. So ganha ayy.l ti sam- 
paticchi. CuUantcvastko darakanarp keliranmlilam gantva 
phauitam ditta muhutten.i sabbani dflrupann mi nrbarapetva 
uj)annd\are rnsim karesi. Tada rajakumbbakaro rajn- 
kulanam blmjananam pacanatthaya darum ganln. Tam 
divasam Gullantevasiko daruukkayenn solasa kabapane 
catiadim ca panca bliajanani labbi. So catuvisatiya kaba- 
panesu jatesu “ attbi ayam up.iyo mayhan ” ti nagara- 
dvarato aviduratthane ekam panlyacatim tbapetva pancasate 
tinabarake panlyeua upattbaln. Te ahimsu : “ tvam 

sarama amkakam babupakaro, kin te karama ” ti. So 
u miylnm kicce uppanne karissattha ’ ’ ti vatva ito c’ ito ca 
vicarantothalapathakammikena ca jalapatbakammikena ca 
Badahim mittasantbavam akasi. Tassa tbalapathakammiko 
“ sve imam nagaram assavamjako panca assasatilni gahetva 
agamissatl’ti ’* ficikkhi. So tasso vacanam sutva tinabarake 
aba '* a]ja rnajham ekekam tniakalnpam detha, maya cn 
tine aukklte atlano tinam ma vikkmatba *’ ’ti. Te 



“sailliu ” ’ti sampaticcbitva pailca tinakalapasatani abaritva 
tassa ghare patayimsu. Assaviinijo sakalanagare assanam 
tinam alabbitva tassa sabassam datva tana tinam ganhi. 
Tato katipabaccayena tassa jalapathakammikasahayako 
ftrocesi : " pattanam mabannva agata ” 'ti. "So “ atthi 

ayamupayo” ti attbabi kabapanehi sabbaparivarasampannam 
tavakiitikam ratliarp gabetva mahanteua yaseaa navit- 
pattanam gantvfi ekam angulimuddikam navaya saccakaram 
datva aviduratthane sanim parikkhipapetva nisiuno purise 
uniipesi : “ babirato vSnijesu agatesu tatiyena patibarena 
iirocetha ” ’ti. “ Nava agata ” 'ti sutva Barfmasito sata- 
matta vfmija “bhaiidam ganbama” 'ti agamimsu. 
“ Bhandam tumbe na la'bhissatha, asukattbane niima mabii- 
vanijena saccakfuo dinno” ti. Te tam sutva tassa santikam 
agata. Padamulikapurisa purimasafifiavasena tatiyena 
patibarena tesam agatabhavaip arocesuip. Te satamattapi 
vanijn ekekam sahassain datva tena saddbinr navaya pattikli 
liutvfi puna ekekam sabassam datva pattim vissajjiipetvii 
bbandain attano santakam akamsu. Cullantevasiko dvo 

satasahassfmi ganhitvii Bnranasim agantva 

Cullakasettbi Jataka. 

A young man of good family but reduced circum- 
stances picked up tbe mouse which be sold for a kukani 

at a shop for tlieir cat. With tin: kukani lie got molasses 
and took drinking water in a waterpot. Coming on flower- 
gatherers returning from the forest, lie gave each a tiny 
quantity of tbe molasses and ladled the water out to them. 
Each of them gave him a handful of flowers, with tbe 
proceeds of which, next day, bo came back again ' to tbe 
flower grounds provided with more molasses and a pot 
of water. That day the flower-gatherers, before they 
went, gave him flowering plants with bait tbe flowers left 
on them ; and thus in a little while be obtained eight 
hahapanan. 





Later, one rainy and windy day, the wind blew down 
a quantity of rotten branches and boughs and leaves in the 
king’s p!ea c aunce, and the gardener did not see how to clear 
them away. Then up came the youngman with an offer 
to remove the lot, if the wood and leaves might be his. 
The gardener closed with the offer on the spot. Then this 
joung apprentice repaired to the children’s playground and in 
a little while got them by bribes of molasses to collect every 
stick and leaf in the place into a heap at tbe entrance to 
the pleasaunce. Just then the king’s potter was on the look- 
out for fuel to fire bowls for the palace, and coming on this 
heap, took the lot oft his hands. That day the young 
apprentice by selling the wood obtained sixteen kalulpnnos 
as well as five bowls and other vessels. Having now twenty- 
four lahapanas in all, a plan occurred to him. He went to 
the vicinity of the city-gate with a jar full of water and 
supplied 500 mowers with water to drink. Said they, 
“yon have done us a good turn, friend. What can we do for 
you‘>” " Oh I’ll tell you when I want jour aid,” said lie ; 
and ns he went about, he struck up art intimacy with a 
land-trader (?) and a sca-tradcr (?). Said the former to 
him, “ To-morrow there will come to town a horse-dealer 
with 500 horses to sell.” On hearing this piece of 

news, he said to the mowers, “ I want each of you to-day 
to give me a bundle of gras* and not to sell your own grass 
till mine is sold.” *' Certainly,” said they, and delivered 
the 500 bundles of grass at bis liou c e. Unable to get grass 
for his hor-cs elsewhere, the dealer purchased our friend’s 
grass for a thousand pieces. Only a few dajs later his 
Hwtraihng friend brought him news of the arrival of a large 
tdiip in port ; and another plan struck him. He lured for 
eight /.uh'jpanas a well-appointed carriage which plied for 
hire by the hour, mid went in great stjle down to the port. 
Hating iKiiight the '•hip on rreilit and dej>Osiled his signet- 
ring ns M-curitj, h** hid a pavilion pitclud bird by and said 



to his people as he took his seat inside, “when merchants 
are being shown in, let them be passed on by three success- 
ive ushers into my presence.” Hearing that a ship had 
arrived in port, about a hundred merchants came down to 
the caigo, only to be told that they could not have it as a 
great merchant had already made a payment on account. 
So away they all went to the young man ; and the footmen 
duly announced them by three successive ushers as had 
been at ranged beforehand. Each man ol the hundred 
severally gave him a thousand pieces to buy a share in the 
ship and then a further thousand each to buy him out 
altogether. So it was with 200,000 pieces that this little 
apprentice returned to Benares. 
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DlVLLOPMLNT AAD OnG\MS\TION oi Tradl 


Trade u natural sequel to industry Tbe difftr^nt trades Marketplace 
The small trader or hawker Big trader* caravan Correspondents Wholesale 
and retail trade. 

Corporate organisation Partnership and guild* 

Trade methods Speculation Transaction on credit Advertisement and pub 
licit; Depression The successful rendor 

The setthi bis fabulous wealth Stores His relation wilb king with 
fellow merchants and citizens Hereditary office? Assignee of tolls His unofficial 
rank Administrative function Benevoent work 


^Trade is a natural sequel to industry. In tbe wake of 
a sippa must follow voharaO For an m- 
industry foIlows dustrial product must as a matter of course 
look for a market for its disposal Such 
^markets and such hansactions are necessar) concomitant 5 ? 
of an) industrial efTort and occur in tbe earliest stages of 
economic life With tbe specialisation of industries and 
their localisation in particular places^ whether in a whole 
country or in a Milage or in a small street of a town, r tins 
commercial intercourse multiplies m pioportion.J The horse- 
producing Sindhu aud tbe cloth-manufacturing Ivaii ait 
brought into the same intimate economic relationship as 
were formerly the animal-breeder and weaver plying their 
trade side by side in the same village Exchange of goods 
bound down the whole land of India, particular!) the north, 
m a close economic unity to winch even Rome, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, China, Indonesia and farther East were 
brought into brisk commercial intercourse 
C Between the producer and the consumer stood the 
stockist and the middleman. The vendor 
stocked various goods from pioducers in 
his shop foi sale "We know of giam merchants (dhafmtka) 


Stockists and abopa 
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wbo kept double-mouthed sample-bags (ubbatimukha. 
mu toll) to keep samples in of various sorts of grain (Dn. 
XXII. 5). ([Merchants traded in diverse article like fruits, 
herbs, sugarcane, honey, ointment, planks of wood, tooth- 
brush and snnking-pipe (Jat. IV. 495). Among traders, 
practising iu a town aic dealer's in cloth (dussika), in 
perfumes (gandlnka), groceries (panuika), fruits fphahka), 
and roots (mulika) (Mil 831, 2621JJJ Tuladhaia, the trader 
lived bj selling juices (casnj, scents (gandh.i), harks and 
tnnbeis, herbs, fruits and roots 1 (Mbli. XII. 261 2). (The 
shops weie set up in rows on the two sides of the main 
thoroughfares or around the market place (singhataka, 
gamamajjha, bbaijda-bkajaniyam thanamj with a tendency 
foi shops of the same wares to group together forming a 
special bazar of their own} 

(Shops were not always stationary. They might be 

The hawker moving. In the Jatakas the hawker is a 
common sight. A merchant goes about 
fiom ullage to village hawking goods on a donkey's back 
(vanijo gadrabbabharakena vobaram karonto vicarati, II. 
109 IT.). A petty hawker shouts with his wagon in 
the middle of the village (gamamajjhe) with “ buy m) 
cucumber, buy my cucumber ” (I. *205). A grocer’s 

daughter (pannikadhlta) hawks jujubes in a basket “ buy 
my jujubes, buy my jujubes” (badaram ganhatha badarani 
ganhatha’ti. III. 21). Sometimes these people evince a 
higher sort of business intelligence. Two potteis appoition 
two streets in the same town between themselves to 
eliminate competition and peddle their pots from door to 
door (I. 111).) 


1 TJio prodou r aod the dealer are cot always clearly distinguished Eg, the 
rjondfiiko may mean one who prepares scents as well ss one who slo'ks and sells them 
So an t/Jotuf a is both a caterer and a distributor of foodstuffs 
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^Besides these small traders there were big merchants 
who collected huge cart-loads of wares 

Big trader caravans . .. 

ftom their centres of production and sent 
them to distant countries where they might be sold at a 
higher price. The Jatakas are full of references to caravans 
or long lines of two-wheeled bullock carts such as is repte- 
sented at Bharhut in the scene of the purchase and gift of 
the Jetavana. Their strength is given at the conventional 
figure of 500 wagons under a leader (saithavaba, 1. 9S, 
3G8, 377, 404; III. 200, 403 ; V. 1G4, 471). “ The carts 
struggled along slowly, through the forests, along the tracts 
from village to village kept open by the peasants. The 
pace never exceeded two miles an hour. Smaller streams 
were crossed by gullies leading down to fords, the longer 
ones by cart ferries.” 1 Negarding one of these an interest- 
ing piece of information is given. A great caravan of one 
thousand carts (mabasakatosattbo sakatasabassam) was 
going from the East country to the West countiy. Wher- 
ever it went it consumed swiftly straw, wood, water and 
verdure (tmokattbodakam haritakavannam). Now in that 
caravan were two caravan-leaders each commanding one- 
half of the carts. 2 Thinking that wherever we go 
we consume everything — they divided the caravan into two 
equal portions and equipped with food and provendei started 
separatety)(Dn. XIII. 23; cj. Jat. I. 98). 

^Tbe trade magnates had “ coi respondents " in big and 
°P ulenl . cifies ' vitI * wllom tlle y disposed 
of their goods wholesaled A correspon- 
dent and fr.erd of Anathapindika at the border sent 500 
cart-loads of local waies to barter in the shop of the Savatthi 
merchant. The people were hospitably received, lodged 
and provided with money for their needs, — and given goods 

1 Wiya Davids Duddlust India, p 08 

1 So tlie unit of 500 under tlie charge of one xatlhanVia 


Ucl. 


remains in 
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m exchange A return despatch from Anafcbapindika was 
summarily refused with insults by the border correspondent 
for which however he was paid bach in Ins own coin during 
the next offer from him (Jat I 377)^ 

Cl be u holeoile dealers distributed the wares to retail 
dealers on a commission or share of the 
reia'i tra*" 3 ' 6 * Dd profit The rules of the \rtha , 5astra on 
retail sale seem to be ba^ed on tbe assump 
tion that the lattex did not purchase the goods and sell them 
in better terms to deme a middleman s profit The} were 
rather ageuts or salesmen of wholesale dealers, possibly 
representing seveial at a time The Artha^astra lays down 
‘ Retail dealers selling the merchandise of others at prices 
pre\ ailing at particular localities and times shall hand over 
to the wholesale dealers as much of the sale proceeds and 
piofit as is realised by them Rules of sealed deposit shall 
ippl) here If owing to distance in time or place there 
occur*' any fall in the value of the merchandise, the retail 
dealers shall pay tbe value and profit at that rate w Inch 
obtained when they received the merchandise * 

Vaiyjavitjakara yathade<akalam vihrmanam panyam 
yathajatamulyamudajam ca dahyuh Sesamupanidlnna 
ijakhyitam De-Sahalatipatane v i paribmam sarapradana 
I alikena arghena maulyam udajam ca dahyuh 

u This rule does not hold good for servants selling their 
masters wares Such merchants as belong to trade guilds 
or are trustworthy and are not condemned by the king need 
not restore even tbe value of that merchandise which is lo<*t 
or destroyed owing to its inherent defects or to some unfore 
seen accidents But of such merchandise as is distanced by 
time or place, they shall restore as much value and profit as 
remains after making allowance for wear and tear of the 
merchandise 

Samvja\abankesu va pratyayil es\arajavacyesu bbreso 
pampitabhv >m imtam vinastam i . muljamapi ua dadynh 
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Desakalantaritanam til panyanam ksayavyayasuddbamulya- 
mudayam ca dadyuh. Panyasamavayanam ca pratyamsam. 
ITI. 12. 

Elsewhere it is given that the trader should calculate 
the daily earnings of middlemen and fix that amount- on 
which they are authorised to live ; for whatever income falls 
between sellers and .purchasers brokerage) is different 
from profit. 

Yarmisrstam upajiveyuh tadesfim divasasafijfitam 
samkhyaya vanik sthapayet. Kretr-vikretro-rantarapatitam 
adayatanyam bhavati. TV. 2. 

This is obviously the agent’s commission which is to 
be fixed by the trader to a rate likely to give an enterprising 
middleman 'quite a decent income.Ql 

(Corporate organisation as developed in industries did 
not progress as far in commerce. With 
tegai-a to industries ( guild organisation 
was the order of the day, with commerce 
it was an exception, it being generally pursued individ ually . 
and independently ^ Partnership was of course no t 
uncommon. Vidura quotes an adage to king Dlirtarastra 
that concerns of wealth should not he pursued alone (Mbh. 
V. 33. 50). (Two merchants from Savatthi trade with their 
wares in 500 cart-loads from the East country to the West 
country and come hack to Savatthi -with a lucrative profitj) 

Savatthivasino hi kutavanijo ca panditavanijo ca dve 
jana pattika hutva paficasakatasatani bhandassa puretva 
pubbantato aparantam vicaramana voharam katva balm- 
liibham labhitva Savatthiin paccagamimsu. 

(They then set down to divide the. returns (Jat. II. 167). 
Similarly two merchants from Benares dispose their wares 
in the country districts in partnership (dve fanii ekato 
vanijjam karonta laddhalabha). They fall to quarrel 
over the share of the proceeds, one claiming share of a 
half on the strength of equal investment in stock-in-trade, 

33 — 13 ( 551 * 
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another two-third on the score of superior acumen. The 
.former wins (I. 404)) 

(jBut of the sem, gama and puga there is hardly any 
reference^) $n the Karle Cave is recoided a gift by the gama 
of traders (vaniya-gamasa) from Dlienukrikatii, but (nothing 
is known about its nature or constitution]) 
Trade guilds seem 4° be conceived in 
the rules of Gautama (XI. 20 f ) and in the prognosis of 
the Artba&istra that traders unite to raise prices like modern 
corners and make a profit of cent per cent (VIII 4). (But 
as has been already seen individual tradesmen entered into 
similar compacts for mutual inteiest from their inherent 
business instinct, and these show at best an appreciation 
of the community of commercial interests. Instances of 
co-opeiation are not rare. Paities of marineis voyaging 
by the same vessel under a jetthaha may have chartered 
it in concert) (Jat. II. 128 ; IV. 133 ff ; V. 75 ; VI. 34). 
(Parties in a caravan were brought together for purposes of 
safety through long forest journeys and accepted the leader- 
ship of the sattliavaha for guidance as to halts, wateiing, 
precautions against brigands and beasts, routes, fording, 
etc. 1 “Subordination was not however always ensured 
(Jat. I 108, 368; II. 295 ; III. 200), and the institution 
does not warrant the inference of any further syndicalism 
among traders)” As regards commercial organisation . 
Mrs. Rhys Davids!, statement stands substantially correct : 
t hat there is “ no instance as vet produced from early 
Buddhist documents pointing to any corporate oiganisation 
"of the nature of a -guild or Hansa League. ” 2 Later 
literature gives undisputed evidences of such leagues. 
1’or example, in the Sukianlti “a samayihapatra or business 
deed is one which individuals frame after combining their 

l For example the merchants ia a party 0 f 1,000 under the two leaders in Dn 
Will 23. See supra, p 255. 

1 Cambridge History, p 211. 
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shares of capital (svadhanamsa) for some business concern 
(vyavahftra) (II. 11. 627 f.). The reason for the somewhat 
later development of commercial combines was probably 
that trade was still a wandering profession while industrial 
organisations depended largely upon settled relations and 
tics of neighbourhood. 

(Trade in the Jatakas is very often speculative. A young 
man picks up and sells a dead mouse and 

Speculation. 

by successful dealings works up the 
capital to become rich. The last transaction is in a ship’s 
cargo which he holds and disposes at 200,000 pieces 
(I. 120-122). The outlay being 1,000 the profit is 20,000 
p.c. 100, 200 and 40C p.c. are the profits at which 
caravan masters barter their wares (I. 98 £f., 109 ; IV. 2). 
A boy begins with a humble stock-in-trade, voyages to 
Suvannabhumi with some other merchants in a ship and 
makes enough money to recover his paternal kingdom) 
(VI. 34). 

(Indications to the development of commerce may be had 
„ , from the pievalence of several trade 

Trade methods. 

practices) Business deeds or documents 
recording a description of the property purchased and the 
price paid for it were known among merchants (Vr. VIII. 
7 ; cf. Suk. III. 378 f.). Big deals were made on credit. 
Thu speculating young man bought the cargo oi a ship 
on credit giving his signet ring as security. Sale by 
public auction after notification is witnessed by Strabo 
(XV. i. 50-52) 1 and in the Arthasastra (II. 21). 
Merchants advertised their goods by singing their praise 
themselves (vanija viya vaeasanthutiya. Com : yatha vanijo 
attano bhandassa vannam eva bhanati, V. 425) or through 
an agent, c.g. f the hostess of a travelling tailor (tunnavaya) 

1 Vincent Smith lias corrected the reading to sale after having the royal ee al 
(Ajoka). 
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u ho on hib behalf gives publicity to Ins profusion in tin 
\illagc (amun utimabh ig m mi irocehi ti, Ft FakalagMuc 
iroce^i) to tint in one eh) 1,000 pieces were earned 
(\I 3GG) Political crises Ind thur repercussions on 
bu mobs transactions \fter Hums exile the business 
of A)odh)a suffered under general depression and tdiops 
remained clo ed for «wcra! da)s (ltam II IB CG f , 
71 11) 

The application, judgement ikverne >> and ‘connexion 
of the successful •diopkcepcr (pipamka) arc 
k M m ,UfCCMful ,Up interesting!) diM.us ed (An I lib f 
cf Mil II 7, \w 1 lie is 

shrewd (cakkhuini), knowing his goods (pam) aui jnnti) 
this article bou e ht for so much and old for *-o much, will 
bring in ••o much moiuv, such and «uch profit (uhm 
pam)om evam hitam ctnm ukl a) ini mnip ettakajn mtilam 
blmissati ctlalo uda)o ti) He is ch\cr (udhuro), 
skilful m buutig and celling ^oods (kunlo hoti pamaaiji 
ketun ca ukkctnn ca) lie inspires confidence (m«a) i 
sunpanno), inasmucli a 1 * wealth) people seeing his stabiht) 
gut Inin credit Po a e sed of these three characteristic , 
a sliopl eeper in no time attains greatness and increase of 
wealth (tihi nngcln samanmgato pipaniko in cirass e\a 
nnhantattnip \a \epulhttam \a pSpunuti bho e csu) 

Despite the absence of the guijd s)steui, that there w is 
a certain organisation in urban binme^ 
weSb L ‘ is apparent from the rule of the selthi 

The words i and rattlhya, u ed 

in the \ cdic hteratuic would appear from thur contents, 
to mean * headman * and * his position of primac) 1 (Later, 
in Pali literature the scttln con\e)s the idea of one of the 
upper bourgeoisie, a great merchant or commercial m ignatc 


aiacdooell and Ke th l ed c Jndtx 
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who sends bis caravan from pubbanta fo aparanta oi ships 
bis cargo across tbe high seas In a more technical sense 
the setthi was the head of this trading class, a wealthy and 
popular magnate who, like the rural bhojaka and the indus- 
trial jetthdka, stood m close relation to the king^ (His 
wealth is computed at the conventional figuie of 80 ciores) 
(Jat. I 345, 444, 466, II 331 ; III. 56, 129, 300, IV 1, 
255 ; V 382). He stocked huge quantities of grain in his 
granaries (I. 467) obviously to dispose in scarcity on advan- 
tageous terms. With his big capital he employed small 
craftsmen and benefited by tbeir labour (settbim mssayu 
\asantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jivissama, IV. 38) 
The setthi of Kajagaha is competent to pay 200,000 Kalifi* 
jumasas medical fee (Mv. VIII. 16). 

The compound Bajagaha&etthi is a pointer to the fact 
that the richest merchant of a town or 
village, the setthi pai excellence dis- 
charged certain specific functions and had a unique position 
with respect to others In the inscriptions of the Sanclu 
tope the setthi of a village is m several instances mentioned 
without his proper name, while the gahapati appears with 
his name and sometimes village as well 1 (His was a position 
of authority o\er the fellow traders^) (£)uung his dedication 
of the Jetavana, Anathapindiha, the chief setthi of Sdvatthi 
was attended by 500 sctthis) 

(^Thiough this leader the king maintained lus contact 
with the mercantile community. In this 
iJreilnu k,DB ® nd capacity of a go-between the setthi filled 
one of tbe highest offices of state fcettbi- 
ttbma, Jat I 12011.; Ill 418, V 382, setthita, Mahavam^o, 
p 09) The gahapati, one of the seven jewels (ratanam) 
of a king is explained by Buddhaghosa as setthi-gahapati 


Leafier o( merchants 


1 The se{ff i, who appeara with his nan e and place id the Knrle Care In , 
ordinary merchant, not the chief «|tf » 
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This official is often seen waitrng upou the kiug (rajupattln- 
nam gato, III 19 , rajupattbanam katva, IV G3) His 
lehtion is sometimes informal and personal A King 
desirous of renouncing the world is supplicated by bis 
parents, wife, children, the commander-in-chief, the setth i, 
uid the people The settln offers him bis accumulated 
fortune and requests him to stay}(V 185) 

The rich business lord probably led the co operative 
efforts of merchants in his town and was 
zens° 81tlon Vflth Cltl 'ery popular with bis community Pre- 
sumably this popularity and influence 
with bis community and with the people at large was the 
reason for his selection into king s service The settln of 
H ijagaha does good service both to the king and to the 
merchants community (ayam kho setthigabapati bahupakaro 
laiino c eva negaraassa ca, Mv HI IG) A settln m 
office is honouied both by the king and by citizens and 
countryfolk alike (rajapujito nagarajanapadapujito, V 382) 
When the princes and queens fell victim to a king’s furore 
the citizens uttered not a word , but when the scttlns 
were seized for execution, the whole city was troubled ami 
the people went with their relatives and begged for mercy 
(VI 135) 

The settln theiefore was not a civil official in the sense 
the senupah or the amatya was ^As an 
so5uaS ry office ? intermediary, lie was half an official and 
half a popular figure} ^.s an official he 
was selected by the king on the basis of Ins wealth and 
influence (Jat I 120-22) ) (But as the son generally 
succeeded to his father’s trade (II G4, 23G , setth inusetthf- 
nam kulanam putta, Mv 19 1 ) and inherited his wealth 
and influence, the office of the settln nominally selective, 
tended to be heieditary) frbe sixth descendant of a settln 
is found continuing in the post of his forefathers (Jat V 
384) Theie is little to distinguish between social rank 
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and civil office in this respect. 1 The two were co-existent 
and a setthi fallen in social position was little likely to 
continue in the king’s grace ; nor would the king make an 
alternative selection when the son of the retired official was 
fit to take the mantle) 

The specific functions of the setthi as a civil official .is 
nowhere clearly defined. A king by his 
^Administrative fane- decree makes a gift of the East market 
town to a merchant (pacinayavamajjhaka 
gamam rujabhogena bhufija’ti) and makes tbc other thousand 
merchants his subordinate (sesasetthino elass’eva upatthfikfi 
hontu, VI. 344). There is hardly any authority to render 
setthi as 1 treasurer’ 2 for which the Pali word is bhaiidd- 
gurika. (be may have assisted the king in framing his 
financial policy and advised him on the methods and lates 
of assessment on big business. He carried the king’s 
orders to his fellow merchants aud presumably was respons- 
ible for their execution. As emoluments for his services, 
the tolls, taxes and customs dues of a particular business 
area might be assigned to him. Sometimes he was assisted 
by a second (anusetthi, Jat. V. 384 ; Mv. I. 9. 1) from his 
own class. He had little to do with the king’s treasuiy.) 

With the growing industrial and commercial life of the 
„ . , town, the setthi rose into power and 

Municipal power. . * 

prominence and came to play a new role. 
As leader of the most important urban class and as a civil 
official of the highest rank he was the hot favourite to be 
ent rusted wi th mu nicip al administration, — to be promoted 
to the visaya - council or even to the position of Lord Mayor. 
The Lasarh seals and the Damodarpur and Paharkpur 
Inscriptions throw sidelights into the civic functions of 

1 Cf.*' it would seem that tha rank of settht was hereditary, and this is 

confirmed by the later literature, but this app'Ies to the social rank only, and not 
to the office ’* Rhya Davids * Vtnatja Texts, I, p 1G2. 

* In the translation of the Jatakas under Cowell’s editorship 
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the sctthi This is nothing strange for the head of a class 
who, like the upper bourgeoisie of the national democratic 
age in Europe, were at the forefront of e\ery liberal 
moaement and set the example of unstinted charity $?hc 
hoarded crores of An ithapindiha, emptied for the alleviation 
of the miseries of the poor and for the propitiation of the 
Samgha, the great caitija ca\e at Karle and similar costly 
gifts at ICanhen, Mathuia and Sancln give a glimpse into 
the mean* and ways by winch the) attained to then 
phenomenal power and popularity 



CHAPTER II 
Price and Market 


Free bargain • haggling Pnca quotations Co*tomary rates and indeterminate 
price Price-fixing The coart valuer Price regulation Statute fixed prices Cor 
nering and inflation of price Proportion between big and small trade 
Standard of living 


t “ And because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms (the priest and the king over the soma juice in terms 
of cow-payment) theiefore, about any and everything that 
is for sale here, people first bargain and afterwards come 
to terms ” (Sat. Br III in. 3. 1-4.) 

This practice of a free bargain ” unregulated by law 
and custom was widely preva lent up to 
P h!gg & imV Q the beginning of the 6th century B.C. 

Prices were determined mostly by haggling, 
sometimes climbing up from a single Kahapana to 100 
or 1,°00 (Jut in 126 f ) ‘f The act of exchange between 
producer or dealer, and consumer was, both before and during 
the Jataka age, a * free ’ b irgam, a transaction unregulated by 
any system of statute-fixed prices. Supply, limited by slow 
transport and individualistic production, but left free and 
stimulated, under the latter system, to efforts after excel- 
lence on the one hand and to tricks of adulteration on the 

other, sought to equate with a demand which was 

no doubt largely compact of customary usage and relatively 
unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed fashion.*’ *3 
The statement may be best examined m the light of 

Price quotations SOttie a ™ lab >e P"Ce quotations Whidl 

may be arranged into the following 

schedule : 


31— 13G5B 


1 Mrs Rbya Davids ■ J R A 8 , 1901, p 875 
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COMMODITY 

PLACE 

PRICE 

REFERENCE 

Animals 




Slave — male or female 


100/ of fipana 

Satena kltadaaa Jat. I 
224 aatakttadaaT III 
313 

Slave— king a aon 


1 000 gold nt 111 a 

VI 547 

A serviceable asa 

Mith la 

8/ahapana 

VI 313 

OxeD— 1 pair 

Benares 

21 

n 30 j 

An average horse 


1 000 

JI 30C 

A thoroogl bred foal 


cooo 

11 2*9 

A team of chariot 
horses 

M thila 

90 000 

M 401 

A nice plump dog 


1 

+ a cloak 

II 217 

A dead mouse 


I kalani 

r m 

Eatab es 




Meat for a chameleon 

M th 14 

1 halani— 

* iru'unl.n 

VI 340 

A Bah 


7 mafal a 

11 4 f> 4 

A jar ot Bpir t9 

Benares 

1 TroJ npnna 

I 350 

Ghee or o 1— a am all 
mod cum 

Savattbi 

1 

tin IV 248 f 

D nner d ah for royal 
horse 

Bensrea 

100 000 

I 17 s 

Royal dinner dish 


100 000 

n 3i9 

Clothing 




Non a cloak— 1 

Savatth 

16 kal apana 

Vin IV •’ur 

A robe for a court lady 


1 000 

II 24 

A S vi robe 


1 000 

1\ iOl 

A robe of Eaai musl n 

Vedeha 

100 000 

Satasahassaggbahikam 

baa kavattba n JIJ 

U VI 403 450 

Shoes or sand ala— each ^ava tin 

pair accord ng to goal ly 

100 1 000 

n is 

Jewelled hona ngs of a 
royal elephant 


‘S 000 000 

M 488 

Tailoring repa ra 

a day s earn ngs n a 
village 

Benares 

1 000 

\r yo 
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COMMODITY 

PEACE 

PRICE 

reference 

Ornaments 




An ornament of a 

Savatthi 

100 000 1 ahapnna 

III 435 

seftht s wife 

Gold necklace fitted 

Stll 

100 000 

vl 400 i aio 

with sandalwood 

Gold wreath of a 


1,000 „ 

FabissagBhan'ksip 

letthi'a wife 


kaneanamalam.TI 373 

Miscellaneous 




Sandal perfume (quan 


100 000 lahoiana 

Salasahassagghanikaip 

tity?) 



candanasararp, 11 
373 

Garland, perfume and 

Benares 

$ masala 4- 

ni 446 

spirits for day 

labourers 


} masala 


A bun lie of grass 

Benares 

l wiasaAa 

III 130 

Merit ol a pious act 

Slvatthi 

200 500 lahapana 

I 422, 

Hou'e and Field 




A play ball for 1 000 

Mithila 

1,000 1 al apana 

VI 332 

boys worked by 
voluntary labour 




A monastic cell 


500 

paflcaaatam vibaram, 

'^\ field (ra“aauremeat?) 

Vasik 

4 000 

Mn 52 

Naaik Cave In 

JOCRKET AND TRANSIT 




Hire of carnage per 

Benares 

8 

I 121 

hour 

Tording ol BOO carts 

Benares 

.1,000 „ 

I 105 

hiring a bull 



Fee for a forest con 

, 

1 000 

II 335, V 22,471 

, Toy 

~ y/ Ferry toll for 




1 empty cart 

Brabmarsi 

1 

Mann VIII 401 

1 man's load 

(Kara 

\ 


1 animal and 

Paflcaln 



1 woman 

Matsya, 

i 


1 man without load 

Suiasena) 

l 


Tees, Pensions and SAUnifs 



Teacher a honorarium 

Tax da 

1,000 la] apana 

I 205, 11 47, 278 

(Hr a whole course) 


IV 38 V 328 

’ 


7 nil lha 
(insufficient) 

IV 224 

Aetora —to tour a whole Benares 

3 000 lahapana 

III 61, 

country 

Doctor s — for curing 

: Saketa 

16,000 „ 

Via I 272 

se{{7u a wife 


+° slaves, a 




carnsge and 
horses 
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COMMODITY 

PLACE 

PRICE 

REFERENCE 

Doctor's — for curing a 

Rajagsha 

20,000 haltapw* 

Mv 

Court valuer a for 

Bharu 

8 „ 

IV 138 

each testing 

fcsceba 

Ua sufficient! 

III 435,6) f, 17! 
IV 218 f 

Chief Courtesao a— 

1 night 

Benares 

1,000 lahapana 

t 

Vesah 

60 , 

Mv vm i 

• „ 

Rijsgabs 

100 

Mv VIII 0 

Chief Courtesan a 


1,000 

Arth II 27 

salary 

Snake charmer's wind 


1 000 „ 

IV 45ft 

fall— 1 day 

Hire of an assassin 


1000 „ 

V 120 

Archer— capable of ex 

BenareB 

100,000 „ 

II 87 

hibition shooting— 


(271 AaJiapanu 


1 year 
i, 1 fortnight 

• 

daily, too high) 
1,000 kahapana 
(67 Ke daily. 

I 3a7 


normal) 


m i 1 day 

„ 

1,000 fuliapfliia 

V 128 


(too high) 

III fiOo 

Tracker of footsteps 

BeDarea 

1,000 lahapana 

A coolie — 1 day 


1— J masala 

HI 326 

Pension for courtiers 

Anga 

100 loJiapouu 

Mn *14 

and Brahtnapas— 


600 


1 day 


1.000 „ 


Salary of royal Offi 


48,000 „ 

Arth V 3 

cers Grades — 


24,000 , 


1 year or month 


12000 „ 

8.000 „ 

1 000 „ 

2,000 „ 

1,000 „ 

600 60 „ 


SpieB grades— 


1.0C0 250 


Messenger — for 1 yo 


10 


jar, a 




Messenger for 1 yoj 
above 10 up to 100 
Superintendent of 


20 „ 

10,000 

Mbb III 

stables 



A few customary rates are quite appaient, eg., 100 laha- 
pa?ias for a slave, 100, COO for a gold neck 

Customary rates and , ,, ,, , ^ „ 

lodetermiuate puce lacc ot costly jeweilcrj , 1,000 for a ball, 

tor a course of learning or for a -visit to tlie 
chief courtesan, 67 coppers a da} for a skilful archei is 
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quiio fair but the figures of 274 or 1,000 aie pretty high 
to excite the jealousy of other officers. Similarly 8 coppers 
for each valuation is contemptuously refused as a ‘ barber’s 
gift’ by a price espert. But except for a few items like 
these it is hazardous to theorise on the basis of the Pali 
canonical data. (Figures are often hyperbolic and wreck- 
lessly exaggerate^ Fancy prices are quoted for articles of 
loyal consumption irrespective of their real valuation;) (The 
price for a horse or mare may range from 1 hahapana to 
100,000.) A pair of shoes presented to Buddha may worth 
double the cost of building a vihara and while sandal- 
perfume may sell at the rate of 100,000, a pair of water- 
carriers may plan their merry-making with garland, perfume 
and spirits with a purse of 1/16 of a hahapana. (Prices varied 
not only in localities and with the ingress and egress of the 
commodity. It depended to a great extent on the fancy of 
the customer and on the need and bargaining capacity of the 
parties)) 

(But better business principles than unrestricted bargain- 
Fued price were l ust beginning to dawn. For 

certain commodities and in certain quarters 
the advantages of a fixed price were growingly realised. 
When two merchants weie bound for the same destination 
with their caravan, it was for the foolish merchant to gloat 
over * fixmg his own price' and anticipate his competitor. 
The wise Bodhisatta chose to go after him thinking 
f ‘ haggling over prices is killing work ; whereas I following 
later shall sell my wares at the price already fixed ’J) (aggha- 
tthapanam nama manussanam jivita \oropanasadisam, aham 
pacchato gantva etebi tbapitagghen'eva bhandam vikki- 
nissami, Jat. I. 98). 

(ihe beginning of price fixation is in the institution of 
The comt Tainer the court-valuer (agghakaraka, agglw- 
pauika, Com. Therag. 20, 393 ff. ; Jat. I. 
124). He settled the price of goods ordered for the palace. 
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He stoodjbetween the dilemma of offending the king with 
too high a rate and of driving away the tenders by excessive 
cheapening In making an estimate he had to considei 
the fancy and liberality of his master His decision was 
liable to revision by the king (II 31) and be himself was 
not immune from bribes and baits (I 124 126) In spite of 
these drawbacks the system conduced to set up certain 
standaid rates') The office of the court valuer was also 
gradually transformed into that of a price expert or into a 
ministry oi board of puce control for tbe whole market 
The municipal bodies of the Mauryas regulated prices 
(Str XV i 50) In the Arthisistra it is ordained that 
the price expert shall, on consideration of outlay, quantity 
manufactured, amount of toll, interest on outlay, hire and 
other expenses, fix the puce of merchandise with due regard 
to its having been manufactuied long ago or imported from 
a distant country 

Desakalantantan im tu panyanam piaksepam panyams 
pattim sulkam v rddhimavakrayam vyayanany imsca sam- 
kbyiya stbipajet argham argbavit, IV 2 
^Statute-fixed prices appeal fiist in Manu and in the 
Artha^astra According to tbe Artlia 
irre a coDtiot Pr ee a " a sastra a profit of 5 per cent over aud 
abov e the fixed price of local commodities 
and of 10 per cent on foicign produce will be fixed 
Merchants who laise the price or realise profit even 
to the extent of * pana more than the above in the 
sale or purchase of commodities shall be fined 5 punas in 
ease of realising 100 to 200 panes (tatah paramargham 
vaidhayatam kraye uknye va bbavayatani pana&te pauca 
pan uldisato dandah, IV 2) In Manu, the king is to 
settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth or 
fourteenth day, fixing “the rates for the purchase and 
-ale of all marketable goods ’ after consideration of their 
expenses of production (VIII 401 f ) 
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With growing commercialisation new economic factors 
arose to set the legal price at nought. 
tion° raeri ° S aDl! 1D<la ’ Against the big business and monopoly 
concerns the royal statute was of little 
avail. It is confessed in the Arthasastra that traders unite 
in causing rise and fall in the value of articles, and live 
by making profits cent per cent in panas or fonnbhas ” 
(vaidehakastu sambhuya panyanam utkarsopakarsam 
kurvanah pane panasatam kurnbhe kumbhnsatam itjfijfvanti, 
VIII. 4). To meet this evil, u merchants who conspire 
either to prevent the sale of merchandise or to sell or 
purchase commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 
pauas” (vaidebakanam va sambhuya panyam avaruddha- 
tam anarghena vikrlnatam krinatam vfi sahnsram dandah, 
IV. 2). Yftjiuivnlkya also imposes the highest amercement 
“ for traders combining to maintain price to the 
prejudice of labour and artisans, although knowing the 
rise or fall of prices ” or “ to obstruct the sale of a com- 
modity by demanding a wrong price, or for selling it” 
(II. 249 f.). Visnu ordains the same punishments for a 
company of merchants who prevent the sale of a commodity 
by selling it under its price, and for those of a company 
who sell an article for more than its worth (V. 125 f.). “ The 
sale or purchase should be conducted at the price which 
is fixed by the king, the surplus made therefrom is under- 
stood to be the legal profit of traders.” 3 

That these well-meaning efforts of the state were lost 
upon the designing merchants is further pioved by the 
fact that the state itself fell in line with the same tactics. 
As owner and controller of vast state manufactures, the 
king was to corner the goods and raise prices by artificial 
means to- increase the profit. “That merchandise which 
is widelj distributed shall be centralised and the 
price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared.” 
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Yacca panyam pracuram syat tadekikrtyargbam 
aropayet Prapte’rghe vli’rgh mtaram karayet, II, 16 
The state is also to take freely the advantage of the rise 
in prices of its merchandise due to bidding among buyers 
(krayasamgkarse, II 6) 

t-Thus the state in the conception of the Artba£astra 
plays well the part of the scheming cartel The transition 
from free bargain to cornering and price inflation accom- 
panied the growth of large industries and 

Big and small trade 

business in the commercial cities, which 
kept customers at their mercy 1 And since the old law still 
prevailed that a price once fixed holds good, fair or unfair, 
that a transaction cannot be revoked (Rv IV 2‘>. 9) 2 it 
weighed more heavily on the customer than on the seller 
The saving grace of the system was that it bears no com- 
parison with the modern American parallel in the sphere 
of its influence. Almost the whole of rural areas and 
a large part of urban business were outside the sinister bold 
of monopolists Small trade still controlled a big share 
of the country’s business and they in turn were freely 
exploited by the customers as well as by the big 
businessmen^ 

In a free market dominated to a great extent by the 
‘ fish-ethics ’ and w ith the fragmentary 

Standard of living n J 

and biased data as presented, it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of living of any class of 
people with regard to a pcarticular time and place with 
any approximation to accuracy We have no price figures for 
the basic commodities of consumption, none for the staples 
like wheat, barley or rice Prices were always and every- 
where fluctuating aud to make the confusion worse 

1 A ewly evidence of how fodder gms » cornered by a speculator is in 
Jataka.I 121 

* Ct the transact on of the Jetavana Later legists qualify this rule 
6. N8r IX 2 f 


Vr XVIII 
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confounded the coins, viz., the pana or the karsapana , the 
masa or the masaka varied in their exchange value from 
place to place. Only the names of metallic tokens are 
found to be universal ; their ratios are not uniform, their 
metallic contents differ and hence their purchasing power 
even for the same actual price. We may only just compare 
without dogmatising the status of a water-carrier who 
plans his festive mirth with 1 masaka or a grass-cutter who 
sells his bundle for the same price with the weaver of 
Ka6l whose fabric sells with the hing at a fancy price if 
not exactly at the round number 100,000 kahapanaa. 


36— 1S0.?B 



CHAPTER HI 


The Metric Si stems Disorder in Market 

Fin dity of weights and measures Standard weights Linear measures Square 
measures Fluctuation between places and times 

Dishonest drafin a False scales cons and measures State as so exemplar 
The malpractices and Bnes Adulterati n The sinister buyer From chaos to 
order 


Tor commodities sold by weight and measurement, price 
vi as a still more indeterminate factor For like coins, 
weights and measures varied in their standards and ratios 
from place to place^ 

''References are very common in Pah and Sanskrit 
„ . . . literature and inscriptions to standard 

Standard weights ... . . tT T 

weights like paw, arona, adnaka, prastha, 
khan, etc , in the measurement of foodcrops and other 
eatables^ A fetv tables are available giving their metric 
relations 


TABLE I 

4 mSgadhakapattba »1 kosalapattbi 4 kud mba =1 prastha 


4 

kosaUpattba 

*1 ilhak* 

4 

Ijbaka 

®1 dooa 

4 

doQS 

*=1 mlnifcl 

i 

mflsikt 

kbln 


"-Pamnatthajolikl on Sut , p 123 
-'5lratt*pp'skBi of on Sn I l$q 


4 prastha 

“1 Sijhaka 

4 4<}baka 

=1 drop a 

16 drojja 


20 drop a 

=1 koobha 

10 kumbha 

= 1 Taha 


-Arthsftatrt, n 10 
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Table II 


10 guflja 

“1 m6»a 

10 ml ja or 6 gofija 

= 1 snvBipamkja 

10 mJ|a 

=1 karsa 

16 snvargamsa 

«1 aurarnfl or kar*3 

10 karsa 

= 1 padirdha 

4 karga 

"1 pala 

10 padardha 

=1 prastha 

88 gauraaarsapa 

s=I dharaQu 

5 prastha 

= 1 adbaka 

20 tspduls 

= 1 \ajradharapa 

20 armaija 

=•1 kharika 





— Arthalastrs, II 1'J 

8 rati 




10 miga 

«=*1 safari} a 




— €akranUi } II 776 78 


Buddhaghosa’s table corresponds very fairly with that of 
tbe Artba&stra. In tbe Mababharata, the prastha is a smalt 
measured barley made up of 4 hulavas (XIV. 89 32). Tbe 
small prastha of Magadha may well be equated with the 
kudumba or kulava and the khan with the van The table 
of tbe Sukranlti differs conspicuously, 1 adhaka being 
equal to 5 prasthas instead of 4, and 1 khan equal to 160 
Cdhakas instead of 64 But then tbe Sukraniti is a much 
later work and it itself admits that “ these measures differ 
with countries.” 

Tbe second table of the Arthasastra, collated with the 
Srnrtis (Manu, VUE 134-37 ; Vis TV. 7-10)* stands as 

6 gcfijS kfsgala, rati or gaurasarfapa=*l raSsa 
16 n>iga —1 kar$a J 

4 karfa =1 pals 

Now 1 guil/a seed or raft weighs about 1 76 grains 
. 1 pala=l 75 x 320 grains or 560 grains 


1 According to the Arthalastra 88 gaurasar^apa s instead of 80 make the weight 
of a dharana, te, one barf a Tbe margin may be explained by the fact that 
according to the Arthasastra, 1 1 , in the place of its Composition, tbe weight of the 
•white mustard seed was slightly below that of a guftja seed 
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The ratio between the pala and any of the standards in 
Table I is nowhere given except for a somewhat confusing 
statement in the ArthaSastra that 

200 palas=l drona of royal dues fayamanam) 

Aod 1871 palaa-l droija of royal Bales (vyavabanbam) 

If the vyavahdnka drona is the standard drona of Table I, 
then the /lyamana drona in which the royal incomes are 
measured is appreciated by 6 4 per cent Conversely if the 
ayamana is the real drona then the measure used for 
disposal of king’s merchandise is depreciated by G 25 
per cent Thus 

1 drona ayamana = 200 pala*** 660 x 200 grs =16 lbs 
1 droga vyavgbanka=287J pals»=560* 107 5 grs =15 lbs 

If the ArthaSastra clue is accepted, 1 drona equates 
roughly either with 8 srs 01 wiih 7| srs The shot is not 
very wide of the mark since during Rama's prosperous 
reign cows are said to be yielding 1 drona of milk each 
(dronadugba, Mbh XII, 29 58) and 8 sit. is an extra- 
ordinarily high hut by no means impossible yield for a good 
cow 1 adhaka on this assumption is about 2 srs and I 
prastha, § a seer The proportion between the adhaka and 
the prastha does not discord with that in a Mathura 
inscription of Huviska’s time where an endowment is made 
to provide the destitute with a daily allowance of 3 adhakas 
of groat (saktu), 1 prastha of salt, 1 prastha of saku (?) and 
3 ghataka and 5 mallaha of green vegetables (haritakalapaka) 
The pioportton between salt and groat woiks out at 
somewhat less than 1 12, allowing a portion of salt for the 
vegetables 2 

1 Buch manipulation with metric un U lo ra.se the margin of ting a profit is 
freely acknowledged in the Artbsfia»tra 

1 °/ ll * “nl**i Inscription ot Udsj.scnn ,n Pbah.bsd d .tr c t of tbe emir 
7th century nbere is recorded ft grant of 2 pronto of no. >nd 1 poto of o 1 to lb, 
pod UitfiWvan On our compnl.lioo, .siuunn e 200 pofa-1 dr ma SprorOtii-iS 
pala and the rrtio between oil and nee is I 25 trbieh is quite „i„r, ct „. But the 
oil may alio have been meant for illumination. 
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The surmise may therefore be hazarded that the 
following weight standards, more or less uniformly, prevailed 
m the Ganges valley in the centuries near about the 
Christian era 


Table I 

i kudomba or kulava or magadbaprastba (=*1/8 sr ) = J prastha (“1/2 ar ) 

4 prastha =1 adbaka (=2 srs ) 

4 adhtka =1 diona (*=8 sra > 

16 dropa =1 kbari or van (=128 srs ) 

The smaller units, on the basis of the Sastra data may 
be compiled into 


Table II 

5 gaiija, kfapala, rati or gaurasar^apa (=1 "5 grs ) = 1 tnasa (8 75 gra 1 
16 mass ... =1 kar?a (140gra> 

4 karsa . =1 pala (560 grs ) 

12 5 pala ... =1 prastha (1 lb ) 

None of these agree with their corresponding names in 
the Sukramti. But Sukra saves us by saying that not only 
these measures differ with countries but even their ratios 
vary for particular commodities For example, in the case 
of an elephant’s value 5 iaU = l masa quite m agreement 
with our Table II Seveial other weights aie cursorily 
referred to in the Pah works and in the inscriptions, e g , 
the ammana (Jat V 297 , Mv IV 1 19 , Mil 102)/ 
acchera (Jat V. 385)/ pasata (Mv VIII 11)/ nahka 
(Sn. I 81), gltata/ca and malfaka m the Mathura Inscription 
With the present state of our knowledge these names remain 
elusive to us. 


1 Arasna of Sanskrit 

* Cf Marathi * seeker* * =} seer 

5 =2 pala according to Sanskrit lexicographers. 
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Dishonest dealings ran rampant in the market and false 
scales, false weights and false measures were the most 
comenient methods The glonous days 
F«'sf «c»iei, coma a re worth } earning for when merchants 

and measures , , , , , . , 

did not sell articles with false weights and 
meisures (Uutamanaili, Mbh I fit 22), a practice 
chaiacteristic of the damned Kali age (III 187 53 ; XII. 
228 70) Tul&lUta and mGnaluta are in the list of dis- 
approved gifts (Mil 279; cf Vis LdA 1 5) Gotama 
abstains from cheating with tula, kamsa and mana i e , 
wilh scales, coins and measures (Dn I i 10 ; An II 209, 
V 205 f ; Sn V 474 ) In a more comprehensive list, the 
SukranTti enumerates,— 1 “ Deceit hy means of false weights 
and measures, false and counterfeit coins, unscientific 
medicinal extracts and other preparations, passing off of 
base metals for genuine and high class things and food 
adulteration, all these channels of dishonest transactions are 
to be checked ” (I 590-92) 

According to the AitbaSastra the state itself is to derive 
some piofit by using different weights and measures from 
those current in the market, i e,, higher 
business™^ ° f ones for r0 ? al Purchases and levies and 

lower ones for sales of royal merchandise. 
But the same work, while setting up a had example in the 
state, enters into long philippics against the subjects and 
prescribes a fine of 200 pana for those who cause to a 
merchant or purchaser the loss of even £ of a pana by 
substituting with tricks of hand (hastadosenacaratah), false 
weights and measures or other kinds of inferior ai tides (tula- 
manantaram arghavarnantaram va dharakasya mapakasya 
G>) 4H'he class of merchants who lead in these underhand 
methods are the goldsmiths adopting false balances (tula- 
visama), removal (apasarana), dropping (visravana), folding 
fpetaka) and confounding fpmba) with several ingenious 
tricks described in detail under each head (II. 14 ). Another 
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practice was to piss bad ai tides as good ones “The sale 
or mortgage of articles such as timbei, non, jewels, robes,, 
skins, eai then wate, threads, fibrous garments (valka), woollen 
clothes (romamayam) as superior though they aie ically 
inferior (jatamityajatam) shall be punished with a fine eight 
times the value of the article” (ibid , Yaj. II 245f.). “The 
silt 01 moitgage of mfenor as superior commodities (sara- 
bh mdarn ltyas uabhandam), ai ticks of some othei locality 
.is produce ol a parhculai locality (tajjatam ltyatajjatam), 
adulteiated things (rudhayuktam), deceitful mixtuies 
(upadhiyuktam), dexterously substituted articles to those 
just sold (samutparivartitam) shall be punished with a fine 
of 54 patia and shall make good the loss ' “Those who 
conspire tolowei the quality of works of artisans, or to 
obstruct their sale oi pmchase shall be fined 1,000 pana 
(k iruSilpin.ini karmagunapakarsam ajivam vikrayam krayo- 
pidh.mam v.i sambbuya samutthapayat.tm sabasram 
(hndah) '** “ Adulteration of grams, oils, alkalis, salts, 
scents, and medicinal articles with similar articles of no 
quality (dhlnya-sneha-ksdra-lavana-gindba-bhais'ijya-dravya- 
nara samavarnapadhane) is fined with 12 panas ” 

Adulteration was veiy common in business dealings 
\ajfmalkya repeats (IT 244) the injunction of the Artha- 
AJaii«ratton £astra and Vjhaspati Jays down “ A 

meichant who conceals the blemish of an 
article which he is selling, or mixes bad and good articles 
together, or sells (old articles) after repairing them, shall be 
compelled to give the double quantity (to the purchaser) and 
pay a fine equal (in amount) to the value of the article ” 
(XXII 7, 13). Manu censures adulteration of grain (XI 
50) In the Jatakas it is a current malpractice (I 220) and 


1 The worst offence n business transactions is to combine into a conspiracy lo 
drive away from the tna ket a competitor by anfatr disparagement of hi* produce or 1 y 
block ng his egles and porch" ses Com 
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those who mixed good giain with chill and «old it to a buyer 
aie pi evented as Tantalus iu hell 

Ye Buddliadhaiifiam pilapenn ini^sam 
asuddkakammi kajino dadanti 

Sometime* the haggling buyers* beat the seller in a 
sinister bargain in the market place, and 
ihe distooe*t cus arc looked like fishes in purgatory in 
consequence of their misdeed 

ie keci santb inagat i manussa 

agghena aggham kiyam hapajanti 

kutena kutam dhanalobhahetu 

cannani vancaram vadbaya M H* 

Com — aggbena aggh inti, tam tarn aggam laficam gabet\«i 
battlnass idinam \a jataruparajatadinam va tesam te*am 
savmuanakanam avinnanak mam aggliam b ipenti itaram 
pannasam tehi saddhim \ ibhaptva ganhanti 

Thus not only the buyer and the seller but sometimes also 
the middleman or the price expert has bis share of the 
spoils in a market dominated by unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth 

There could not be an} clearei proof of straying into 
unfair business than the heavy fines imposed b} statesmen 
and law-givers and the damnation of Kali 
ciiMtowdn' ,r °“ or threat of perdition held out before the 
public by those v. tin stood lor ethical 
values even in the pmsuits of gam It is because of this 
widespread anarchy that Manu has to confess that pursuits 
of trafficking and usury are by themselves a mixture of truth 
and falsehood (satyaurta, Ik G) Traces of order were 
howeier emeiging heie and there Every market had its 
standnd weights and measures as evident from the curient 
lists of names, though they fluctuated from place to place 
mil time to time introducing an element of chaos in 
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micr-janapada commerce. The Artbasastra conceives of 
a Superintendent of Commerce (panyadhyaksa) to supervise 
weights and measures and prevent deception with false 
weights and scales (II. 1J). Of the Mauiya Empire little 
is known about the function of “ the great officers of state” 
who “have charge of the market”; but about the fourth 
body of the municipality of Pataliputva it is definitely said 
that it superintended tiadc and commerce, its members having 
chatge of weights and measuics (Str. XV. 1 . 50). 



CHAPTER 1\ 


Ovirland TraDi and Jradd Roinrs 

Inland Irak lie fixe road ajsteti s (1) North south Piati tbana 4r<iva*ii 
Amllaiy routes Ujjaj m Bbjguka cha Tamara !2) Southwest southeast Rhyg i 
kaoclia LausSmbi TiinxaJjpli (3) East west Pats] putra Potaia 4) East north 
weal Can pi Pu^kalarali t5) Southwest northwest Bbrgukacchi Pusl alavati 
Central Asiatic routes Insecurity 

Road making and muotenance Transit Rixer routes Dangers of oxrerltnl 
trade lo]ice,~-ei\il and in rcinary Difficilties of cararan ouroey Ihe rootne 
force of gain 

The serai- anarchical business conditions did not stand 
ime,j«»«paJo uad. m the way of inter-state commerce The 
self-sufficiency and isolation of gamas and 
janapadab w ere bioken by active trade and long highways 
of commeice intersecting between them The specialisation 
and localisation of paiticiilar industries m particular janapatfas 
weie sufficient aige for exchange of their products stimulated 
by a free market in which profit to the tune of 400 pei cent 
was not an unexpected hit Long lines of caravan plied 
along the cioss-countiy roads linking into a common market 
the horse of Sind, the wool of the Himalayas, the muslin 
of the East and the pearl of the South 

(The mam overland routes lesolvc into five sy stems, 
The road systems linking the middle Ganges \allcy fa) with 
the upper Godavan \ alley and the south- 
western coast, (6) with the lower Ganges \alley and the 
cistern coast, (c) with the Sindhu and the Indus delta, (d) 
with the Indus \ alley and Gandlura, (c) linking the south- 
western coast with Gandhira Each of these systems had 
extensions to distant foreign countries to the cast and to 
the west, the first and second by sen, the third and fomth by 
land, the iifih by land on one side and by sea on the other 
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CThe central route of the first system is what was follow- 
ed by the pupils of Bfivnri accurately des- 
cribed in the Suttnnipata, — i.c., from 
Patitthfina of Ajnka to Malussati, Ujjcnf, 
Gonnddha, Ycdisfi, Yanasabbaya, Kosambi, Sakcta, Savatthi, 
Setavya and Kapilavattliu. Southward from Kopilavatthu 
and within the middle Ganges valley this route was extended 
to Kusinara, Mandira, Piiva the city of wealth, Ycsfilj of 
Mngadha and to the beautiful Hock Temple (Pusanika 
Cctya), the destination of the party (Yv. 1011-13). It 
went farther south to Pltaligama (later P.irnliputtn), Xalanda 
Rnjngaha and probably Gaya. During bis last minister-' 
ing tour from Rajagaha to Kusinara, Buddha crossed the 
Ganges at Pataligfima and made eleven baitings besides that 
at Vesali, at p/Tmas and nagaras (T)n. IF. suttanta XVI. 
81 IT). Parts of this high-road arc noticed elsewhere, e.g., 
that (addhanamagga) from Kusinara to Pava Mat. VI. 10; 
Dn. XVI. iv. 2G) and tliat between Sakcta and Savatthi 
(Mv. I. GG.l) traversed by king Pasenadi of ICosala in relays 
of seven carriages (Mn. 23 ; Sn. IV. 373). Probably t be 
great road- construction between Ayodhyfi (Sakcta) and the 
Ganges en route the D.indaka forest described in the Riima- 
yana (II. 80) covered part of this trunk road. 

The main route had its branches and off-shoots, Them.wto 
Ancillary route* • country located in the north of Avanti at 
^ii^i.Dhj-gukaceha. the foot of the Yindhyns had its connect- 
ing roads with Kosala and Vidarbha 
(Mbh. III. 61. 21-23) and with Cedi' (61. 33J; along 
which caravans are found plying. The first must have 
converged with ‘the great Ujjayini-Ayodhyfi road and the 
other two were possibly linked with this through TTjjayinl. 
But the foremost ancillary routes of the Pratisthann-Sruvasfi 


• Loraled by Pargiter on the baok r>f the Jumna, south-east from the Chambal 
towards Karwi. Ita capilal ?uklim»tl ia identified somewhere near Banda. ' 
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system were those connecting its northern and southern 
portions to the great western seaport of Bharukaeeha. 
According to the Penplus much cotton cloth was brought 
down to Barygaza from the metropolis of Abiria called 
Minn agar a or the city of the Sakas ( i c , Ujjayini) (47) 
From Ozene "are brought down all things needed for the 
welfare of the country about Bnrygaza and many things 
for our trade agate and carnehan, Indian muslin, and 
mallow cloth, and much ordinary cloth " f48) In the 
south Bharukaeeha \yas connected by means of cart tracks 
with the Goda\ an load leading to Pratisthana and Tagara 
" There are brought down to Barygaza fiora these places 
by wagons and through great tracks without roads (because 
of the hills) from Paetlnna carnehan m great quantity, 
and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of rau-din 
and mallow cloth an 1 other merchandise brought there 
locally from the regions along the sea-coast (Eastern 
coast)” (51). These western extensions of the mam 
road became busy with traffic after Bbarukaccha'echpsed 
Roruka as the chief outlet of'Indian goods for the western 
world. 

The terminus of the eastern route was the seaport of 
(.) Southwest south Tamralipti. It met the Pratistliana- 
Sl5v0stl road at KauSambi no Gaya and 
Baranasi. Traders seen on journej from 
Benares to CJ^ein must Iiave taken this course (Jat. II, 248) r' 
There was much traffic by boat also along the Ganges through 
the riparian cities of Carapa, Patahputra and Baranasi (Jat. 
n 112 ; I\ 5-17 , 159 ; VI. 32-35). The muslins of Vanga, 

Pundra and KUi reached Bjjayim along these land and 
river routes to be exported abroad from Bharukaeeha. The 
Tamralipti road and the lower Ganges must have had feeding 
routes opening up the interior of Bengal There is very 
little concrete evidence of the overland trade to the east of 
Campa and Tamraliptit) 
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The east-west route ran between Pataliputra and the 
mouth of the Indus after the city had 
iSiSpUS 1 P “” acquired impeiial eminence. It had 
a nucleus between Magadha and Sovira 
from earlier times (VVA. 336, 370) possibly reaching 
Roiuka the old seaport situated somewhere on the gulf of 
Cutch 1 This is the connecting road from pubbanta to 
aparanta through which merchants are frequently seen plying 
in the Jatakas. Between Kosambi and Baranasi it con- 
verged with the Kosambi-Tsmralipti road. Beyond that its 
exact coutse is not known. 2 From the Delta it continued 
through Iran to the west. Horses from Sind and from Iran 
( Kosmas — quoted in McCrindle) were imported along this 
road to the Gangetic cities. 

The royal road from Pltaliputra io the north-west fron- 
tier is specifically mentioned by Megasthe- 
<£££££* nes (Str. XV. i. 11). The main bony 
of this road existed long before the lise 
of the Maury a Empiie, in the palmy dajs of Yideha linking 
Mithila with Gandhara and Kashmir (Jat. III. 365). Passing 
through the city of Aritlbapura and possibly the Paflcala 
city of Kampiiya (VI. 419, 463), it ciossed the Madra 
city of Sakala (Mil. 16f.)and met Taxila and Puskala- 
vatl in Gandhaia. To the south-east it extended from 
Mithila to the Anga city of Campa (VI. 32) thus linking 
up the farthest east to the noith-westem borders of India. 

Portlier details and baitings of this Campa- Mithila- 
Ivampilya-Sakala route may be gleaned from the course 
taken by the messengers from Kosala to Kekaya in the 
Ramayana. Starting from Ayodhya along river Malim 
flowing between the country of Aparatala in the west and 
the janapada of Pralamba in the north, they forded the 

* Canmogbaro locates this io Alorof Sjad 

Tbo orffHianowojjo between Malbtra and YerafUa was probably a pa r t 0 f 
tbi* system lArt II 57) ; the location of tbe letter is not known 
37— 13G5B 
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Gauges at Hastinapur, traversed the Paficala country and 
proceeded westward through the heart of KurujTtmgala. 
They next crossed the liver Saradanda, entered the city of 
ICulinga, left behind the twin villages named Tajuvibliavam, 
crossed the river Iksuraati, pissed through the region of 
Balhika along rivers Vipasa, Salmali, etc., to the city of 
Girivraja, — capital of Kekaya (II 08. I2ff). 1 This is the 
same road stretching between Pataliputra and Kajamgala 
at the foot of the Himalayas which a &etthi with 500 wagons 
is seen crossing (Mil. 10 f.) (Horse-dealers from Uttarapatha 
travelled by this road to BenaresJ (Jat. II. 31, 237). (^The 
Himalayan products of skin, wool, edible spices, precious 
stones and gold bound for the plains, took this road by 
its northern branches!) 

The fifth and the last road system of the north 
„ „ , connected Bhrgukaccha with Gandhara . 

l6) Soothweit-norlb 

p**kai ®- rgnltaccha The eaip hest reference to this is in the 
Periplus where it is found extended up 
to Puskalavati (47) whence it had further connexions with 
KaSyapapura or Kashmir, Paropanisus or the Hindukush, 
Kabul and Scythia, bringing the spikenard of these places 
for export through Barygnza (48). The exact course of 
this Bharukaccha-Puskalavati road is not known. 

The east-noithwest and the wcst-northnest road systems 
met at Puskalavatl and thence they 
to Middle East? 18 '* 11 conveiged to proceed through the Pamirs 
to Bactria. Baw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth thus found their way from China through Bactria 
to Barygaza and to Damirica by way of Ganges (G4). From 
Bactria the road coursed through Cential Asia to the west. 
“People have been conveyed fiom the Oxus through 
the Caspian into the Cyrus and Indian merchandise 
can be brought by land to Phasis in Pontus in five days 

' Bbawts takes a shutter route through the countryside and wild regions presi in 
ably because he whs in a hurry 
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it most ** (Pliny, A T J 1 1) Anstoboulos also avoir. “that 
large quantities of Indian merchandise are conveyed by 
the Ckus to the H> rcaman (Caspian) Sea and are transferred 
from thence into Albania by the Cyrus and through the 
adjoining coimtne» to the Eu\ine ” (Str XI mi 3) This 
north western route leading from Gandhara to the Middle 
East was much preferred to the western route from Indus 
through Persia to the Levant In the first quarter of the 
second century B C the Greek invasion from Bnctria 
through the Kabul valley to the Jumna and a century hler 
the Sdka invasion from Seistan into the country of the 
lower Indus took the&e routes in the noilh-wcst and en- 
trenched into a po&ition commanding the great central 
Indian routes from bjjiyini 

The noith western route beyond Puskahiati, because 
of thc*e constant war and tribal move- 
B«Tr“n f i!>Ite 0f lhe menls, win not \ory hospitable to inter- 
national trade Tbe caiaian traffic of 
the^e regions was not regulai but incidental, subject to 
depredation of savage tribes It was much reduced by 
Partlnan uns m tlic first century A L 1 gmug a tremendous 
impetus to seaborne trade from Bary gi7*\ The load to 
China was equally unsafe until the subjugation of 

Turkestan by that empire “ The land of This is not 
easy of access , few men can come from there and seldom ” 
(Pen 61) 1 With the rise of the empire of Kamska, 

1 Tlie Parthian, I id done nbat they could to control and organ se it and to 
ley tribute on tb Roman merchants but tfey bad not controlled it to tl e eastward 
Tbe emtence of a nn fed po ver(from45 A D under Eadpb ,heg T) in the Indus valley 
and Ughinistan made p as b!e a regu’ar trole f om the Gan es to tbe Euphrates 
The rapid growth of such trade is jodicsted by the coinage of the luehChi 4 jo*»s 
jnTt d s {struct in mutation of Eon el — S hoff p 187 

* For lan 1 routes between Ch na and Ind a gee Sehoff pp 2u3 ff Regard n« 
Indo-Cl ine^e trade heob mes Wnh tbe me ot tbe Rushan dyna ty to the north 
west and their telat on* towards the r Corn et l ome in IS e Chinese border it was natural 
that the couitnuu cation by U e Totkeetan to tea should increase W t !e tl e mil tsiy 
success of Cl lua did not legn iti>7J \ D it « lii o \u that lie Ch ne*e E peror 
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trade «ith Mesopotamia and China became more seeuie 
and active 


The trunk roads were taken care of and femes main- 
tained (Mv III 20 f ) by the successive 
miuDicDUM 0 * and 1 ana P ada s through which they passed or 
where they occurred Bridges are nowhere 
mentioned There were shad) trees on both sides of the 
roads, wells for dunking water to which Emperor A£oka 
gave much attention (R E II , P E VII), 1 lelays of horses 
of carnages for travellers at intervening stations and rest 
house' 1 (a-wsith \g%va) o\ choultries set up by the charitable 
millionaires or by village or municipal bodies In the 
Maurya Empire the) were maiked with signboaids noting 
turnings and distances at intervals of * ten stade» ’ (bti XV 
i 6.) The Ramayma gives a graphic picture of a 
bold road-making project Soil specialists, suive)ois and 
carpenters were requisitioned, road-guards posted at places 
under construction Forests were cleared, trees planted 
in sparsely vegetated places by the highway, ditches filled, 
hills levelled, tanks excavated and picturesque cities built 
onjioth sides of the road (SO). 
yA fan part of the inland trade was carried along the 
rivers of the Ganges and the Jutnna and 
the large number of tnbutaries descending 
into them from the Himalayas and the 
Vmdliyas Boats plied for hue Sometimes they ran 
express "Wheie a water-course could be availed of, the 
land route was generally dispensed with It was preferred 


Ming Ti (who ruled from 58 to 75) introduced Buddhism Into China by the invitation 
of twolnd an Srami^as IvftSyapa Mitm'px and Bhirana who arrived in 67 AD 
(TalaUiu Iotroduct on of 1 1 mg p xvn) Before anch an invitatio , there must 
have been considerable activity on the part of the missionaries then as uow the 
forerunners of commerce * P 275 

1 " mankind has been blessed with 
king* at by me ' 


many such blessings by ihe previous 
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to sail down from Benares to Tamralipti despite the caravan- 
route (3at. IV, 15-17). Probably the water-routes were 
comparatively safer, easier, sometimes quicker and hence 
less expensive. The roads penetrated through hills and 
forests which were favourite resorts of beasts, robbers) flat. 
IH. 403) and Yakkhas (III. 200). A caravan straggled 
in a forest by beasts and robbers is a choice analogy (vjala- 
taskara-samklrne sarthahina yatha vane, Mbb. IX. 3. 13). 
A caravan of seafaring merchants on their way to 
sea, while resting in a mountain cave is attacked and 
exterminated by an infuriated elephant (XII. 169. 1). In 
the unsettled civil conditions of the times there was no check 
to these depredations. The Maurja polipe for a time must 
have improved the conditions a little and 
pr5e68ionaJ. cml * nd here and there wise statesmanship, alert 
of the importance of import and export 
trade came into grips with the problem. 1 But the measures 
touched only the fiinge when effective communications were 
lacking and whole tribes had to depend on a marauding 
life. The situation gave rise to the typical institution of 
the age. Bands of caravan-guards cropped up ou the same 
Iinps as robber gangs under the command of a jettliaka 
settling at the entrances of forests and hiring themselves out 
to passing caravans for safe escort. 

Bodbisatta paacapurisasataparivaro aiaviarakkhikesu 
jetthako Uutva atavimukhe ekasraim game vasam kappesi. 
So bkatim gahetva manusse atavim atikkamefci. Jafc. II. 
335. 

A wealthy Brahmana travelling from the East to the 
West (i.e., by the road between the Ganges valley and the 
Indus delta) with 500 wagons hired a convoy who lived at 


* Eg .lathe At the 5a str& the office of the corarujjiJ a whose function includes 
the escorting of caravans and leaching of robbers,— a tax being levied for the policing 
on those who beoeii ted by it. 
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the entrance of the forest at 1,000 pieces. They were 
defeated and the Brahmana taken away by a man-eating 
monster. The men rose and gave a chase to preserve the 
sanctity of their contract and recovered their paymaster at 
the peril of their life (V. 471). Another caravan-leader who 
hired guards for the same amount (atavipalanam sahassam 
datva) through a forest was in the same way faithfully 
defended by the warders against an ogre (V. *22;. 

A caravau journey was beset with other and more 
numerous difficulties. These arc lucidly set forth in the 
Jataka stones • 

A caravan merchant when about a night’s journey from 
his destination, afte/ supper relieved the 

Difficulties of car* van 0 [ t j, e surplus wood and water, 

van journey ‘ 

The pilot sat in the front cart. * But so 
long bad be been without sleep that 1 e was tired out and 
fell asleep, with the* result that he did not mark that the 
oxen had turned lound and were retracing their steps. All 
night the oxen kept on their way, but at dawn the pilot 
woke up, and, observing the disposition of the stars over- 
head shouted out, * Turn the carts round! turn the carts 
round!’ And as they turned the carts lound and were 
forming them into line, the day broke. * Why, this is where 
we camped yesterday,' cried the people of the caravan. 

* All our wood and water is gone, and we are lost.’ So 
saying, they unyoked their carts and made a laager and 
spread the awning overhead ; then each man flung himself, 
down in despair beneath his own cart ” (1. 108). 

The aparanta and the Gandhara routes had to traverse 
. . the arid lands of Sind and Western Bai- 

Impetus of e*»n- , T . _ * 

putana. In crossing the desert the 
caravans are said to travel only in the night and to be 
guided by a * land-pilot ’ (tbala-myyaraaka), who j*ust like 
mariners, kept the night route by astronomical observations 
(1.107). The traders knew no obstructions. They nego- 
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tiated hills, forests and deserts, defied all predator^ human, 
ammal and ethereal — not from any spirit of blind adventure 
but from the love of gam No wonder they bartered their 
goods for three or four times their value The unprotected 
cuil condition reacted on the market It fits well with free 
bargain and speculative business 



CHAPTER V 

Seaborne Trade and Trade Routes 


Growth of maritime trade Ship building industry. Tonnage of ships Freight 
charges Professional crews and pilots. The compass and the trow The seaport 
or pottona 

India in international trade Mesopotamia ; the Euphrates ronte, Iran,— imports 
and exports The Mediterranean or Nile route, Arabia, Socotra, Berbers, Arab 
monopoly in Red Sea, Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, Indo-Egyptian 
trade routes Arab Roman rivalry Roman Empire, Indian goods in Roman market, 
exports and imports Indo-Roman trade carve 

The Southern trade The Tamil countries and Ceylon Burma and Indonesia 

History of foreign trade The Mauryas The SaVas The Andhras, Kalicgaa 
and \angas TbeKusjnas 

Dangers of the sea Stones of shipwreck 1 he tidal bore at Cutch and Cambay 
Piracy, the Eonkan coast The motive force of gam 

CWhile inland trade moved mainly along roads and rivers, 
foreign trade was carried across the seas. 
umi'uS?" 11 '™" Evidences of bold sea-voyages come fiom 
tlie earliest literary references of the Bg- 
veda. 1 The emlj Srmti works while laying these under 
severe stiictures for Brahmanas, only show the futile 
attempt to arrest a practice which had come to stay. 
Baudhjyana prescribes loss of caste to transgressors 
(samudiasainjunam, IT. 1 2 . 2 ) and Manu excludes them 
from entertainment at tlie snlildhas (III. 158). But tile 
former admits : " Non the customs peculiar to the Xorth 
are, to deal in wool, to drink rum, to sell animals that 
have teeth in the upper and in tlie lower jaws, to follow 
tlie trade of arms, to go to sea " (I. 4) „ c j car 

evidence of the commercial activities of the people of 
Sind and the Punjab across the Indian ocean. Expert 


TP'"? PP M5J 


> For reference* tee R R Mukhe.ji 
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voyagers (samudiayanaku4alah) are recognised in Manu b 
code as respectable enough to be authorised to fix the rate 
of interest on money lent on bottomry (VIH. 157) 1 * 
apparently no stigma attaching to them. In the Ramayana 
a boat in mid-sea loaded with heavy cargo is an apt 
metaphor (IV. 16. 24; V. 25. 14). Sugriva gives instruc- 
tions to his emissaries, sent in search of Sita to include 
islands, mountains and sea-ports in the quest (samudram- 
avagadhansca parvatam pattanani ca, XV. 40. 25). In 
a verse of the Dlgha merchants are known to “ have 
crossed the ocean drear, making a solid path across the 
pools ” (ye taranti annavam saram setum katvana vasijja 
pallalam, XVI. i. 34). In the Anguttara voyages lasting 
for six months are well-known facts (presumably with 
baitings) made m ships which could be drawn up on shore 
in winter (An. IV. 127). The Jataka verse is sufficiently 
familiar with “ a ship full-ngged for distant seas ” to use 
it as a metaphor (111. 478). 

To meet the demands of sailors, ship-building had to be 
m , ,, cultivated as a separate industry. Qualities 

Ship building . , 

of wood were investigated, technicalities of 
construction were peifected and the ait was studied as a 
separate branch of science. The Yuhtihalpataru, a Sanskrit 
work on certain industrial products of India, makes an 
elaborate classification of ships of different size and shape 
giving technical names to each and their parts and quotes 
from a lost earlier work of Bhoja on the various qualities of 
wood used. In the Ramiiyana, Guha’s boats are fitted 
with massive bells anil banner 5 , well-piloted and well-knit 
(ynktavahfih susamhatah, II. 89 17) quite fit to meet the 
billow's and the blasts. During Alexander’s invasion, the 
Xathroi ran huge dockyards and supplied to the invader 
galleys of 30 oars and transport vessels (Arr. Anab VI. 15). 


1 Nlriya^a tci Ntadso* give & different tendering o{ the verse. - 

3S — 1*G5IL_ 
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The Mauryas kept the industry a state monopoly and expert 
builders were maintained as state servants not allowed to 
take private orders (Str \V 1 46) 

The vessels were sufficiently big and strong to carry a 
heavy cargo Guha’s flotilla earned besides men, ebanots, 
horses, bulls and carts although elephants 
Trri " ' bad to be swam across The fleet supplied 

to Alexander by the ship builders on the Hydaspes whose 
strength is computed differently by the Greek writers 
between 800 and 2,000, accommodated 8,000 troops, several 
thousand horses and vast quantities of supplies The ship 
which took prince Vijaya to Ceylon had 800 passengers 
according to the Mabavamso (Tumour s, 51) The fresco 
presentation at AjantS of his landing shews horses and 
elephants carried in these boat* In the Jatakas the 

tonnage is given at 500 (II 128) and 1 000 (TV 159) 
passengers, or 7 caravans with beasts (VI 30 ff) In the 
Samkha Jataka a rescue vessel at sea measures 8 
usabhaX 4 nsabfmx20 ijatthika 1 According to Pliny the 
tonnage is 3,000 amphorae (cub ft of water) or 75 tons 
There were big ship owners who kept their vessels at 
ports and took merchants with their wares to their destma- 
Pr#gbi tion charging a freight for the transit 

(yatha sadhano naviko pattane 

sutthu katasumko mahasamuddam pavisitta, Mil 359) 
Manu la>s down the freight charges along rivers but sa)s 
that there is no settled rate for the sea* (VIII 405) show- 
ing that here ako free bargain reigned supreme and that 
regulation was futile Sometimes there were joint owners 
resembling a shipping ngenev, and Manu lays a 
law that the} arc collective!) responsible for the damage 
caused b) their fault to passengers’ goods (VIII 408 f ) 
In the ArthaSastra as well, which provides for the hiring 


Ndfc *5 II lawn ef these I ne» r roeisarej 
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out of state vessels to merchants and to fishers of pearls and 
conch shells, there is a similar law that hire charges ire to 
be remitted and losses made good if the ship foundered from 
their own defect (II 28) 1 According to Mesasthenes the 
Maury a admiralty let out its ships on hire to professional 
merchants (Str XV i 46) bringing a lucrative income 
to the treasury above the regular port dues and customs 
duties 

There were expert professional pilots who lent themselves 
for hire to shippers or to merchants In the great seaport 
towns were organised guilds or crews 

Crew* and pilot* 

under a shipper (niyyamakajetthaka) who 
took charge of vessels at the requisition of sea going traders 
and plied their calling from father to son (Jat IV 137) 
It is not known whether the ancient pilots were acquainted 
with the manner’s compass The Pali word 1 maccba- 
jantra ’ has been supposed to be for that instrument and 
a round device at the prow of a ship in 
the crow C ° rapl3S and a Borobudur sculpture has been identified 
to it For ascertaining directions the 
manners observed the stars at night They took direction- 
giving crows (disakaka) on board, and like the ancient 
Phoenicians and Babylonians, let them off when they lost 
sight of land The coast was found in the direction taken by 
the bird (Jat III 2G7) That this practice was devised from 
\ery early times is apparent from the passage of the 
Rg leth, I — “ Varuna, who knows the path of the birds 
fljmg through the air he, abiding in the ocean knows also 
the course of the ships *’ This is referred to as a very 
ancient practice in a well drawn parable 

“Long long ago* sea faring traders were wont when they 
were setting sail on an ocean voyage, to take with them a 


1 It ia wrong to call it a Uw of mmne insurance since reparation does not cover 
damage due to accident 
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land-sighting bird. And when the ship got out of sight of 
the sh )re they would let the land-sighting bird free (tira- 
dassim sakenam). Such a bird would fly to the East, and 
to the South and to the West and to the North, to the Zenith 
and to the intermediate points of the compass (anudisnm). 
And if anywhere on the horizon it caught sight of land, 
thither would it fly But if no land, all round about, were 
visible, it would come back even to the ship.” (Dn. XI. 85 ; 
An. III. 367) 

Pliny testifies to the prevalence of the custom m the 
South “ In making sea-voyages the Taprobane mariners 
make no observation of the stars and indeed the Greater 
Bear is not visible to them, but they take birds out to sea 
with them which they let loose from time to time and 
follow the direction of their flight as they make for land.” 
(VI 22). 

Ships set sail from the pattana or patlanagama, gene- 
rally a sea-port but sometimes also a river port having direct 

access to sea. The Malabar and the 

The poffanaa 

Koromandel coasts were dotted with such 
sea-ports catalogued with their busy traffic in the Periplus 
Olff) ' v tn the north, the most flourishing sea-port was 
Bbaruhaccha “ in the kmdom of Bharu ” (Jat. IV. 137) on 
the estuary of the Narmada. A little south of it was 
Surparaka “formed by the ocean in the south” at 
ICaSyapa’s command to accommodate ParaSurama after he had 
exterminated the Ksatnjas (Mbb XII 49 07). third 
north-western sea-port figures large in the Periplus named 
Barbaricum at the mouth of the Indus, 'fvlore ancient than 
these was Boruka, later known as Boruva, the capital of 
Sovfra (Jat III. 470; Dn. II. 235 ; Div p. 544). Its 
exact location is not known but must have been somewhere 
on the Gulf of Gutch. 1 ''fhe Jatakas mention another 

in Sind 


1 CunmngbanJ, however, identifies Ibis with Alor 
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western port named Karambiya (V 75) about which no 
further information is available, Bbarukaccba was in 

the West, Tamralipti was m the East It commanded the 
mouth of the Ganges and from there the eastern sea- 
borne trade of the rich janapadas on the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna There must have been other pros- 
perous sea- ports on the delta of the Ganges and the 
Mahanadi serving as the outlets for the specialised industries 
of Bengal and Orissa 'lfut the overseas trade beyond 
Tamralipti both to the East and to the South is a sealed 
book to us 

About the beginning of the Christian era Indian 
shipping was sufficiently expanded to leach all the known 
ranges of the commercial world The 
'wwid fMnSy te " m a Penplus is an eloquent testimonj to the 
far-reaching western trade 1 , *Cbina and 
its silk begins to be prominent in Indian literature 
from this time and the Mihndapafibo, a contemporary 
work, avers that the ship-owner getting rich with freights 
paid in a sea-port, embarks in the high seas and sails to 
Bengal, Malay, China, Gujarat, Kathiawad, Alexandria, 
Koroinandel coant and the East Indies or to any other place 

‘sadhano naviko pattane suttbu katasumho maba- 
samuddam pavisitva Aangam Takkolam Cinam Soviram 
Surattham Alasandam Kolapattanam Suv annabhumim 
gaccbah aimam pi jam kiuci navasancaranam * — 359 

The earliest trade communication in the west was with 
Mesopotamia Keneddv makes out the case for Babylonian 


1 id the age of the Penplus, the merchants of the country round 

Barjgaia traded to Arabia for gum* and inccore, to the coast of Africa for gold, and 
to Afalabar and Cejlon for perp rand cinnamon and thu» c mpleled the nav gatwa of 
the entire Jmi an ocean Vincent Commerce 0 / tl t A rtcienU, Vo! II, p 40t 
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commerce from Bharukaccha and Surparaka at the latest 
„ before the 7t!i century B. C. 1 Connecting 

Mesopotamia * 

tlie sea-voj age references in the Rg-veda 
with the appearance of tlie word sindhu for muslin in a Baby- 
lonian list of clothes, Sayce establishes this trade with the 
Indus vallej as early as 3,000 B C. 2 Later on, this trade 
diveited mainly to the Dravidians since the Indian names 
naturalised m the west were Tamil — not Sanskrit or Pali. 
The Mesopotamian trade is directly referred to in a Jataka 
story where traders from India dispose of a crow and other 
wares after strenuous higgling (III 126 f.) Elsewhere 
the name of Biveru or Babylon is conventionally thrown in 
into tales of shipwreck without any particulars. Evidently 
the sea-route to the Euphrates was still too strenuous to 
afford regular communication. 

Indo-Mesopotamian commerce had three routes, — a sea- 
route along the coasts of Sind, Gedrosia and Iran, another 
a mixed water and land-route from 
^Eophrate* route- Gandbara and Bactna along the Oxus and 
across the Caspian and the Black seas and 
a third overland route from Sind through Iran. Iran was 
thus the highway of Indo-Babyloman trade^ythe sea-route 
passing through its territorial waters, the larfa-route through 
its soil. It figures in India’s commercial horizon from 
much earlier times than the 7th century B. 0. route 
across the high seas between India and its coasts is supposed 
to have existed in the diys of Buddha from the Chinese 
legend embodied in the Dlpavamsa relating the founding of 
a colony from Ceylon on the Persian Gulf. Through the 
eastern campaigns of Cyrus (558-30 B C.) the Medo-Persian 
kingdom was brought into more or less direct contact with 
India. Probably the Indus valley had a favourable balance 


1 Earlf Commerce bslvreea Tnlia <oi BiSylon, J.R A 8 . 189S 

* Hubert Lectures 
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of trade in ttio 5th centurj B. C. mtli Persia anti other 
countues so as to enable it to paj Dirms cuirj jear JGO 
Buboic talents of roW dust norbinR out to 0 ions and 
5 cuts.X 

f~ln the da>s of the Penplus coastal \o)agc from Broach 
to the Enphrites was a regular afTair of 
import* 4 exports merchants To the ports of the Persian 
Gulf, nz , Apologus and Ommana " large vessels arc 
regular!) sent from Birjgi/a loaded with copper and sandal- 
wood and timber** of teak wood and logs of bhekwood and 
chon)." Trom these ports “ there arc exported to Bar)gaza 
and also to Arabia, man) pearls, but inferior to tho c e of 
India, 1 purple, 2 clothing nfUr the fashion of the place, 
wine, 3 * 5 a great quantity of dites, gold and slaves " The 
trade winch at present centres at Bahrein has almost the 
same list of imports ami exports. 

As the approach to the Euphrates la) through Persian 

. . water**, c o the wa) to the Nile and the 
St’erool/* A»»b>» , , , , , , , 

Mediterranean led through the Arabian 

Agatlnrcidcs (177 B C ) quoted b) Greek writer®, describes 
Sabaea (Yemen) ns bolding the monopoly of tlie Indian 
trade From the great marts of Mu/a (Mokln), Cana 
(Bir Ah) and Mostlm (2 ini cnslofTiki) on the southern 
coast, Arab ship owners and sea-fayers traded with the SomnU 
coast and with Barjga/a " ^ending their own slaps there " 
in competition with the Egyptian Greeks (Pen 21, 27) 
They bi ought from Dammca and Birvga/i cloth, wheat 
and se«ame oil and if the season was 1 ite they wintered 
at the harbour of Mosclia exchanging tho*c Indian goods 
for frankincense “ which lies m heaps all over the Saklnhtic 


1 ” Tins ja said slill to be the caw, the Bat rein pearl* i ejng of s yellower Imt 

than these of tie Mannar fisheries Int hold og their lustre bitter, particular y in 

trop cal cl mates, and therefore always iq de mat d tn Ir di* * Scholl 

* A dye extracted from varioaa species of fishes Scboff 

5 T)ite wjoe and grape wine Scholl 
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countrj” (32). An important halting place between India 
and Arabia was Dioscorida or Socotra, the island of all 
races and the centre of international trade not far from the 
time of Abraham. Egyptians, Arabians, 
Africans and Indians from the gulfs of 
dutch and Cambay met here to exchange their cargo and 
settle colonics so that at the time of the Pcriplus the 
inhabitants were a “ mixture of Arabs and Indians and 
Greeks ” The vojagers from Damirica and Barjgaza 
" bring in rice and wheat and Indian cloth, and a few 
female slaves; and they take for their exchange cargoes 
a great quantitj of tortoise-shell ” (30, 3 1). 1 

Beyond Socotra and Arabia, the Mediterranean route 
BefbeM passed along the Somali and Berber 

coasts. In the Periplus Malao (the 
Berber country) is described as a great intermediary mart 

between India and Egypt. ** From the district of Ariaca 

across the sea, there are imported Indian iron and steel, and 
Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called monahhe and that 
called sagmalogene, and girdles, and coats of skin and mallow- 
coloured cloth; and a few muslins and coloured lac ” (G). 
Other imports were Indian copal 2 and maeir 3 (8). “ And 
ships are also customarily fitted out from the places across 
this sea, from Ariaca and Barygaza, bringing to these 
far-side market-towns the products of their own places; 
wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame oil, cotton cloth and 
girdles, and honey from the reed called saWiari. Some 
make the voyage especially to these market towns, and 
others exchange their cargoes while sailing along the 
coast.” (14). 

1 Diosconda » * corruption from lie Sanskrit *D«ipi SakfaSdl am* ~‘lbe island 
a bole of bliss’ For Outlier associations of ihe island with India and survirale of 
Indian influences see Scholl, pp 133 ff 

»*“ pl “y >* “ * d J'- u audition nied u 

3 An aron alic and medicinal bait 
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"The important thing to be noted here is tint fche^c 
agricultural products -were regulaily 
Reuses moDopoIy ttt shipped, m Indian vessels, from the Gulf 
of Cambay , that these vcs&els exchanged 
their cargoes at Cape Guardafui and proceeded along the 
coast, some southward, but most westward ; and that accord- 
rug to 25, Ckehs, at the entrance to the Red Sea was 
their tei minus, the Arabs forbidding them to trade beyond 
Between India and Cape Guardafui they apparent]} enjo}ed 
the bulk of the tndc, sliarid to some extent b} Arabian 
shipping and quite recently by Greek ships from Egypt t ' v 
on the Somali coast the} shared the trade in an incidental 
mbj , and they received their return cargoes at Ocelis 
and shared none of the Bed Sea trade, which in former 
times the Arabs of lemen had monopolised, but m the 
days of the Ptolemies the Eg}ptians had largely taken 
over 1,1 

After Zanzibar the next objective was Egypt Strabo 
quotes the story of Posidomos how a 
;o certain Indian alone m a ship, picked 

up by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf, related that he 
had started from the coast of India but lost his course 
and reached Egjpt alone, all the companions having perished 
with hunger Thereafter he headed a trading mission sent 
by the Egyptian prince Euergetes H to India “ with a 
good supply of presents, and brought back with him in 
exchange aromatics and precious stones, some of which 
the Indians collect from amongst the pebbles of the r*ver, 
others the} dig out of the earth, where the} have been 
formed by the moirtiare, as ciyrtals are formed with us ” 

On the leturn journey of a second voyage he was again 
earned away by the winds above Ethiopia and thrown in 
unknown regions (II m 4) 

J Schoff 

39-13 
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It appears that a voyage between India and Egypt was 

a risky affan and very rarely undertaken 
Development or indo j n gumbo’s d iv Rome had explored the 

Egyptian trade J 4 

world of Arabian and Indian commerce 
“The enhance of a Roman army into Arabia Felix under 
the command of my friend and companion Aehus Gallus 
and the traffic of the Alexandrian merchants whose vessels 
pass up the Nile and the Arabian Gulf to India have 
rendered us much better acquainted with these countries 
than our predecessors were I found that about 

120 ships sail from Myos Hormos to India, although in 
the time of the Ptolemies scarcely any one would venture 
on this \oyage and the commerce with the Indies ’ 
(LI v 12) The loute ol the Alexandrian commerce in 
his day is ilso given “ It (merchandise) is brought 
down from Aiabn and India to Myos Hormos, it is then 
conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebais, situated 
on a canal of the Nile and to Alexandria ” (XVI 
iv 24) 

Combining the testimony of Strabo and the Periplus the 
indo-Egypt an routes Indo Egypt™ route appears to be from 
Alexandria along the Nile up to Coptus, 
thence by camel to Myos Hormos, the cluster of islands now 
Jifatin From Myos Hormos or Berenice the ships sailed 
down the Red Sea to Mouza and thence to the watering 
place of Okelxs at the Straits They made a coastal voyage 
as far as Cana leaving behind Eudaimon or Aden From 
Cana some ships sailed to Barbancum or to Barygaza, 
sometimes halting at the island of Dioscorida or Socotra, 
others sailed direct for the ports of Limynke (Malabar 
Coast) From Aromata or Cape Guardafui another route 
led straight to Malabar Pliny describes bow the Indian 
route was shortened by successive discoveries through the 
love of gain, so that “ at the present day voyages are mide 
to India every year ’ (VI 23) The last and the most 
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impoi taut of t be series was the discovery of the monsoon 
i&cribed to Hippalus (Peri 57) 

But he did a still greater thing, uz , freeing the Homan 
. , Empire from Anbnn monopoly of the 

Eastern trade by tracing it to its source 
^fie eommeicial bond between India and Arabia which had 
lasted at least foi 2,000 year3 and probably much longer was 
beginning to break under the impact of Rorae^j With the 
conquest of Egypt and the establishment of the Axuonte 
Kingdom, the Ptolemies systematical!} pursued the policy 
of cultivating direct communication with India and freeing 
Egypt from commercial dependence on Yemen There are 
significant facts bearing testimony to this change The 
survival of Arabian control is noticed m the Roman know 
ledge of cinnamon back as a product of Somaliland, an 
Arabian tributary But ctnuamon leaf which was brought 
later into commerce was known (malahathrum, 56, Go) as an 
Indian and Tibetan product The ‘small vessels' from 
Mouza to the Nabataean poi t (19) mav be contrasted with 
the large rebels (10) tint traded from Moaylhum to Egypt 
Yemen was still wooed with gifts and embassies by Rome (23) 
but the policy of appeasement was soon abandoned “It 
was no part of the Aiab policy, whether Homeute, Mmaean 
oi Nabataean to let Rome cultivate direct relations with 
India, and as the Empire expanded strongei raeaaiues were 
necessary Fifty yeait, later than the Peuplus, I lajan had 
captured Petra, and Abyssinia was being subsidised to attack 


Yemen ” 1 

Q?hny m whose time Indian irade was at its highest 
mentions sever il Indian impoi ts aery often 
pum’toBc.me 8 E< stated with the price at which they were 


sold at Rome 
in the following list'') 


These may be collected 


I Scleir 
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Exports to Rome 


Value Reference 


Sill - Chinese and Indian It became Worth weight in O ol J 
acr ze with society girla and wis 
too fine to keep their modesty 
Pepper— ( dinam per lb 

Lor g pepper (adulterated witli mm 15 , 

lard) 


11 / ite pepper 7 ■ 

* Both pepper and ginger grow wild in 
their res peel 1\ e countries anl 
here we buy them bv weight like 
gold and si her 
Li eiu i 
ft! act r 

Sugar — o ore esteemed tl iu tl r 

Arabian pro luct 

Eboiy— two varieties one ortnary 
ore precious Imported after tie 
Asiatic conquests of Ponjev the 
Great Egypt was t competitor 
Pdellttii i — Arabia Media and Baby 

Ion we e competitors 3 Jjnarii / 


Coslut 

Nard 

Awroii an grate 
Crumbled groj e 
C'ardanitau — a med cal barb 
Scented Calamus— n t properly idenli 
Ged by natural sts Arabia snl 
Syria were competitors 



lb 


I ml jo— a recent import 


17 


Crystals — tie Indian kinl is leit in 
the hast 

Ifuber, diamond tern — bi hly prized 
among Indiana 
Opal — India bad a monopoly 
Sardonyx onyx o] inferior varieties 
Carbuncle— Carthage was a competitor 
Sondostroj — Arabia was a co upet tor 
Callaina jasper, ametl yst per deros, 
obsidian eorontsccos 


M 20, Wt.fi 


\U f* 


\lf 8, J cf 
V rjit Georgies 

ii nor 


\n. » 

\ir i2 


xxmit 4, 

XXXV G 


xxxvir 10 


* Thus completing her glory as being the great producer of the mostcoetly gems 
(XXXVII 10) and being 41 of all countries ihe most prolific of tlen' 
(XXXVII 13) 

f The list is not exhaustive In the Periplus the exports 
fromBaibaricum — most of which found their way to Borne 
are costus, bdellium, lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
sene skins, cotton cloth, silk yam and indigo (39) Prom 
Barvgaza were sent across spikfinrd from the Ganges, 
costus, bdellium, non, agate and carnelnn, pebbles, lycium, 
cotton cloth of all kinds — the monakhe and the sagmatogenc , 
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silk doth, mallow cloth — a coarse fabric, yarn, long 
pepper “and such other tilings ns are brought here from 
the various market town** " (lb)* Resides this there was 
the rich export trade of the Tamil ports (51 IT). Among* 
the imports of Barbaricum were *' a great deal of thin 
clothing, and a little spurious" figured linens (polymita) 
of Kg>pt and Babylon, topaz of the Bed 
r ” " Sea island from Egypt, the red coral o f 

the western Mediterranean — one of the principal assets o 
the Homan Empire in its eastern trade, storax, frankin- 
cense from Arabia, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate 
and a little wine. Into Barygaza were brought wine, 
Italian preferred, also Laodicean and Arabian; coppcri tin 
and lead — largely for Saka coinage ; coral and topaz ; tint: 
clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds ; brig lit- colon red 
girdles a cubit wide ; 1 storax ; sweet clover — used • foi 
ranking chaplets, perfumes and medicine ; flint glass ; realgar 
(sandnrake) ; 2 antimony ; gold and silver coin, * f on which 
there is a profit when exchanged for the money of the 
country ” ; 9 and ointment, but not very costly and not 
much. And for the king there were brought into those 
places very costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful 
maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of* the 
finest weaves and the choicest ointments. 'I bus Indian 
imports consisted chiefly' of tin, lead, glass, amber, steel, 
coral, coarse clothing, topaz and storax and .frankincense 
from Arabia while her exports were , iron, 
RwD» n irafe? f Jnd °* skins, wheat, rice, butter, oil; sugar, 
silk and muslin, wool and furs,, wood, 
tortoise shell, pearls, large variety of drugs, dyes,- aromatics', 

• Probsbly for the Bhils win worked the Cornell *n mines llien. as now. 
sdioir. ' • • 

1 Red sulphide of arsenic, used for medic'ne. * ’ 

3 * The p-ofit on Ihe exchange was doe lo the s ipsr.ority of the. Raman .coinage 
to that of Inlia, which Utter was still crude, of base metal 'bronze or Usd), for which 
eteu the bullion (copper, tin aud lead) was imported.” Scboff. 
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edible spices and piecious stones The balance of trade 
was completely m India’s favour In vim Pliny laised 
Ins voice against the heavy exploitation of his country’s 
wealth “ At the very lowest computation, India, the 
Seres and the Arabian peninsula drained from our empire 
yearly 100 million sesterces, 1 so dearly wc pay for oui 
luxury and our women (XII 18) 

To make a brief resume of the history of the Indo- 
Roman trade Puor to Emperor Augustus 

Ihe trade cum . 

the western trade was earned on mainly 
by way of Egypt through the ports of Berenica and My os 
Hormos to Alexandna The bulk of this trade took the 
sea route The trade was at its highest between Augustus 
and Nero in the first century A D — stimulated by the 
discoveiy of the monsoons Spices and peifumes, pearls 
and precious stones, silks and muslins were the favourite 
Indian wares in Roman market The chief of these exports 
were spices and precious stones as appears not only from 
Pliny but also from the discovery of Roman coins from 
the sources of supply of these commodities 1 Between 
Nero and Caracalla (217 AD) theie was a lapse Instead 
of luxuries there was a limited trade in necessaries such 
as cotton fabrics and the trade was mainly with the north 
where Roman corns of this period have been found 2 This 
decline coincides with a reaction in Rome to plebian habits 
against the luxury and dissipation of the higher classes, — 
the case for which Pliny advocated so strongly 

The fact of the southern and eastern trade does not 

Southern treJe “ PPear Wltb 80 D1Ucl ‘ g |am ° ur 

Ce,on end T.rmt 'Tlic object^es of southern tiadc were the 

countries mi 

lamil countries and Ceylon carried from 
Bhitukaccha and Surp'uaka m the west and from Tararalipti 

1 IquirilenltoX 70f00 

* See Sewell Ponan Coin 1 o in l I ho JRAS.IJOl pp 60111 
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and the ports of Bengal and Kalinga in the east. The 
exploration of the island of Ceylon and its conquest is 
ascribed to prince Vijaya from Bengal on the very day 
when Buddha attained nirvana. 1 * * * (In the Jatakas Ceylon is 
known as the naga island, t.t\, the island inhabited by people 
called the nagas or dragons. It lay on the route from 
Bh.Irukaccha to the East Iod.es (TIT. 188). Manners from 
Benares, plying down the Ganges, sail and touch at this 
island (ibid). The Tamil countries were reached both by 
land and by sea ) On the way fiom the northwest coast 
to the East Jodie* was jUanimekhala 5 the divine name of 
Tamil, famous in the north for its efficient shipping. In 
stories of shipwreck of noithem \oyagers, the divinity 
cornea to rescue with magic ships of titanic size (8 asabha X 
4 usabhaX 20 yalthilca) with three masts and bedecked 
all over with sapphire, gold and silver (IV 15ff. VI. -o>- 
fbe tradition at least shows that the southerners were 
more expert sea-farers and their ships were more Beaworthy 
and of larger size. The Periplus also testifies that the 
Colas and the Pandyas sent their w r ares to the Ganges in 
large ships called Colandia. Their ports were visited in 
turn by ships “ from the north ” — evidently fiom the 
Ganges and Bengal. From Tamil literary evidence (Paddi- 
nappalai, 1- 0) it appears that from the Noitb were exported 
to the Cola market of Kaveripaddinam, horses, — sent from 
Svnd and the Punjab, gold and precious stones from the 
northern mountains, and coral from the eastern seas. 

The mam outlet of northern merchandise for the South 
H„r„„ .raiojoncu. " nd tbe East was Tamralipti (Tarnluk). 

Some of its wares were even shipped to 
the West. ** Through this place are brought mnla- 

1 The s'o'y d Ik* Oyl< ne«e chroni. Its is half mythic an! half historical and 

tbe date is »bs lately unreliable All that we may con eeture is that it is a pre 

Maniya episode 

* See Krishna** a mi Aiyangar • Manmelho'o in tit Historical Setting 
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bat hr urn (from the eastern Himalayas), Gangetic spikenard 
(the true spikenaid from the Himahjn) and pearls, and 
muslins of the finest sorts, nhtch are called Cnngetio " 
(Peri 63) It Mas the nearest seaport for approaching 
Pegu, Malay, Sumatra, lava, Cambodia and even China 
and Japan bj sea the Jatakas, Smannablmmi — i 
generic nime for the East Indian islands, is the regular 
field of mercmtile adventure Unlike the traders of the 
Gulf of Cambay who dealt with the "Western world, the 
manners of Andhra, Knlinga and Bengal did not rest with 
sending then cargo to the markets of Indonesia The) 
made bold enough to embark across the seas and colonize 
cn masse Tiaces of their adventure survue in the remnants 
of Indian civilisation wulel) icattered over Burma, Milaya, 
Sumatia, Ia\a and Cambodia — the farthest outpost of ancient 
Indian cultuie The hMnry of the c momentous maritime 
exploits — full of life and vigour, and eloquent of strong socio- 
economic fortes lot loose in the motbci country, is. entirely a 
lost stoi) — lost like the great sand biuied cities of Ivliotan 1 

(jtn the third century before Christ, the Maury a Empire 
stands among an international family with 
tS^ThLMalirJar Syria, Egypt, C) rone, Macedonia and 
Epuus, cultivating diplomatic relations 
and sending missionaries to pieach the gospel of Dhamma 
(R Es II, XIII) Centuries of international trade had 
built up the highway for this political and religious inter- 
course The influx of foreigners in the metropolis was 
so great at the time of Megastbenes that the municipal 
boird had to set apart a committee to take care of them 
The generals in the company of the Macedonian conqucrm 
were struck b) the din of the great dockyards of the Punjab 
tubes The Mamyis were astute enough to monopolise 
this industry and maintain a strong admiralty employing 
Us fleet both for natal and commercial purposes 
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^The Satavahanas who were in possession of the western 
Tha Bata'fabanaa ports of Bharukaccha and Sorparaga ana 
who equipped them with quadrangular 
rest houses fcatu^alavasadbaprati^ra) apradena, Nasik 0 I 
10 iv) must have pursued a vigorous commercial policy 
The Kanheu Caves executed in their time contain sculp- 
tural representations of voyages through sea They main- 
tained a regulai service of pilotage in the rough waters of 
Cambay fPeri 44 46) The Penplus gives a passing glimpse 
into how great a part tins commercial interest played in 
the affairs of state Sandares, 1 who ruled over the pros 
perous trading communities of the western sea-board took 
possession of Kalltena (Kalvana) formerly belonging to the 
House of Sarganes the Eider (Satakarni), subjected its trade 
to the severest restrictions, so that if Greek vessels entered 
its port even accidentally, they were seized and sent under 
escort to Barjgaza — evidently the seat of paramount power 
(52) Presumably it was an attempt to divert the overseas 
trade of Kaljana and centralise it at JBbarukacclia 

The Andhras were veteran sea-farers pursuing their trade 
from the eastern coast Even their coins 
gaiso* D ?M 8 ( ,M Kalm belonging to the second and the third 
centuries A D bear the device of ships 
“ full rigged for distant seas The Colas, the Kahngas 
and the people of A anga, Pundra and Samatata were their 
rivals in eastern trade The kings of \ anga had powerful 
naval forces and are said in Kalidasa’s Raghuvam^a to he 
trusting in then ships 

Under Kaniska, when the Ivusana and the Roman empires 
The Knssnaa marched almost contiguous, Roman trade 

was at its highest References to Romaka 
in the Mababbarata and in the astronomical siddhantas 
originate from this period Rome was alive to the lmport- 


40— 13G5B 


Sndl ana — saja Lassen 
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anco of Yucb-Ghi alliance against tlic Partbians and Sassan- 
lans and as controller of the great o\crland trade-route 
through Afghanistan between the East and the West. 
** How close was the friendship is 9bown in AD. GO by 
the Roman general Corhulo escorting the Iljrcanhn ambas- 
sadors up the Indus and through the territories of the 
Rushans or Indo-Scytbnns on their return from their 
embassy to Rome 

< / 

CYet the se\ was full of danger (samuddo anckiidinavo) 
„ . , , and it was love of gain that inspired man 

Perils of the tes ° 1 

lo del} them In a mother s estimation, 
as regards her c on intent on a voyage, these risks far out- 
weighed the expected returns (Jat IV 2) Shipwreck is 
a common catastrophe in the Jatakss (II 103 ; Ilf 2b; V. 
75) The i agarics of the weather and of the nates were 
not sufficiently explored v Shipwreck is olten due to planks 
giving way (Jut VI 31, bliinna-naukjmvurnave, Mbb. 
VIII 2 20) caused by cataracts or tidal bores or by iunn- 
ing a hidden lock or coming in the field of a magnetic 
rock," as for example the Main ak winch earned a notoriety 
in the Epics for its heavy toll of merchant men When 
dangers go out of control, men fall into myths Accor- 
dingly the sea, due to insufficient acquaintance, became 
associated with mythical horrors and for their counterpart, 
with mythical charms, '•ft is infested with goblins aDd 
monsters and nagas devouring shipwrecked persons and 
it abounds with gold, diamond and nector, the very 
elixir of life (Jat II 127 ff , 111 345 ; IV 139 ff ; 
Mbh I 20-22) 


1 H K Mukberp, op at , p 339. 

3 This possibly is the reason why cane fibres instead of iron strips were used to 
join the planks. An IV, 127 Hare renders ‘ ret tab andbanabaddbaya ' as * rigged 
with maats^nd stays * The explanation of Boddbagcaa does cot allow this rendering 
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Even in the days of the Artbasastra ocean traffic was far 
more dangerous than land traffic (II 16 
and Cambay ° f Cnlch and Com ) And these dangers were not 
all imaginary The Peri plus gives a real- 
istic insight into them The gulfs of Cutch and Cambay 
were great danger zones u Those who are diawn into the 
Gulf of Baraka (Dwaraka) are lost ; for the waves are high 
and very violent, and the sea is tumultuous and foul, and 
has eddies and rushing whirlpools The bottom is in some 
places abrupt, and in others rock} and sharp, so that the 
anchors lying there are parted, some being quickly cut off, 
and others chafing on the bottom ’ ' (40) 

A glimmering glimpse is obtained why the ancient sea- 
port of Roruva goes out of the picture and Barbaricum, 
farther west and north, comes as- a parvenu 

Due to the extreme intensity of ebb and flow in tbe 
Narmada, entrance and exit of vessels in Bharukaccha were 
very dangerous to the inexperienced The Penplus vividly 
describes the vagaries of the tidal bore (45 f ) Because of 
the difficulty of navigating in the Gulf of Cambay and the 
mouth of Narmada, the state maintained a regular service 
of pilotage, under which incoming vessels were met at feast 
100 miles down from the port ** Native fishermen in the 
king’s service, stationed at tbe very entrance in well-manned 
large boats. . . go up the coast as far as Syrastrene, from 
which the} pilot vessels to Barygazi And they steer them 
straight from the mouth of the Bay between the shoals 
with their crews , and they tow them to fixed stations, 
going up with tbe beginning of flood, and lying through 
the ebb at anchorages and in basins These basins are deeper 
places as far as Barygaza, which lies by the river about 
300 stadia up from the mouth” (44) 

The coastal route of Aiabia was discarded as unsafe (20) 
The story of Posidomos repeated by Strabo is another 
concrete instance of the perilous nature of a long sea voyage 
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Not all the perils came from nature The arch-peril 
n f maritime commerce was piracy The 

Piracy u . 

mjths of man-eating sea-monsters m tue 
Jatakas may be traced to this source Tor the name of 
naga applies to both a pirate and a monster According to 
the Kashmirian poet Ksemendra, these naga pirates were 
active in the Eastern waters in the dajs of Asoka Traders 
waited upon the Emperor and complained that all their 
ships and treasures were plundered by these people and that 
if the conditions ran as they were, they would change their 
pursuits resulting in fall of revenue (Bodh Kalp , Pall 73) 
„ , The worst piratical rendezvous in the 

Indian ocean was the Konkan coast, en- 
trenched in its numerous creeks and bajs which afforded 
safe harbourage to their cruisers. The) fed upon the richly 
freighted merchantmen that frequented this place Accord- 
ing to Ptolemj the Pirate Coast extended from the neighbour- 
hood of bitnylla (Chau!, 23 mi S of Bomba}) to Nitra 
(Mangalor) (1 7) The Penplub (53) and Pirn} refer to the 
pirates who infested this place and the latter adds that 
merchant vessels from Egyptian ports cairied as a pre- 
caution companies of archers on board In Ptolemj s time 
these pirates felt the strong hand of the state The father 
of the Red Chera destroyed “ Kadambu of tlie sea coast ” 
and thus the coast was freed from their depredations between 
80 and 222 A D But Arab Berber predators still domi- 
nated African and Arabian coasts, “ men of piratical habits, 
very great in stature and under separate chiefs for each 
place ” (Pen. 16, 20) Such was the nuisance and havoc they 
created, that the author of the Arthasdstra has to enjoin that 
pirate ships (himsrika) are to be destroyed at sight (II 28) 
So the vision dawns before our ejes of ancient Indian 


The urge lor gam manners even from the 1 edtc times braving 
unknown penis across fathomless depths 
and under limitless skies. The Indian teak excavated at TJr 
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tn Sumer, the Indian frescoes worked at Borobudur in Ja\a, 
the Indian inscription at the Honrai temple m Japan gi\e 
an inkling of the magnitude and duration of their exploits 1 
As the roads between Puskaliivati and Tumrahpti bummed 
with cracking wheels, the roaring waves of the Indian ocean 
wete broken by the rythmic splashes of oars, the very 
emblems of patient and persevering search for gain gingered 
up by an unconquerable spirit of adventure We feci our 
sojourn in a world of reality, a material world of the stock 
and the bourse where artha fulfils its great destiny in human 
life — where empires come to measure arms to secure com 
mercial advantage, where overseas trade paves the path for 
conquests of Dhamma and conquests of arms, where the 
merchant, the missionary and the military march one after 
another m au automatic cycle,— all originating from the 
much derided mercantile gospel *yathi£tbam labhate 
dhanam ' — ‘profit according to investment ’ 


1 Compare the present deterioration is Indian shipping The share of Indian 
companies 13 13 p c of coastal traffic and 2 pc of ocean borne trade of India While 
formerly, both were entirely Indian 



CHAPTER VI 


State Levies and State Control on Comsierci 

Intervention of State Taxation of commerce 

Practice Vat Ml a protection modejatirn redaction and remission assign 
ment of toll receipts subsidy and loan Realisation of toll suppress on of smuggling 
State monopolies Control by the SaVas protection Control by the Manryas, rigorous 
and drastic 

Theory pr nciples of assessment The sanmdJ air Encouragement of import 
The charge* The it !ka or toll rates The dcaradeya or gate due The rarllant or 
road cess Real sation of dues and suppress on of smoggl ng The prenova or 
ben vtle ce The ra/aAertja or forced labour Tort dues Mrncpol es Trice fixing 
Control of buy ng and selh g From free to regulited economy 


^ As trade and commerce expanded and became (be strong- 
T , , fe , . est economic factor in urban life it called 

Intervention of State 

forth in an increasing measure the inter- 
vention of the state Its first concern v\us of course to derive 
a revenue from the new income , its next, to monopolise 
those trades and industries winch yielded best profits or 
which affected vital inteiests of state The exercise of these 
very rights drew it into further and further interference. 
The evilB of competition, unfair dealings, deception of 
customers, smuggling and deleterious machinations of big 


business all combined to intensify the anarchy in the com- 
mercial world The state was faced with the growing 
problems of restoring order. 1 or on the stability of the 


market depended the stability of its finance^) 

Assessment of commercial wealth was run on the same 


Revenue from the 
new income 


lines as assessment of agricultural produce 
It was the same principles of taxation 
applied to the different tarttas The 


same social contract of protection and payment between 
the sovereign and the subjects is the theoretical basis of 
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both the systems The same moderation in assessment 
and realisation of revenue is the prescribed canon in both 
The state had its own commercial concerns as it had its agn- 
cultural land and cattle Toll dues were occasionally remit- 
ted and sometimes transferred as in the case of land revenue 
Lastly the doctrine of emergency was a convenient tool 
in the hand of the state for the best use and worst 
abuse 

( As the bhuga was the customary revenue on land, the 
< lift'd was the toll on merchandise levied 
lecton ,M " P ™ f° r ^c protection it received from the 
state^jilbh XII 71 10) 1 Among the 
vauntmgs of a long liOTvi lie stands above lus kin is “You 
know Uposatlia, merchants coming from many a realm 
prosper here and I look to their welfare and protection ” 

atlio pi vanijft pints nlnaratthato agata 
tese me vilnt i rakka evom janalia Uposatlia’ti 

Jat IV 135 

In a kingless country, merchants from afar with a 
varied cargo cannot safely cross the loads 

na arajake janapade vamp duragammah 
gacchanti ksemamaddbvanam baliupanyasamacitah 
Rnm II 67 11 

From Xarada’s admonition to Yudbisthira it would seem 
that the king was not orly to treat merchants with con- 
sideration m his capital and kingdom hut also see that 
buyers or his officers m the zeal to encourage import did 
not tempt merchants with high hopes or false pretexts 
to bring their goods (Mhh II 5 115) 

1 In the Kg veda Ml a means prjee Moir traces the sense of tax in a passage 
m the Atharva Veda, HI 29 3 See MactJonell 4 Keith Vedic Index VoJ II, 
P 387 
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Protection and encouragement of commerce meant that 
taxation did not fall !iea\> on dealings 

e a of exchange Moderation is the keynote 

of Indian financial speculation^ “ Let him not cut up 
bis own root (by levying no taxes) nor the root of other 
(men) by exce^site greed, for by cutting up Ins on n root 
(or tbeirs) he makes himself or them wretched ("Uanu, 
VII 139) “Let him ah>o lay just duties on other market- 
able goods according to their intrinsic \alue without 
oppressing the trader^ (anup3batya f Baudli I 10 18 15) 
Ao admonition in the Jataki elaborated in the commentary 
shows how the king s exchequer fails as a result of 
excessive taxation of citizens engaged m buying and selling 
transactions (y yutta kaya\ikkaye V 243) Nuada 
warns Yudbisthira that it should be his anxious care to 
see that only such due* as prescribed in the canon 
(yathoktam) and no arbitrary imports arc realised from 
the merchants who come to his territories from distant 
lands impelled by the desire of gun (Mbh II 5 114) 

Moderation sometimes urged reduction or complete 
remis ion of tolls and duties The birth 
^Beincuon .nd Be 0 f an j^r to the throne was a suitable 
occasion for such a gesture On the 
occasion of Mahavira s birth prince Siddhartha released 
customs, taxes, confiscations and fines. (Jama Kalpasutra, 
102) Bare products useful for the interests of state might 
be freed from duties to encourage their import Kosmas 
writes from the sixth century that the king of Sielediba (?) 
imported his horses from Persia and the traders supplying 
were exempt from customs due» Toll receipts might be 
Asa gnmeot ot toll transferred like any other revenue The 
™gbt make a bequest of them to 
whoever might please his fancy (Jat 71 347) 1 Or 

1 The tsaa phon ct D1 uil. rf Hul Usd it B j.par | ol the 

proceeds to and $ to a temple gu u Verse 17 
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sometimes tbe king might choose to pay his officers by the 
assignment of the receipts as would appear from Narada’s 
speeehjyatlioktam avabaryanti sulkam sulkopajivibhih). 

(An enlightened commercial policy did not stop at 
moderate assessment and remission. It 

Subsidy acd loan . . , 

sometimes encouraged trade and industry 
by direct subsidy^ The state gave not only civil but also 
economic protection. Pursuant to tbe financial maxim 
that mitigation of want will increase revenue, a chaplain 
advises a king whose realm is harassed and harried by 
dacoits that taxation or punishment are not the right redress. 
** Whoever there be in the king’s realm who devote them- 
selves to cattle and the farm, to them let his Majesty give 
food and seed-corn. Whoever there be in the king’s realm 
who devote themselves to trade, to them let his Majesty give 
capital. Whosoever there be in the king’B realm who devote 
themselves to Government service (raja-porise) to them let 
his Majesty give wages and food ” (Dn, V. II). Peace 
and order depended on the prosperity and satisfaction of 
subjects all around and tbe lesson is^constanlly harped upon 
to bring round errant kings. (^Narada’s admonition to 
Yudbisthira suggests the subsidisation of merchants and 
craftsmen as a healthy state policy (Mbb. II. 5. 71). King 
Siddhfirtlia's concessions to his subjects on the occasion 
of Mahavlra's birth included cancellation of debts implying 
the same benevolent practice of advancing loans to agri- 
culture and business^ 

A city officeFUxes tbe toll for merchants (vanijanam 
sumkant, Jat. IV. 132). As regards,the 
Aw^flaa^shog. tc15 rates n0 evidence is forthcoming. Qrbe 
tolls were collected on incoming goods at 
the four gates of the citylcatusu dvSresu sumkam, VI. 317) 
(^afcjhe customs hou^Jsumkatthana, Vin. III. 4 ; Mil. 359)* 

1 Cf. the niarujapiki or customs home la l«{er inscriptions like the Grant of 
Simkandamman and tbe Baijnath Prslasti. 

41— 1365B 
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attached to each gate. Collection was strict and for 
an attempted evasion the whole wagon was seized by 
the government. This is elaborated in the commentary 
on Buddha’s parable in the Anguttara mkaya of ' the 
pajer of taxes on meichandise * (sunihadayiham eva 
bhandasnnm, I. 63) " Just as one liable to pay duties on 

goods be has bought and 'smuggled through the customs’ is 
overwhelmed by bis guilty act, and it is be who is the 
guilty one not the Government, not the Government 
officials He who smuggles goods through the Customs 
House is seized, cart and all, and shown to Government , i’ 

The most lucrative industries, those which commanded 
the best market abroad or those which involved the vital 
„ , interests of the state, were kept under its 

monopoly ileahatitm illustrates Manu 
VIII 399 by citing saffron in Kashmir , fine cloth and wool 
in the East , horses in the West ; precious stones and pearls 
in the South, and elephants ever} where Wc have already 
seen that hor&es and elephants, particularly the latter, were 
very often royal preserves, 1 As for pearls the Pen plus says 
that the fishery at Colchi was worked by condemned crimi- 
nals and regarding Argaru “at this place and nowhere ePe 
are brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts ” 2 
In the Santiparva (G9 29), the Arthagastra (II. 12) and the 
Karle and Nasik Inscriptions mines and salt centres appear 
as state monopolies According to Pliny, from the salt-range 
of Ormenus between the Indus and the Hjdaspe*?, “a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country than they 
derive from gold and pearls” (XXXI 7) 3 The mines 
and fisheries were profitably worked by the state by meaDs 
of free convict labour Sometimes the state extended its 

1 See Bk I Ch V 

? Cf E 1,11 13 — ivagpnr Stone Inscription 

3 RemiBJMences of Bnch monepol es are observed in tie royal monopolies in 
tatoafaciuie or »a’e of salt, sugar, tob&cco matches, etc , in manj of tl e Indian I»at ve 
Ststet 
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control over the whole foreign trade and strictly regulated 
the distribution of imports as for example 
tbesJkM Watro!ttndec the Scythians ot the west in the first 
century A.-^* ^be ships lie at anchor 
at Barbaricum but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis by the river to the king ” (Peri. 39). Sandares (?) 
who conqueied Kalyana subjected its trade to severe restric- 
tions and diverted the Greek trade to Bh&rukaccha, his 
chief trade mart (52). 

The Sakas not only controlled the overseas trade. They 
gave it necessary piotection. They made Bbarukaccba a 
safe harbour against the extreme vagaries of the tidal bore 
at the estuary of the Narmada by engaging native fishermen 
" in well-manned large boats " to steer safely the incoming 
vessels (Peri. 44-4G). The kings had to protect overseas 
trade against the depredations of pirates a function which 
the father of the renowed Bed Chera so eminently fulfilled 
by subduing the Kadambas in the KonkaD coast. A£oka 
could not brush aside the complaints of the eastern traders 
suffering under the marauding activities of the Nagas, 
although his methods of redress were different. 

In the empire of Candragupta, trade both internal and 
external, received the vigilant attention of the state and of 
the municipalities. "Without going into 
UmJer the Maaryas details, Megastbenes gives a very precise 
information on the nature of municipal control. ” Of the 

great officers of state, some have charge of the market ” 

and then of the municipal bodies in I’ahbotbra, '* The 

members of the first look after everything relating to the 
industrial arts.” The second attend to foreigners, the 
third register births and deaths ” with the view not only of 
levying a tax, 1 but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cognizance 
of government. The fourth class superintends trade and 

1 A poll tax ? 
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commerce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures, and see that products in their season are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. The fifth 
class supervises manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately from what is 
old, and there is a fine for mixing the two together. The 
sixth and the last class consists of those tv bo collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold Fraud in the 

payment of this tax is punished with death In their 

collective capacity they have charge also of matters 

affecting the general interest, as the regulation of 

prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples” (Str. 
XV. i. 50)> 

Thus false weights and measures were reduced, adultera- 
tion checked, prices kept in eqilibrium, the underhand 
machinations of the black market brought under control, 
smuggling and evasion of king’s dues 1 dealt severely. The 
control was no doubt rigorous and diastic; but nothing short 
of extreme measures could resolve the prevailing anarchy in 
the business worid^) 

^ T he ArthaSastra and the Dharmasastras dilate further 
the principles and rates of assessment. I’ he sastra data by 
themselves cannot be accepted as autbori- 

Tbeories principles ... , . , 

ct tauve ewaences ot actual economic condi- 

tions. But they reflect the progress of 
financial thinking and the growing complexities and recurr- 
ing crises in the market which kings were called upon to 
deal and on which law-givers had to formulate their viewsT} 
“ After (due) consideration the king shall always fix in 
his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both 
he himself and the man who does the work receive their 

1 The 'tithe' is net to be taken literal!/ bet in the more elastic eense in which j» 
wa* okI the West. 
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due reward ** (Mann, VH. 128). Tbe Sukranlti enjoins that 
a duty is levied only when thebujeror seller is a gainer 
(IV. ii. 218 f.). “ Having well considered (tbe rates of) 
purchase and (of) sale, (the length of) the road, (the expense 
for) food and condiments, the charges of securing the goods, 
let the king make traders pay duty,” 


Vikrayam krayam adbvanam bbaktam ca sapariccbadam 
Yogaksemam ca samprekjsya vamjam karayet karan 

Manu, VH. 127; Mbk. XH. 87. 13. 


(^Tbe tax on internal industries, the Santiparva continues, 
is fixed after taking into account tlie outturn, receipts and 
expenditures and the state of tbe arts^utpattim danavrttim 
ca &lpam sampreksya casakrt. 

(In th e ArtbaSastra the satinidhalr realises commercial 
dues as the samahartr collects agricultural dues\ This officer 
is to observe tbe fluctuations in demand and 
The sonmdhatf ^ p r j ces 0 f internal products and 

foreign imports so that the scale of duties might be revised 
periodically. Import of foreign goods is to be encouraged. 
Foreign merchants coming by water or by land are to be 
favoured with remission of taxes so that they may keep 
some margin. (Parabhumiiam panyam anugrahena’ \ahayet. 
Havika-sarthavahebhjasca pariharam ayatiksamam dad} at). 
They cannot be sued for debts (H. 16) 

These are concessions undei special circumstances. The 
payments that a visiting merchant habitually makes are : 


1. Sulka — toll or customs dues, 

2. Vartan! — road cess, 

3. Ativahaka — conveyance cess, 

4. Gulmadeya — levies at military stations, pre- 

sumably for protection agaist brigandage, 

5. Taradeya — ferry charges, 
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' 6. Bhakta — subsistence to the merchant and his 

u followers, 

7. Bhaga — share of profit. 

—II. 16, 35 

The toll covers both ingress and egress (niskramyam 
pravesyam ca gulkaro) of merchandise — ex- 
Toii rates. ternal (bahyam, i.e., arriving from country 

parts), internal (Sbliyantaram) or foreign (atitbyam). The 
scheduled rates of import duty are : 

1. Common goods 1/5 of value. 

2. Flower, fruit, vegetables, roots, bulbs, 
palhkya{7), seed, dried fish and dried 

meat 1/6 ,, 

3. Conch-shells, diamonds, jewels, pearls, to be fixed by 

corals and necklaces experts acqu- 

ainted with 
time, cost and 
finish. 

4. Fibrous garments (ksauma), cotton 

cloths (dukula), silk (krimitana), mail 
armour (kankata), sulphuret of arsenic 
(baritala), red arsenic (manasSila), ver- 
milion (hinguluka), metals (loba), 
colouring ingredients (varnadbatu), 
sandal, aloe (agaiu), pungents (katuka) ' 
ferments (kinva), dress (avarana), * 
wine, ivory, skins (ajina), raw mate- 
rials for ksauma & dukula, carpets 
(astarana), curtains (pra\arapa), pro- 
ducts yielded by worms (krimijato) and 3/10 to 1/15 
wool of goat and ship 0 f value. * 

5. Cloths (vastra), quadrupeds, bipeds 
threads, cotton, scents, medicines, 
wood, bamboo, fibres (valkala), raw 
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hides (carma), clay pots, grains, oil 

(sneha), soda (ksara), salt, liquor 1/20 to 1/25 

(madya), cooked rice of value. 

The rate of 1/6 for group 2 is repeated in the Agni- 

purana and in the Smrtis (Gaut. X. 27 ; Manu, VII. 

130-32 ; Yi§. III. 24f.) 1 with further additions in the list, 
viz., medicinal herbs, honey, grass, firewood, scents, spices, 
leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework clarified butter, etc. On 
cattle (paSu), the import duty is not 1/-0 or 1/25 hut 1/50 
and so also on gold (hiranya). 2 Import of gold is encouraged 
for obvious reasons. The standard rate on imports as well 
as on all sales is also much lower than 1/5. The king is 

to take 1/20 of the profits upon the value fixed on each 

saleable commodity by experts in the settlement of tolls 
and duties and of prices (Manu, VIU. 308 *, Gaut. X. 26). 
This of course excepting gtain and applies to both Vaisyas 
and Sudras (Manu, X. 120).* The Sukranfti gives another 
schedule. 


Minerals: Gold, gems, glass ]and lead 
Silver 
Copper 
Zmc and iron 
Grass, wood, etc. 


... 1/2 of profit 
... 1/3 „ 

... 1/4 „ 

... 1/6 „ 

... 1/3.1/5,1/7,1/10, 

1/20 of profit — IV. 
ii. 233 38. 


^Clearly the author of the Artha^astra, an economist 
statesman, is a much more rigorous protectionist than the 


1 Haradatta read* the pSBtage in Gautama and Vijpa as indicating 1/C0 which 
is improbable. 

* According to the AgmparSo* 1/5 or 1/6. For the meaning of * hirapya ’ 
see supra, p. 131. 

s This according to the rendering of NSrSjs^i and Nandan*. Medhitithi, 
GoTindirS.a.KuIluka and lUgbarinssda gire a different interpretation, tie — on the 
profits of gold and ditto the king miy take in necesai'f 1/20 instead of 1/50 if the 
commodity calm « more than 1 t,dr{dpu«a. Tb* former is more acceptable for X. 
120 and VIII. 308 betb refer to all commudiliea except gram white VII. J30 to cattle 
and gold only. 
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Iah givers of the canon”) It sliouM bo observed moreover 
(hat white the assessments of the former are made on mine, 
tlio=e of the latter are charged on profit which falls much 
lighter on the traders 

According to Visnu the import duty 1 = generally fined 
at 10 pc (III 29 , Baudli I 10 18 14) and the export 
duty at 6 p c of the price of the articles (III SO) The 
rate of duty reflects the high rate of profit derived by 
traders 

Withm the iulka the Arthasastri includes another 
charge, viz , the gate dueb (dvaradej'i) which are 1/5 of 
toll and which may be remitted if circumstances necessitate 
such favour (dviradejnm sulhnpancablnga anugrabiknm 
va yatlndesopak mm stlnpajei) Commodities shall never 
be sold where they are produced (II 22) 1 
/ The variant is realised by the antapala or boundary 
officer He is a police officer giving 
protection to caravans at the danger zones 
of the borders^ Kautilya s teacher i<* very sceptic of the 

1 From much later inscriptions come toll lists existing in practice and not in 
ideas alone 


2 palikas from every ghata\aKupal a of clarified butler and oil 
2 vppsopa)ta» per mensem [or every ab p 

50 leaves ir m every cl olltlo cf leaves broogl t fromo ntside the town 
— Alwsr 960 A D (E T , IH 361 
1 rupala for each 20 loads (praral ana or poll a) carried for sale 
1 tupalsa on each cart filled whether goiDg from or by the village) 

1 harja for a ghadi at each oilmill 
13 el olh] as of betel leaves by the Bha)taa 
pcllaka pellala '?) by the gamblers 

1 adkaka of wheat and barley from each aragl atta (well with water 
wheel) 

6 palas for peijdi 

1 ztmsopaka for each bhara (2000 pataa ? ) 

10 palas fr m each bl 5 ro of cotton copper saffron gum ream madder etc 
1 manala for each drona of wbeat murg b»rley, saTt tala and such 
other meas table obects 

— Bi sf or inscription of Dbavala of Ha stile pdi, vv 8 16 940 A D 
But the hat is of little use w thout the knowledge of the coma and measures 
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veracity of this incumbent : he kills traffic by allowing 
thieves and taking taxes more than due. His illustrious 
student however holds that the officer encourages traffic 
by welcoming import (YIH. 4). But the suspicion is 
lurking; for he is to make good whatever is lost or stolen 
from merchants ^ltbro his jurisdiction. A road cess also 
exists in the fiscal conception of the Sukranlti although it 
goes under the general name of sulla (IV. n. 213)* ; but 
it is more strictly a road cess as opposed to a police tax. 
** For the preservation and repair of roads, he should have 
dues from those who use the streets ” (258). 

“ After carefully examining foreign commodities as to 
their superior or inferior quality and 

Realisation . , . , , , 

stamping them with his seal, he (the 
antupala) shall send the same to the Superintendent of Tolls M 
(vaidesyam sartham krtasaraphalgubhandavicayanam-abhi- 
j'fianam mudram ca datva presayedadbyaksasva). At the 
toll-gate of the city, the merchants have to give their where- 
abouts, amount of cargo, etc. Twice the toll has to be paid 
for no seal, 8 times for counterfeit seal. For falsifying 
the name of merchandise (namakrte) 1£ panas have to be 
paid for each load (sapadapanikam vahanam dapayet). 
Attempts at smuggling and escape of toll dues are met with 
heavy fines In case of bidding the enhanced price goes to 
the treasury along uith the toll (U. 20). 

Hence commodities for sale shall not be let off without 
being weighed, measured or numbered (dhrto, mito, gamto 
va). Import of weapons (Saslra), armours (varma), kavaca, 
1oha t ratha , ratna , dhanya , and pa£u 2 is forbidden and leads 
to forfeiture of merchandise (ibid). 


1 *' The Jull.a is levied on goods in market place, streets and mines.” 

1 The ban on the import of armaments and accoutrements u intelligible but 
not %a on loho, ratna, cihSnjja and pafu The first two of these tTen occur m the 
customs echedn'e e f II 23 


12 — 13S5B 
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(The injunction of Mann, Visnu ami Yajiiavalkya against 
smuggling is identi cal"^ " He who tries 
Smuggling avoI{ j the toll by buying or selling at 

improper time (i e , at night, et<* ) or by falselj enumerating 
his goods shall be fined eight times the amount of duty 
(Manu, V TTT 400) According to Visni/ the evadei shall 
lose all his goods (III 31) The king is to confiscate the 
whole property of a trader who exports goods of which the 
king has a monopoly or the export of which is forbidden 
(399, Vis V 130, Yaj II 261) ^ The law of forfeiture 
thus applies to the entrance of goods laid under a ban as 
well as to the exit of goods under an embar go J ) 

The Arthasastra lays down that the "foil of inferior 
commodities shall be fixed and exemptions considered by 
experts (II 20) Manu lets off small dealer® with some 
trifle to be paid annually as tax (VII 137) 

The scale of pranatja or benerolence levied to replenish 
a depleted treasury by king’s officers 
is 1/6 of cotton, lac, flax, barks, wool 
(rauma), silk (kauSeya), medicines (? kausa>a), flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, fiiewood, bamboo, flesh and dried flesh 
(vallura) , £ of ivory and skm (dantajina) A license has to 
be obtained for sale of these articles Internal dealers pay a 
fixed tax at the following rate 


In gold (liver, diamond precious stones pearls corals, hcrees, 

elephants 60 katat 

In cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass bronze, perfumes, 

medicines 1 quor 40 karas 

In grams liquids (rasa) metals (lohal, carts (Sakata) 30 karaa 

In glass and skilled artisans (raahakarava^) 20 koras 

Inferior artisans and animat rearers (? vardbakiposakah) 10 koras 
In firewood bamboos, stones earthen pots cooked rice (pakkanna), 

vegetables (hantapapjah) Claras 

Dramat ets and prostitutes (knSilava rupajivalca) J their wages 


— Aith V 2 
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Forced labour was another item which fell on all 
occupations. “ Mechanics and artisans, 
Sajrfcsnja. as ue jj as gfid ras -^ho subsist by manual 

labour, be (the king) may cause to work (for himself) one 
(day) in each month*’ (Diana, VII. 138; Gaut. X. 31; 
V84. XIX. 28; Vis. III. 32). The merchants may obtain 
commutation of rdjakflriya by selling one article every 
month to the king at discount rate (argbapacayena, Gaut. 
X 35). 

f Foreign ships touching at a port has to pay port dues\to 
the navadhtjaksa, an officer resemblingTbe 
port dot-s. p 0 rt cotn missioner 0 f our times. Duties 

are remitted for cargo spoilt by water in a sea-beaten boat 
(Arth-JI. 28). 

(The state monopolies according to the Artha^astra 
are mines, salt centres and probably 
Monopolies. shipping. Alines involving small capital 

outlay are worked by the government itself. Otherwise these 
are leased out for a fixed share of the output or for a 
fixed rent (II. 12). The state also runs large industries 
like weaving mills under its own capital and manage- 
ment."') 

Since toll rates are fixed on the estimated value or profit 
of merchandise, prices have necessarily 
Pnct-fincg. t 0 be fixed. And fixed price requires 

fixed weights and measures. Hence, "let (the king) fix 
(the Tates for) the purchase and sale of all marketable goods, 
having (duly) considered whence they come, whither they 
go, how long they have been kept, the (probable) profit and 
the probable outlay. Once in 5 nights, or at tbe close of 
each fortnight, let tbe king publicly settle tbe prices for the 
(merchant). All weights and measures must be duly 
marked and once in six months let him re-examine them ** 
(Manu, VUI. 401-03). Tbe interval depends on the 
variability in price of goods. 
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Authorised persons alone shall collect as middlemen 
grains and other merchandise. Otherwise 
anawiiing 01 bujl ° 8 they will he confiscated by the Superin- 
tendent of Commerce (dhanyapanya- 
nicayamscanujnatah kuryuh ; anyatba nicitamesam panya- 
dhyakso grhnlyat, Arth. IV. 2). This seems to be to 
eliminate competition, speculation and hoarding. Again, 
“ whenever there is an excesssive supply of meichandise, the 
Superintendent shall centralise its sale and prohibit the sale 
of similar merchandise elsewhere before the centralised 
supply is disposed of. Favourably disposed towards the 
people, shall merchants sell this centralised supply for daily 
wages,” — (panyabdbulyat panyadhyaksah sarvapanyanyeka- 
mukhani vikrlnifca Tesvavikntesu nanye vikrlnlran. 
Tani divasavetanena vikrlnlran anugrahena prnjanam. 
Ibid). This means a warehouse and clearance sale under 
state control and if customers competent to pay are not 
forthcoming, the goods may be disposed of for bodily 
labour. 

This is how the law-giver and the economist met new 
contingencies. The derivation of a revenue 
hMtalumj? reeu ’ ^ rom the new income was theii primary 
concern but this requited order in business. 
From fixation of the toll they are led to fixation of prices, 
of weights and measures. With increasing facilities given 
for protection, charges multiply. With the increasing 
complexities of the market, the state comes to grip with 
new problems. It must liquidate speculation and hoarding, 
break monopolies and corners, dissolve glut and scarcity 
and maintain the equipoise between dealers and customers. 
It must in short inaugurate a regulated instead of a free 
market. Indian economic theory thus parts company with 
Adam Smith and Turgot and falls in line with the rigorous 
totalitarianism of Friedrich List. 



BOOK IV 

banking and currency 



Sidhazn vase 42 Vcsahbamasc r.'ino Ksnharfitasa ksatra- 
pasa Nahapanasa jamatarri Diniknputrcna U^avadltena 
samghasa catudisasa imam lenam mjatitam data cancna 
nksayamvi k.\liapanasahasr.ini trim 3000 s'upgha«a culu- 
disasa je imasmun lene vasant.mam bhavisati civnrtka 
ku£anamfilc caetc ca kabapana prayutfi Govadhanavrithavusu 
sremsu kolikanikaye 2000 vrdln padikasata aparakollkani- 
k.lj’e 1000 vadhi p t l}unapadika<ata etc ca kahripana apadi- 
dStav.i vodlnhhoja etc civnnknsahasram lie 2000 \e padikc 
sate cto mama lenc vacavuthana bbikliunam vislja eklkasa 
civnnka barasakn y.l sabnsra prayntam p.nuiinpadike £ate 
ato ku^anamd/a . etc ca sana sr.Tvita nigamasabkdya 
mbadha ca pbalnkavSre caritratoti bliiijo nena datam vase 

41 K&tiknsuflhe panarasa puvake vase 45 panorama niyu- 

tam bhagavatiim devfinnm bnihmanannm ca karsupana- 
sabasram 6atari 70,000 pamcatrisaka snvnrna krtl phala- 
kavlre caritratoti. 

— Nnsik Cave Inscription 

Success 1 In tbe year 42, m the month of Yesakba, 
Usavadata, son of Dinika, son-in-law of king Nahapana, 
tbe Ksabarata K?atrapa, has bestowed this cave on tbe 
Samgha generally ; lie lias also given a perpetual endow- 
ment, three thousand — 3000 Kahapanas , which, for the 
members of tbe Samgha of any sect and any origin dwelling 
in this cave, will sene as cloth money and monej for out- 
side life; and those AoJiaponns have been invested in guilds 
dwelling in Govadhana, — 2000 in a weavers’ guild, interest 
ODe pratiha (monthly) for the hundred, (and) 1000 in another 
weavers’ guild, interest three quarters of a pratila (monthly) 
for tbe hundred ; and those hahapanas are not to be repaid, 
their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the two 



thousand — 2000 — at one pratika per cent, are the cloth 
money ; out of them to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the vassa in my cave, a cloth money of 12 (kahapanas). 
As to the thousand which have been invested at an interest of 
three quarters of a pralika per cent, out of them the money 
for kirfana and all this has been proclaimed (and) regis- 

tered at the town's hall, at the lecord office according to 
custom. 

Again the donation previously made by the same in the 
year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of Kartika, has 

in the year 45, on the fifteenth been settled on the 

venerable gods and Brahmanas, viz., seventy thousand — 
70,000 — kars&panas, each thirty-five making a snvartia, a 
capital (therefore) of two thousand suvarnas. (This is 
registered) at the record office according to custom. 



CHAPTER I 

MoNDi-LLNDING AND CREDIT 


Productive sndastr es and unproduct ve bus oes9 From money to money tendtu« 
Borinesi loan Famneloai Instruments or credit pledge, surety Bo id of debt 
acqn Uance Rate of interest discriminating a d differential rates accumoUtioo 
forfeiture and morator um Illegal r tes condemnation of uaury Inheritance of 
debt and credit Repud ation an! debt suit S n ce and alaverj for default 
Forcible realisation Puots! ment for unpaid debt Insolvency The debtor s 
pi glit 


Trade, tlip third of the lattas was followed by the 
foiuth, viz , usury With the growth of 
B e« npt<>,octl,e bQM trade, — the primitive agricultural and 
piston] economy, inclusive, of course of 
small cottage industries, is modified under the stress of 
currency and credit Money introduces itself as a new 
factor in the market, increasingly asserting its place in 
exchange, and fo*teuog under its protective wing* the 
speculative trader Beside agriculture and cattle rearing 
and other productive industries appears the art of making 
money simply by clever bujing and selling or by lending 
one’s hoarded wealth to others at interest This means a 
partial breakdown of the self sufficient agricultural cum- 
vndustml village and accentuation of economic disparity 
between the classes. 

Transactions of credit were fairly established by the 
Sum hj loan P°st ^ et * ,c hmes when * business’ was well 
on foot These did not begin with money 
The owner of the land and merchandise might hire them 
out to enterprising people for a share of profit (Jat. VI 69 , 
IV 256 , V 436) There is the oft-quoted simile that a 
man sets up a business contracting a loan (inam adaya , 
43-1365B 
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com : ‘taking goods on interest’), that his business suc- 
ceeds so that he is not only able to pay off the old debt he 
had incurred but there is a surplus over to maintain a 
wife (Dn. II. 69; Mn. 39). In a more elaborate parable 
wealthy gahapatn and their sons seeing a shop-keeper 
shrewd, clever and resourceful, competent to support his 
sons and wife and from time to time to pay interest to 
money loaned, offers him wealth saying : " master shop- 
keeper, take this money and trade with it, support your sons 
and wife, and pay us back from time to time.” 

gabapatf vii gabapatiputt.l vft addhn mahaddbana 
mahabboga te nara evam jananti — a} am kbo bhavaru pftpa- 
niko cakkbumfi ca vidbiiro ca patibalo puttadarau ca posetum 
ambakan ca kalena kalam anuppadatun ti. Te nam bbogebi 
nimantanti — ito samma papnnika bhoge karitva puttadarau ca 
posebi arabakaiica kalena kalam anuppadebl ti. An. I. 177. 

In the Artha^astra, interest on stock, t c , loan invested 
for business (praksepa) is fixed at one-half of profit, payable 
every year, and accumulable up to a sum twice the principal 
(mulyadvigunah) (lH. 11). According to the Santiparva 
the share for capital is as high as 6/7 (85'7 p.c.) and even 
15/16 (93*75 p.c.) of the profit (60.25). The rule however 
seems to apply only between a capitalist employer and hired 
hawker contracted on a profit-sharing basis. 

Business apart, there were of course cases of borrowing 
and lending in cash and kind to be repaid with interest. 
Agricultural loan was an early practice of enlightened states- 
manship and in famine doles were given to the indigent 
gratuitously or on terms of repayment at harvest. 1 

Debts might be secured or unsecured. The creditor 

MMWM “ ight demand 3 SUrety f0r P a y” ent or 
a suretj for appearance. For clearance 
of unpaid debt the heir of the former was liable, 
not of the latter (Mano, VIII. 159 f. ; Vis. VI, 41 ; 

5 S«e tupra, pp 10$ ! 
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Vr XI. 41) Big commorcnl deals were made on credit on 
the sccutjty of a signet ring (Jit I. 121) The debtor’s 
daughter might be taken as slave to secure against accumu- 
lated interest (No 43G) The pledgee of course did not 
acquire proprietory right on the pledge (udhi) which was 
ruled by the laws of deposit It was to be reconvened when 
the debt was paid up (Arth III 12 , Yaj II 53 f ) unless it 
was lost without the fault of the bolder (Graut XII 42) 
A productive pledge (i c , usufructuary mortgage) is never 
lost to the debtor even in case of default (Arth III 12 , 
Ydj U 5b f , Menu, VIII 143 , Vis VI 5) and it cannot 
be given away or sold under any circumstances 1 

There was considerable use of the instruments of credit 
Merchants sometimes transacted between themselves on 
ci edit without any security “ Many tradeis borrowed 
money from him (Anatlnpmdika) on their 
Bona of aebt bonds — to the amount of 18 crores , and 

the great merchant never called the money in ” (balm voha- 
rupajivino pi ssa hatfchato panne aropetva attharasahotr 
samkbam dbanam mam ganhimsu, J it I 227) But all 
loans secured or unsecured had to be confirmed by means of 
a written bond or agreement of debt (Karina Manu, VIII 
151 corns , Vr Mil 11, nnpaimam) which the creditor 
(mayika) had to present to the debtor w hen asking for an> 
payment (Jat IV 2G2) The city god of Savatthi instructs 
a fairy to realise Anathipindika « bad debt in the following 
raannei “ Take the semblance of bis agent repair 

1 Govern ng a p ejgr* and tf e two parties in it the Artballstra lays down 
Tn t! o absence of the creditor or mediator the amount of th* debt may be kept 
in tl e Gusto ly of ti e el l*rs of the village and the debtor may h«ve the p’edged property 
redeeitl or w th ils vj) te fire-1 at tbs time and with no interest chargeable for the 
future the pledge may be left where it is When there js any rise in the value of the 
pledge or when it s appr«h tided that it may be depreciated or lost in the near future 
the p edge may w th permission from tb» judges (dhirnaithal or on tho evidence 
furowhed by the offi at m-chirge of pledges sell the plelg e tbar in the presence of 
the debtoc or ua iec the pcai d acy of eipeiti who can 9ee whether such apprehension 
is justified fill 121 
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to their /louses with the bonds in one bind and pens in the 
other and say,— "Here is the acknowledgment of your debt — 
pay up the gold kahapanas you owe ” 

tvam tassa ayuttahuvesam gabetva ekena halt hen a 
pannam ekena lekhamm gahetva tc^am gebam gantva 
idam tumhakam lmpannam tumhehi galutakabapanani 
detln (Jat I 230) 


Rales of iclerest 


For ever) payment the creditor must always give the 
debtor a receipt and an acquittance on clearance Otheiwise 
he must pay interest to the debtor as he bad obtained 
previously (Nar I 114 f , Vr XI 66) 

The just and normal rate of interest is laid down by law- 
givers as J4 per cent per month or 15 
p c per annum (Manu VIII 140 , VS6 
II 51, Baudb I. 5 JO 22, Nar I 99, Vr XI 3, 
Artb III 11) In Gautama the rate is 5 masas a month 
for 20 kdrsapanas (XII 29) If the ratio as laid down by 
commentator Haradatta, viz , 1 karsapana = 20 masa s is 
accepted then the rate works out perfectly to 15 p c per 
annum But on the basis of Manu's equivalence, 1 c , 
1 fcarsapana= 16 masas (VIII 134-36) the rate is 
18 75 p c per annum Persumably the rate is higher m 
the earlier Sutra work and Haradatta, a very late commenta- 
tor modified the scale of equivalence only to adjust the Sutra 
rate to the more common rate of the later Smrtis 

According to the commentators harayana, Ragbavananda 
and Nandana and according to Yajfiavalkya 
di^rentisi'rVte* 8 anJ (II 37) the rate of 15 p c is for debt 
secured by a pledge For unsecured loans 
the rates are 2, 3, 4 or 5 in 100 according to the vamas 


1 c for Brahmans debtor 
, IvgatrjyB , 

, Vai4ja 

, Sudra „ 

— M«mu 


24 p c per annum 
36 , 

48 „ 


Mil 14 If , V is VI 7, Nor I 100 
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Differential customary rates are given also in the Artha- 
4astra, but not on the basis of caste discriminations. Apart 
from the just rate (dharmya) of li p. c. per month, these 
are 5, 10 and 20 respectively : 

i c , the commercial rate (vytrvdhanlri) is . GO p c. per anDUtn. 

tbc rate prevailing m forests (kanta* 

rakanam) is . 120 ,, ,, 

the rate among eea traders (samu- 

dranom) is 240 ,, ,, 

—HI. 11. 

Special forms of interest are compound interest (cakravrddhi) 1 ; 
periodical interest (kalavrddbi) in ivlncb the interest is to be 
paid with the principal within a fixed peiiod 2 ; stipulated 
interest (karita), t.c., exceeding legal rate ; corporal interest 
(kayika) which is payable with bodily labour either of tbe 
debtor or of a pledged animal or slave; 2 daily interest 
(Sikbavrddhi) and the use of a pledge (bbogalabba) when no 
interest is claimed (Gaut. XIX. 34 f. ; Mann, VIII. 153 ; 
Xar. 1.102-4; Vr. XI. 4-11). 

Interest can accumulate only up to a sum equal to the 
principal, after which it ceases (Gaut. 

Accumuiatu n. XII. 30 f. ; Artb. HI. 11). Butusury was 
growing ahead, and later law-givers have to adjust their rules 
accordingly. Manu has : * Interest payable with the 

principal shall never exceed the sum, or in the case of grain, 
fruit, wool or hair and beasts of burden, four times the loan, 
(VIII. 151). Subsequent law-books speak in more and more 
elastic terms. In some countries loan grows to twice the 
principal ; in others 3, 4 or 8 times. Gold may grow to 
twice; grain to thrice; clothes to four times; liquids 
octuple ; interest on women and cattle may grow up to their 

* Thss form of interest is prohibited in lb© AiibsSastra fill 11) 

* 'If & large or small interest is taken on condition that the loan is to he repaid 

on a certain dale, and that, in case of non-pajment, it is to be trebled tr quadrupled, 
that is called penodi'al interest * — Haradalta * 

S Bee Alann, VIII 153 Corns 
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is«;ue (\ is. VI. 11-15 ; Nar. I. 106 f.). Accoiding to Vrhas- 
pati gold grows to twice ; clothes and base ruetals thrice; 
grain, edible plants, cattle and wool four times ; pot-herbs 
fhe times; seeds and sugarcane six times; salt, oil and 
spirits eight times (XI. 2). 

No interest accrues for a pledged loan where the pledge 
yields profit (Gaut XII. 32 ; Manu, VIII. 
r< rreiture and mora- . y ls> yj, 5 ; Yftl. II. 58; Arth. III. 

tonuro ’ ' ■* 

12) nor such a pledge (t.c., a usufructuary 
mortgage) can be given away or sold for default. If the pledge 
is misused, the creditor forfeits the interest and lias to pay 
the price (Manu, VIII. 144 ; Vi§ VI. 6), for un-authonsed 
use he forfeits half the interest (Manu, YI11. 145). The pledge 
must be recomeyed when the debtor is ready, t.c., when 
lie pays up (Arth. III. 12). A moratorium of interests 
is prescribed for persons engaged in long sacrifices (dlrgha- 
satra), diseased, living in teacheis’ place, minor (valam) 
and pauper (asaram) (Artb. III. 11) as well ns for a person 
for whom it is physically impossible to pay, e.g., an 
imprisoned rann (Gaut. XII. 33 and Haradatta). Payment 
of debt cannot be refused by the creditor but may be kept in 
others’ custody free of interest. Debts neglected for ten years 
except in the case of minors, aged persons, diseased, involved 
in calamities, sojourning abroad shall not be received back 
(dasa\arsopcksitaminamapratigrabyam, III. 11). 

The strict iwjuwctiows of Uve against \* rotation 

v of legal or customary rates together with 

the growing elasticity of the rules show 
that the practice siiaped the theory rather than theory 
the practice. The Art Insist rn (IIP 11) and Yajnavalkya 
(It. Gl) think lint the welfare of state requires a strict 
security of lending transactions and prescribe fine for 
transgressors. Manu forbids six special forms of interests 
(VIII. 153). While in earlier Inoks money lending is 
tolerated (Gaut. X. G, XI. 21) it is condemned in later 
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woiks id emplntic terms (V is II 41 f. , Baudh I 5 10 
23 25, Manu, III 153, 165, 180) obwously because it 
degenerated into usury 1 

A debt unlimited by time is bequeathed to sons, grand 
sons or lawful heirs or joint partners of debt /'sahagnhmah 
pratibbmo \a, Artb HI 11, Gnut XU 40) A debt is 
inherited down to thiee generations not 
. d?S‘? nCB ° f !ebt to the 4th t Vis VI 27 f , Mr I 4, Vi 
XI 19) Debt contracted for the benefit 
of a united family must be dischaiged by the members even 
if they have separated afterwards (Manu, VIII 166, Vis 
M 36 , Nar 1 13) A husband is responsible for his 
wife’s borrowing, not a wife for her husband’s except in 
the case of heidsmen, hunters, vintners, dancers and 
washermen who live and earn with their wife (Arth 
III 11) According to Visnu however, the husband and 
son is not to pay the debt of his wife or mother except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, etc (VI 32, 37) Money 
due by a suret}, a commercial debt, a bridal fee (sulka), 
debts contracted for spirituous hquoi or in gambling, and 
a fine shall not nnohe the sons of the debtor (Gant 
XII 41) Tor clearance of unpaid debt the heir 

of a surety for payment is liable, not of a surety 
for appearance (Mann, VIH 159 f , Vis VI 41 , Vi X 
41) Trom tbe JataLas it appears that dues w’ere inherited 
also on the creditor’s side It is for a deceitful debtoi 
(dharanako) to refuse to pay to the creditor’s son on the 
creditor s death (IV 45) Another vicious set ruined a 
merchant family (setthikula) by repudiating their debts 
“ Those who hired tbeir land or carried od merchandise 
for them, finding out that there was no son or brother 


1 Tl e Sastra rules are plainly the reason why Aelian rus! es into the statement 
The Ind ana neither put cut money at usury nor know how to borrow It s 
contrary to established nsige lor an Indian c tber to do or to suffer a wrong ard there 
fore they neither make contracts nor require securmes (V L ir 11 
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in tbe firmly to enforce the payment, seized what they had 
in baDds 1 and ran away as they pleased 

Ye pi nesam hkefctam vi blnti in mam codetv i ganhanto 
n urn n atthiti attano attano batthagahm gaketva yafcba 
rucim pahyimsu, VI 69 

Of course repudiating a lawful debt is condemned 
and the perjurer becomes an outcast 
8uS ep ° d 4 0D 4 debt (vasalo, Sut 120) For disputed cases 
debt suits were resorted to Tbe bond 
was tbe most effective document besides which there must 
be more than one witness, and at least two acceptable to 
both parties k debtor cannot be sued simultaneously for 
more than one debt by one or two creditors (nanarna 
samavaje tu naiko dvau yugapadabbivadeyatnm anyatra 
pratistharaamt) excepting m the ease of a sojourner who 
is to pay m the order of borrowing (Arth III II) 

A recognised form of payment both of principal as well 
as of interest was by personal labour 
andXTry by ,ervlcc (ka>ika) and the creditor could claim this 
as a right if the debtor failed in his 
stipulation (Mbh \II 109 lo) Manu of course, qualifies 
this rule with the clause — “ unless the debtor is of superior 
caste to tbe creditoi (VIII 177) which maj w’ell corres 
pond with practice if for ‘caste is substituted ‘power and 
position The creditor might even take the defaulting 
debtor or any of bis wards into slavery as happened m tbe 
case of Isidasi who was carried away by force m lieu 
of debt and accumulated interest (Theng 444 ) 3 


» CoweU and Rou e nmler baULagat* as *1 t tley co la lay lie l 8n da p n 
vb cb should ce la oly be te sed at aiote 

1 These rule* g ve tbe 3 e d reel to tl e remarl of foreign memoir st* A noug 
the Indians cne who a unable to recover a loan or a depos t baa do remedy at Jaw 
All tbe cied tor can do a to blame b n»eU for trust ig a rogue (Meg Fr °7C 
N col Unease 41 Slob Serm 4°) 

s For enslavement from debt see Bis M Cb I 
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On the legality of force in realisation of debt, law-givers 
are of two opinions. In Apastamba it 

Realisation force . , . , , .. .. 

is reprobated for a creditor to sit with 
bis debtor hindering him from fulfilling liis duties am) Unis 
forcing him to pay (I. 6. 19. 1). But force is approved 
in Mann (Vffl. 49), Yi?nu (VI. 18 f.) and Vrhaspati (XX. 
55). The creditor might employ an agent to realise debt 
by showing the bonds (Jat. I. 230). 

Turning from legal quibbles to actualities and realities 
of the situation, it may be observed that 
debtif 1 ot iosoUeDt the debtor being the poorer and weaker 
paTty always stood at a disadvantage with 
the creditor irrespective of their castes In the Anguttara 
nikaya it is frankly admitted that if the debtor is poor 
he may be put to jail for any trifle ranging from 100 down 
to \ Icahapaiia, but not so if he is rich and powerful (I. 251). 
The imprisonment was preceded by seiere humiliations and 
heckhngs. One gets into debt in straits and when 
the interest falls due (kalabhatam vaddbim) and he is a 
defaulter, the creditors press him (codenti), beset hurt 
(anucaranti), dogging his footsteps and \e.\n;g him, tbi owing 
mud at him in public or in a crowd and doing like things 
that cause pain (atapa-tthapana, etc. Com.) and at last 
bind him (bandbanfci) (An. III. 352). Creditors are known 
as heckling and pressing debtors for payment at very 
daybreak (Su. I. 171). A debtor, though a Brnbmajna is 
pressed so bard by the creditois that lie g<~es into the forest 
to commit suicide (Jat. VI. 178). Another insolvent asks 
his creditors to appear with their bonds only io commit 
suicide in their presence (TV. 282). Such a terror they 
were that a whole settlement of defaulting carpenters shipped 
off overnight in an unknown voyage (IV. 159). Xo wonder, 
it is a bliss to be without debt (Au. IX. C8). The man who 
cooks lus own humble pottage but is free from debt (a?m) 
is the happiest man on earth (Midi. III. 311. 115). 

-II— 1363B 
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Banking 

Hoard i DC Deposit and its laws O.igia of b»nk ng -econom c wflaenc- 
Corporate banks Industrial banka Fixed deposits and endowm-i ts m guild banks 
Real property as depos t Pale of interest on fixe 1 depos ts Security and stability 
Ubjqu ty of banka Comparison between the North ind the c outh 

As lias been seen, usury was disreputable , and it was 
not always eas\ to ieco\er a loan Hence 

Hoard ng , , . . 

to lend one s boarded money it mteie«t 
tvas not preferred b> al! Safety, rifcber than piofit, was 
tbe prime consideration foi many They buried gold or 
coins und rground, generally in a forest or in r vor bank 
(I 227, 277, 323) or in some other lonely place Huge 
amounts, — of the description of 18 , 30, or 40 crorer. thus 
remained in the custodianship of tbe Earth though not as 
safely ns the depositors expected For kings and robbers 
were always \igilant over these troves and a flood or eiosion 
might sweep away all traces of the buried treasure 

An honest depositary was more reliable than a clod 
report it* is™ Rules on deposit adumberated m the 
Smrtis show that to receive and properly 
discharge a deposit from a known person was a very com- 
mon institution Tbe law& of debt either apply ipso facto 
to deposit or the rules governing deposit are formulated on 
the same lines as the rules of debt and pledge The Artba- 
fSastra aUo states that the laws of debt apply to deposits 
(upamdhi) In case of foreign invasion, natural calamities 
and accidents the depositary is not answerable for loss 
Otherwise a used or lost deposit is not only to be requited 
' but a fine is to be fixed (III li) The J.Uakas arc familiar 
with this practice Treasures could be deposited in good 
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faith to a peison and to misappropriate it was penal (I. 375; 
I[. 181). A. depositary who spends a cash of a thousand 
pieces, compounds by giving Ins daughter to wife to the 
depositor (III. 342) or with the same amount (VI. 521). 

Thus, much before the Christian era were developed 
tlfe two pre-requisites of banking, viz., 
origin of Banking p rac tj ces 0 f lending money at interest 
and depositing property for safety . The former was morally 
retrograde because it had a definitely economic import 
and smacked of selfishness and avauce -The latter suffered 
under no moral stigma and the depositary eveD acquired 
virtue by acquitting himself unselfishly. Thrse two institu- 
tions, ethically antagonistic but economically akin, fused 
into one under the dominating demands of the market. 
The honest and virtuous depositary found it worth while 
to lend the deposit to businessmen for interest, disregarding 
what moralists might say of him. The depositor in his 
turn claimed a part of the interest so derived. The latter 
thus obtained an interest from hi** deposit and the former 
an interest fiom its further investment. Thus deposits 
became safe. The depositor and the depositary met each 
other’s demands, and so the depositary and the businessman 
in search of capital And none had to stand on virtue, 
each had his returns in cash. 

This development is clearly indicated in the statement of 
Corporate B#Dk 9 l ^ ,e Artbasastra that the rules of upamdhi 

'deposit) apply to niksepa (investment) 
(III. 11). That is, if one receives an investment he has 
to discharge his obligations m the same mannei as if he 
receives a deposit simply on good faith. Of course indivi- 
duals were not often competent to accept such obligations. 
It was the guilds and corporations who reeened deposits 
and tent them to business thus functioning as banks. This 
also is illustrated in the Arthasastra where it elaborates 
its unscrupulous revenue-making devices. “ lung’s agents 
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The rate of interest on fixed deposit, i e , where 
** those kahnpanaa arc not to be 
interest on Axel their interest onh to he enjoved,** 

deposit 1 * * * ’ . j 

is according to N isik 12 \ , 1 pratika 

monthly foi the 100 when the deposit is 2000 UMpana^ 
and 5- pratika monthly for the 100 when the deposit is 
1000 hahapanas Thus, 

the intei est on fixed deposit of 2000 is 12 p c per annum 
„ „ „ 1000,, 9 p c „ „ 

Nasik 17 viu corroborates the former rate but the deposit 
is much less, on!} 100 huhapanas The rate in the Mathura 
Inscription is much higher. The interest on 1100 purlin as 1 
is sufficient to enable 100 Brahmanas to be served daily 
aud the destitute and hungry according to a fixed schedule. 
Probably the rates differed from place to pi ice and from 
time to time and sometimes even in the sum. place and 
time according to the credit of the bank^ in anj case it 
was lower than the customary rate of 15 p c. per annum 
of ordinary lending transactions because of the better 
security afforded to depositors “ The low rate of the 
interest in fact is an index at once of the security and 
stability of the banks, their efficiency, perm inence and 
prosperity which attracted to them even royal deposits and 
benefactions ” 8 

The execution of the objects of the endowments required 
Cnnersaiity of muc ^ extra-professional skill, c g. f plant- 
south' cf Notth * nd * rees > providing medicine, supplying 
ghee and the like. Big deposits were 
distributed over more than one bank obviously with a view 
to additional security The banking operation of guilds and 
businessmen was not confined to aDy particular place and 


1 Pratika aeema to be the aatne a.® I arjapona as Bublei thicks Tb« is however 

refuted by Secatt E I , VIII B 

* Silver com cot copper karsapana 

1 R E Mobhein Local Sef/ Goeemmenf in Ancient India p 98 
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time after its beginning which is traced back to the 
Christian era. The Gupta inscriptions record similar 
benefactions of deposits (aksayanlvl) of which the interest 
alone was appropriated for charity on behalf of bhiksus 
and the capital kept in tact. D. B. Spooner who discovered 
no less than sixteen specimens of a seal at Basarh from 
Gupta times bearing the legend ' 6restbi-nigamasya,' is Ted 
to remark : 11 Banking was evidently as prominent in 
VniSall as we should have expected it to be judging from 
the notice in Manu to the effect that the people in Magadha 
were bards and traders.” 1 But the South led the West 
and the East in these activities. There are profuse South 
Indian Inscriptions of grants providing for sacred lamps 
at shrines sometimes received in kind according to the 
convenience of the donors and trustees. The point of differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern inscriptions is that 
the rate of interest of the latter is a bit higher ranging 
between 12'u and 50 p.c. while that of the former is between 
9 and 1‘2 p.c. 2 . In South India moreover such deposits were 
received not only by industrial guilds but also by village 
unions who invested the deposht in public works.* 


1 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 191344, p. 129. 
1 B K 'Mubherji . Op. ert.pp 118 f. 

5 Hu’tzich ; South Indian Inscriptions, 
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Origin of euirency Barter Standard media of cxil aogc. Trac»ition to 
currency foreign or Indian origin’ foreigu coma and ibeir raflurcce, Persian 
itglot, Roman ourai* and drnarut* Darter bolds ground 

Development of currency * Circulating monetary weights 1 Metric dn siodi 
A ttestation punch n>»rl«,— by trader*, by local government, Local chara ter of 
coin types 

Metallic contents of currency Qoldi Silver, Copf-er,— tbe standard Idrjapano, 
tbe tokens of karjapana, fluctuating re a >0> a Tbe exekaugr ratio — gold and silver, 
gold and copper, florin at idr relations Other metal* 

State monopoly of currency’ Private coinage Slate regulation D, basement 
of coins Tbe rnpo'iitfa or inence of currency an 1 coinage 


The evolution of currency, by ushering in Credit and 
Bauer Banking changed the face nf the economic 

world. But it was a slow and long 
process. The primitive method of exchange was virtually 
confined to barter. As late as in Dliarinasutras and the 
Pali canon it ts a very common practice (Cv. VI. 19. I). 
Gautama (VH. 1G f.) and Vaiisjba (II. 37 f.) permit this 
on special commodities. A potter barters his wares for 
net 1 , beans (muggn) or pulse (Ullaja) (Mn. 81). The svstem 
prevails in as small scale as obtaining a meal for a gold pin 
(Jat. VI. 519) or in us big scale as between 500 wagons 
and wares of corresponding value (Jat. I. 377). 

From barter of goods tbe next stage was to use certain 
commodities of general value as standard 

Standard media of ex- m 

change media of exchange. Tbe earliest and 

commonest of these were the cow and 
rice. The medium of course varied according to tbe clas* 
within whom it circulated. Among the military cl iss 
horses suited better. The tribute pioeeeds of a day are 
estimated at above the value of 1,000 hordes (Mbit, ill. 
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195. 9) and a teacher’s fee is measured as 800 steeds of 
the best breed (V. 105. 11). Slaves, rice and other food 
grains were similarly ussdOTat. I. 124 f. ; Mil. 341). Panini, 
besides mentioning kanisa t iurpa and khari, i.e., grains of 
these measures, testifies to the circulation of go-puccha or 
cow’s tail (V. 1. 9) and of oasana or pieces of cloth of 
definite value (V. 1. 27). 

The media of exchange and their replacement by a 
metallic currency depends on the stage 
•ndcn»enc 7 . excb<ng9 of social evolution. Since this was not 
uniform among all communities and in 
all localities the means of exchange necessarily varied even 
at the same time. Skins of game animals were the most 
suitable media for the nomadic and hunting aboriginals. 
For pastoral tribes like the Ablnras domestic animals like 
the cow and not their skins are the appropriate measures of 
value. In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, 
particularly the staple corn come to bo used as currency. 
As commerce develops diverse articles such as garments, 
coverlets and goatskins become circulating media (Av. IV. 
16). Metals and shells, first worked into ornaments, turn 
into media of exchange and then into units of currency. The 
former stage was reached though on a very limited scale 
and within limited circles at the time of the early Vedic 
literature. The latter and the final stage is seen for the 
first time in the Vinaya,- — the 11th and 12th Bhikkhuni 
Nisaggiya Rules and the Cullavagga.* 

These and many other evidences refute the theory of 
foreign origin of Indian metallic currency 
iSiln ©ngio? ort,go ° r propounded by ICeneddy and Smith. It 
has been held that " introduction into 
India of the use of coins, that is to say, metallic pieces of 

1 MSsskarupass*, V 8 2; XII 1 1 '* It is evident from the use of the word * jupa * 
here that stamped pieces of money were known in the valley of the Ganges as early as 
the time wLen the Cullavagga was composed.” Bbje. DaviJa : Finsya Texts t {oA note. 
45 — 13C5B 
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definite weight authenticated as currency by marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed with much pro- 
bability to the 7th century B.C. when foreign maritime 
trade seems to have begun.” 1 Now foreign maritime trade 
began much earlier, and the earliest hur§apana coins found 
in India bear no evidence of foreign influence. On the 
existence of an independent Indian coinage in the 5th and 
4th centuries B.C. Rapson argues : — (a) the square Indian 
form cannot be traced to the round-shaped Western coinage, 
(6) the square coin was so firmly established in ctr. 200 B.C. 
that it was imitated by the earliest Greek settlers, viz , Deme- 
trius, Pantahon and Agatbocles, (c) and it is represented 
in the sculptures of Bodh Gaja and Bnrliut. Thus native 
coins were in circulation along with the Persian sigloi in 
tbe'Achemenian period.’ 

Of course Smith is true bo far as with the growing trade 
and other contact with the West, foreign 
cM?'p«mn JJJSP coins circulated in India and influenced 
the native coinage. Since gold in rela- 
tion to silver had a higher value abroad than in India,* 
foreign merchants exchanged their silver for Indian gold. 
This accounts for the large number of silver coins foi nd 
in India. The Persian sigloi thus circulated freely in 
Indian satrapy (cir. 500-331 B.C.) and this is confirmed 
by the adoption of the Persian weight standard for their 
silver coin by the Bactrian princes in India lt with the 
object of bringing the Graeco-Indian silver coinage into 
relation with the Persian coinage, in such a way that two 
Greek hemidracbms of about 40 grains might be the exact 
equivalent of a Persian siglos of 80 grains.” 4 


' Imperial Gazetteer. II 135 
1 J. R A 8 , 1895, pp 869 71 
5 Seern/ra.p 363 
1 H*P80D, op cit , pp $67 f 
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In the days of the Periplus, among the imports to 
Barygaza are " gold and silver coin, on 
df^nus. aUTtUS and * which there is a profit when exchanged 
for the money of the country " (40). 
" The profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of 
the Roman coinage to that of India, which latter was still 
crude, of base metal (bronze or lead) for which even the 
bullion was imported." 1 The Roman aureus and denarius 
were current throughout western India and strongly in- 
fluenced the Ku§ana and K^atrapa coinages. The dinara 
appears as a current coin and finds its place in later Smrtis 
(Vf. X. 14 f.) and epigrapbic records. The Yueh Chi Kings 
in India struck their coins in imitation of Rome so that 
" to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Barygaza, coming from this country (Bactria) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotus and Menander" 
(Peri. 47). After the conquest of Kabul, Kadpbises I 
imitated the coinage of Augustus and Tiberius (14-38 A.D.). 
When Roman gold of the early Emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for her merchandise and as the 
Roman coin was accepted throughout the commercial world 
at that time, the advantages of a gold currency and of the 
Roman standard weight were realised. For the facility of 
trade Kadpbises II struck and issued the orientalised aurei 
on a large scale, agreeing m weight with their prototypes 
and not much inferior in purity. 

Thus metallic currency, born and brought up in the 
soil, was influenced by foreign coinage, 
^conunnation of mone y regulated only a part of the 

business of the land. Traffic by barter 
held its ground all Jhrough. 2 When a dog is bought for a 

1 Schoff. Bat gold and silver cuiretcy waa known in India from much earlier times. 

1 It still pre-vaila in tins country.' It is wrong for It bye Davids and Mrs Bbys 
Davids to bold that “ the older system of traffic by barter bad entirely passed aw«j 
never to return." Buddhtsl India, p. 10Q ; Cambridge History, p 217. 
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‘ monetary weights * and the realisation of their usefulness 
by the civil authorities, the punch-marks became the affair 
not of private dealers but of local authorities in a district or 
town. “The greater exactness of weight and the security 
against fraud afforded by the imperial coinage and the best 
of native coinages have rendered the use of the money- 
changer’s private stamp less and less necessary. If then, in 
ancient times the issue and regulation of the coinage was 
mainly or exclusively in the hands of the local authorities, 
the use of these distinguishing marks must have been 

universal and generally recognised ” “The 

merchants or money-changers, to whom we have attributed 
the obverse punch-marks, had simply to submit their coins 
to the chief authority in the district, who rejected such as 
Mere deficient in u eight or quality of metal, and sanctioned 
such as were approved by marking them with his official 
stamp, which may perhaps be identified with the solitary 
punch-mark so often found in the centre of the reverse. The 
occasional occurrence of more than one of these reverse punch- 
marks on a coin is naturally explained by supposing the coin 
to have passed current in more than one district, and conse- 
quently to have been officially tested more than once .” 1 

Rapson’s inference is corroborated by the passage in 
the Visuddhimagga which indicates that 
coinage chaiwtet of every place which issued coinage had its 
own distinguishing mark or marks stamped 
on it, by observing which the shroff could at once tell 
from which place any particular coin came. “ Discoveries 
o! punch-marked coins with their provenances* definitely 

known give rise to the incontestible conclusion that 

they constitute 'coinages ’ peculiar to three different provincial 
towns —one belonging to Taksasila of North-West India, 
the second to Pataliputra of Eastern India and the third 


' ; Op <it , pp. 612 874 
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to Vidisa of Central India.” 1 Even up to a later stage 
Indian coins preserved their local types. The great Empires 
did not enter a homogeneous coinage. “Each of such 
an empire has, as a rule, retained its own peculiar coinage, 
and this with so much conservatism in regard to the types 
and fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics of 
these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes 
of dynasty, but even by transference of power from one 
race to another.”* In the extended dominions of the 
Graeco-Indian and Indo-Scythian princes or of the Guptas 
or of the Hunas, distinct varieties of coins were in circula- 
tion m different districts at the same time. The provenance 
of the coins is sufficient evidence to this fact. 8 

The metal so stamped and used differed in the districts. 

, The standards adopted might be gold, silver 

Metallic substances. r . . 

or copper. After liadphises II introduced 
gold coinage in the 1st century A.D., it continued to be the 
standard money for a long time. The Western Ksatrapas 
retained silver currency in Meboa, Gujarat and Kathiawad. 
In Besnagar of Eastern Malwa again, all the finds from pre- 
Mauryan to the Gupta times have been copper lmrsapanas. 

The first to get into coinage was gold. Gold ornaments 
Gold coins Q nd jewellery being commonly used as 

a form of reward or pa}raent, the 
Uanslttax toe /linage, wis, ©wy. A clear exavaple cl this. 

* D. K Bhandarkar : Ancient Indian Numismattcs. 

* liapson : Catalogue of Andhra and Kfalrapa Coins, p. si. The author edes the 
instances of Greek Princes Pautaieon and Agathce'et retaining the Tania type, 
the Fcjthun R*Q;abuU retaining the earlier Gttek type in Mathura, the Guptas 
continuing the type eaiablisfced Ly the Western Kjatrapas in Gu arat. 

s The pie-eniat on of divmit es of different faiths in tie coins of ITaniska BDd 
Huti'Vs, m , Greek, Ecylbie, Zoroaetrjan, Yed c and Budabist gate rise to the theory 
that those kings were supporters of an ec’eclicum m religion Rapsoa expUias this 
differently. '* The natural espUnaton of tins diversity u that these ramus classes 

of co ns were current id tho different p'GTidces of a Urge empire The ccias, no 

doubt, reStct the pvltcaUr form of religion which prevailed m the district in which 
they were struck " Iiapsoa : Andhra and Kfafrapa Coins, p xn. footnote. 
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is niska which in the Kg-Veda meant a necklet or 
medallion, in later times became successively a unit of 
weight of gold and a gold coin. In the Vedic times "a 
gold currency was evidently beginning to be known in so far 
as definite weights of gold are mentioned.” 1 * 3 These are the 
ntsfca, the Mamana y the suvarna y the yada and the krsnala * 
Pacini knows several of these (V. 1) and the Smrtis cite them 
as weight standards. Gold coins occur in the ArthaSastra 
(II. 14) and in the Jatakas, — e.g., the niklcha (IV.460f. 
¥1.2461.), the suvanria (VI. 69, 186) and the swcannamasaka 
(IV. 106 ; V. 164). The kahapana also sometimes appears 
as a gold coin (I. 478). The Samantapasadika says that 
a kahapana may be of gold, silver or copper. 8 The hirailna 
while generally indicating bullion in compound with 
suvanna l sometimes occurs also as gold coin, as for example 
when Anathapindika purchases the Jetavana by paving it 
with these coins. But there have been no actual finds 
of gold coins from those early times. “ Some thin gold 
films with punch-marks on them were found in the Sakiya 
Tope, but these were too flimsy to have been used in 
circulation as corns.” 4 * 

Silver was a rarer metal m India. Eeference to silver 

_ . in Buddhist canonical works is much more 

Silver coins. 

scarce than to gold and other metals. 8 In 
fact Buddbaghosa omits silver altogether while defining 
rfipiya as stamped piece of gold z copper and bronze, wood 
and lac or any of these worked up into ornaments (Vin. 
III. 239 f.). But there is no warrant to say that 44 no 


1 Macdonell and Keith Vedtc Index, II 805 

* By citing references from Vedic texts. D R Bhsndsrkar attempt* to show 
that these were not mere money weights bjt definite denomination* of corns Anct<n» 
Indian humsmahes. 

3 Rhya David* : An - tent Coins and Measures, eod IV. 3 

' Rhys David, : Buddhist India, p 100 

Mr* Rhya Davids . J R. a S . 1901. p. 877 
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silver coins were used.” 1 For Buddbngbosa himself admits 
elsewhere of the existence of silver karsCipanns which figure 
also in the state mint of the Artbasastra (riipyarupa, — Com. 
karsapana, II. 12). If silver was scarce in Indian mines, 
this was imported from foreign merchants for Indian gold 
and thus a large number of silver punch-marked coins 
actually discovered are accounted for. The comparative 
scarcity of silver explains the depreciation of silver weight 
standards in the Sraptis. According to these a silver 
dharaiia weighs 59 grains to which agree the kar^Spana 
silver coins actually found. A futile attempt at currency 
reform is seen in the Artha&istra where it tries to bring 
the metrology of the three metals to the same standard.* 

In the post-Yedic period the karsapana emerges as a 
new class of coin seen for the first time in 
ttnOSu X?™! 1 * an<1 (lle I’ali canon. Like the 

other coins, it at first meant the weight of 
any metal, — according to extant copper coins, 146 grains. 
“ Bence it probably is that, whereas the unit of current 
money in Buddhist times was evidently the bronze kafrdpanas, 
passages are here and there met with which either explicitly 
refer to gold coins or seem to imply gold, as much as we t 

for instance, can speak of ‘ pennyweights ’ of gold 

Swmwuw awl kahapawa ate in Jataka IV. 1ft. 

A leaden 'kah&pana is spoken of (Jut. I. 7). But the 
identification of kahapana with copper pieces in Jat. I. 425, 
426, and the statement in the Yinaya Commentary (IV. 256) 
that 4 kahapana s— 1 katjisa (bronze or copper coin) would 

1 Rbys Da-rids : loe of. 

5 According to the Arthstaatra, 63 gaumaraapa=l ro4?a, 1C roasa=l dharapa 

(ailrer). 

,, ,i Manu,00 g4Utssat?»pa = l mi^a, 16 tni?».= l (gold). 

Tims the ArthaSiatra'a dJiflrano UiWer) » leia than Mbdu'b jurorna (gold) by only 
32 gauratarfapa a or 1'8 rafia '3 gra.),— the degree of error being explained by tbe 
fact that the weight of a white mustard 3eed m&j slightly vary in different part* of 
the country See supra, p. 275, table. 

•Jh — 1365B 
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alone be sufficient to fix its substance qua coin.” 1 In 
Manu and Visnu the harsapana is the weight standard 
exclusively of copper. Throughout the Jataka stories the 
copper kahapana is the standard coin in circulation as is 
shown by the frequent omission of the denomination after 
the amount whereas other coins are mentioned when 
intended (Jat. IV. 378; VI. 96, 97, 332). If these coins 
do not survive in as much quantity as might be expected it 
is because it is a more perishable metal than silver and apt 
to be melted into domestic utensils. The mention of 
harsapana in Manu, Visnu, Yajnavalkya and the 
Satavahana Inscriptions and its discovery in the excavations 
at Besnagar bring its career down to the 4th century A.D. 

The standard karsdpaiia had its token coins. In Pali 
literature occur the kalidpana, half 
P an? er “ of Urf *' kahapana , pada or quarter kahapana, 
masaka or 1/16 kahapana and kakani or 
1/80 kahapana (Vin. II. 294 ; Jat. I. 121, 340 ; III. 448). 
Even stppikd or cowry shells are used as petty coin (I. 42G). 
The Arthasastra distinguishes between the standard and 
token coins as koiapraveidyam, i.e., those which deserve to 
be received into the treasury, and vyavahdrtka, i.e., those 
which arc current in the market. The tokens are 1/2 pnna, 
1/4 pana (pada), 1/8 pana (as(abhaga), 1/16 pana (masaka), 
1/32 pana (ardbamasaka), 1/80 pana (kakani), 1/160 pana 
(ardhakakani) (II. 12). 3 Coins excavated at Besnagar 
correspond approximately to 146 grains, the weight of a 
kdrsdpana and to its fractions of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, and 1/10 
thus pointing these to be kdrsdpana and its subdivisions.* 

The value of the kdrsdpana of course changed with the 
' Fbctciticn. varying value of copper. This is clear 

from the observation of Buddhaghosa that 
at the time of King Bimbisara, at Bajagaha £> indsakas were 

1 Mf«. RLj» D»*i3i { J.K.A.6., 1901, p. 678. 

* Tl*** talnnte >r« lbe m 5,tar# ef alloy i. 

* Accn*l Reporter Artfeieokglctl Somy, 1913-11, pp. j 131 MC, p.£7. 
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equal to 1 pada and 4 pddas were equal to 1 karsapana , 
which is corroborated by the Jataka reference that a 4- 
masola piece is of lower value than a pada (HI. 448). 
Buddhaghosa further warns that the kahapana of 20 
masaka s is the ancient tufa kahapana, 1 not the Rudradamaka 
or kahapana of 16 masakas. Obviously in the scholiast’s 
knowledge the depreciated standard was adopted and followed 
from the time of the Ksatrapa king. 

Neither was the ratio between gold, silver and copper 
steady. In a Nasik Cave Inscription, 1 
Qm • Km”** ratl ° snvarna is given as equal to 35 harsapanas 
presumably the silver standard otherwise 
known as dharana or ptiraua . According to the Artha^astra’s 
metrology the silver dharana and the gold suvarna are 
almost of the same weight and on that basis the ratio 
between gold and silver is 35 : 1. But as a matter of fact 
the silver standard was depreciated because of the rarity of 
the metal and the extant silver coins generally conform to 
Manu’s weight for a purana which is about 58 grains. The 
rate of exchange between gold and silver on the basis of 
Mann and the Nasik Inscription thus becomes 58x35: 
146 ; i.e., 14 : 1 approximately, not very far fiom the 
present rate. From the Periplus however, Cunningham 
has shown that gold was to silver as 8:1 gold being much 
cheaper in India than in Persia. 2 The same ratio 
according to the Sukranlti is 16 : 1 (IV. ii. 181 ff.). 

The relation between gold and copper presents still 
more difficulties. According to Vrhaspati (and Katyayana), 
the weight of a suvarna or dinara -is 124 
Gold. Copper. grains and that of a kursa 146 ‘4 grains 
and 48 karsapanas=l suuartta or dinara (X. 14 f.). Thus 
the exchange rate between gold and copper is 146X48 : 124 
or 57 : 1 approximately. Copper is th us almost 20 times 


1 Tbe kilakahSpana ia noted m Jataka No. 536 

' C«»w 0 } Ancient India, p. 5 
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its present value. This is intelligible when there is no 
intermediate silver coin between gold and copper as 
appears under the Kusanas and the Guptas. The Sukraniti 
which gives the rate between gold, silver and copper, fixes 
it at 36 : 1 and 80 : 1 respectively so that gold and copper 
stand at 1280 : 1. The remarkable variation in exchange 
rates is explained by the variation in regional distribution 
of metals whether obtained from native soil or through 
foreign exchange and by the still infant attempts of business 
communications to break through regional barriers. 

Coins might be of other metals beside gold, silver and 
copper. The Nidanakatlia speaks of lead hahapana s. Coins 
... . . of that metal have been discovered from 

Other metal* 

about the beginning of the Christian era 
belonging to Strato, Azes and Ranjubula and to the 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Nickel was traced by Cunningham 
in the money of the Indo-Greciau kings and it was surmised 
to have been used by the Ksudrakas and the Maiavas in the 
time of Alexander. 1 Potiu 2 * was used by Vilivayakura and his 
successors in the district round about Kolhapur, by the 
Andhrabhrtya kings, exclusively in the Cbanua district of 
the Central Provinces and by the Ksatrapa dynasty founded 
by Castana. Buddhaghosa even says that masakas of wood, 
bamboo, palm-leaf or lac might pass current if they bore 
the requisite impression of riipa. 

Prom the very nature of its origin it may be presumed 
that coinage was not a state monopoly. 

coinage. »na private j g wron g ^at f rom the earliest 

times this was the privilege of the state, 8 
and Mrs. Rhys DavidB is right to assert that “ there is no 
evidence whatever to show that these instruments of 

1 * White iron.* 

1 An alloy of yellow and red copper lead, tin and some dro**. 

* D. R. Bhandirkar : Ancient Indian NumiimnKc*. 
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exchange (the Jataka coins) constituted a currency of 
standard and token coins issued and regulated by any 
central authority.”* Goins, at least in the early stages of 
their growth, might be struck and issued by individual 
traders, guilds, municipal bodies and district or central 
authorities. In theoretical works like the Artha^astra, 
currency is worth being reserved as a state concern. But 
even here the state goldsmith is to employ artisans to 
manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of 
citizens and country people (sauvainikah paurajanapadanam 
rupyasuvarnamavek^anibbih karayet, II. 14) without charge 
of any brassage. Only “ in getting a suvarna com (of 
1C masos) manufactured from gold or from silver, one kfikani 
(£ masa) weight of the metal more shall be given to the 
mint towards the loss in manufacture.” 

The only way by which the central authority could 
regulate the currency was by wa> of the 
Jeguiat.cn; aeba,e. we j gh t of the pieces (Mnnu, VIII. 403; 

Va§. XIX. 13). The ArthaSastra demands 
the strict maintenance of the standard weight and severely 
reprimands lowering by even one ma§a. But this was not 
always possible, and a coin was perforce debased when the 
supply, of its metal fell short. Debasement might be 
effected either by reducing the fixed weight or by increasing 
the alloy while maintaining the fixed weight. The former 
may be the reason of the mutability of weight noticeable in 
some of the archaeological finds of harsapana and its 
subdivisions. Debasement of gold by means of metallic 
alloys is known in early Pali literattire (upakkilesa, An. III. 
16 ; Sn. V. 92). The Artba&istra permits an alloy of 1/4 in 
copper and of 6/16 in silver with four parts of copper and 
one part of tiksna , trapu , stsa, and anjana. By assaying 
113 extant silver coins Cunningham detected an alloy 


1 Mr# Rhys Davids : J. B. A B 3901, p 877 
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varying from 13*8 to 2-1*8 per cent. Other methods of 
debasement were the plating of copper pieces with 
molten silver practised from as early as 500 B.C. 1 * * and 
addition of molten copper to a depreciated silver coin. 5 

The early Indian name of coin is rftpa or rfipt/a, 
apparently derived from the image or 

The rHjaidtra. . ... . , ", . 

impress) on it earned. The rupasulra is 
the science of coinage and currency. In his note on 
rupasutta (Mv. I. 49. 2), Buddhaghosa says that the 
learner must turn over and over many karfapaiias. Evi- 
dently it was an applied science and much of the knowledge 
was derived empirically. The shroffs \\ ho by observing the 
stamp marks could at once tell from which place any 
particular coin came (Visuddbimagga) were versed in the 
lore. So were the riipadarSaka of the Arthn&stra and the 
rupatarka of Pataiijali entrusted with the inspection of 
coins. The science treated of (1) the metallic composition 
of coins, (2) their shape and technique, (3) their devices and 
places of manufacture and circulation, (4) the mint, (5) the 
offices connected with manufacture of coins and regulation 
of currency, (6) detection of counterfeit coins, (7) and above 
all making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. The 
scope and importance of the subject makes it conceivable 
how it is worthy of serious study not only for a tradesman 
but also for a prince for the purposes of administration. 1 ' 

1 J. A. 8. B , 1890, p. 162 

* J * B.,19l9,pp. 16 f. Ste »1»o Bh»ndark»r : ep til., pp. IMf. 

s 11 R, Bhstdark»r; op. 1C6. 



BOOK V 

OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



Yatha nu kho imam bhante puthu sippayatanam 
aeyyatlndam hittharoha assaroha ratbika dbanuggaha celaka 
calaka pinda davika ugga rajaputta pakkbandino mahanaga 
avica cammayadlutio dasakapufcta alarika kappaka nahapaka 
suda malakara rajaka pesakan nalakara kumbbakara ganaka 
muddika yam va pan afinam pi evam gatam puthu 
sippayatanam — te dit$b eva dbamme sanditthikam sippa 
phalam upajivanti, te tena attanam sukbenti pinenti 
matapitaro sukhenti pmenti puttadanm aukhenti pinenti 
mi ttamacce sukbenti pmenti samanabrShmanesu uddbaggikarp 
dakkhinam patifcfcbapenti sovaggikam sukbavipakam sagga 
samvattamkam 

Samanuaphala Sutta, Digha nikaya 

There are Sir, a number of oidmary crafts — 
elephant drivers, horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard 
bearers, camp marshalls, camp followers, high military 
officers of royal birth military scouts, men brave as 
elephants, champions, heroes, warriors m buckskin, 
home born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath attendants, con 
fectioner&, garland makers, washermen, weavers, basket 
makers, potters arithmeticians accountants, and whatsoever 
others of like kind there may be k\\ these enjoy , \n this 
very world, the visible fruits of their craft They maintain 
themselves and their parents and children and friends in 
happiness and comfort They keep up gifts, the object of 
which is gain on high, to lecluses and Brahmanas, — gifts 
th it lead to rebirth in heaven, that redound to happiness, 
and have bliss as their result 



CHAPTER I 

Services and Royal Entourage 


Occupation* oalmda tho Vatiiat King » officer* — amoeca rdjobJiegga, rfljoftfla, 
1 seventh casta * The senior amdccag^ttnapatt, -purohita , rnah&tetfht gandhabbaj 
The second grade, — uparaja, raj]tika, t ohan\a, bhanjaginka The adhyaksaa, — of 
elephants of horses, of cows others animal doctors The aqghapaka or court Taluer 
The nagarajuttifca or police comrmss oner Spies Clerks Lower incumbents 
The bather and sharapooer Spa at sts Artists and technicians 

Bureaucracy of the Artba^astra The grades Military and espionage service 
Benefits Payment by cash and by assignment of tevenne 

The four familiar varttas did not comprise all the 
occupations of the people Men had to seek their livelihood 
beyond the old Sastric horizon of agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
"trade (including industries) and usury The palace and the 
administration developed a crop of offices and servants A 
number of independent professions crystallised to meet the 
complex demands of urban life Civilisation also produced 
its scums 'and dregs, the outlaws and the underworld of 
society In a speech to Ajatasattu Makkali Gosala refers 
to as many as 4,900 kinds of occupation Aqiva) (Dn. 
.II 21) 

The services in the palace and under the stafe provided 
a large number of people The highest officers in govern- 
_ _ ment service were the amaccas who were 

hicg * officer* « 

generally, though not always recruited 
from the same family, often the son succeeding the father 
(araaccakula II 98, 125) * ft The amaccas form a class by 
themselves which is generally hereditary, and m consequence 
of this hereditary character, to which probably, as in the 
case of the Khattiyas, a specially developed class conscious- 
ness is joined, possesses a certain thoogh distant resemblance 

47 — 1365B 
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with a caste.” 1 The rajabhogga, people in king’s pay and 
service, similarly represent a class wider than the amacca, 
inasmuch as they include also the lower officers. They 
are mentioned as a class along with Kkattiyas, Brahmanas 
and Gahapatis in the Vinaya (Patimokkha, Nisaggiya 10) 
and appear to be synonymous with the rajaMa (Assalayana 
Sutta). In the light of the Pali evidence, Megasthenes is 
supported while stating the high civil servants as a casle. 

The seventh caste consists of the counsellors and assessors 
of the king. To them belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice and the general administration of public 
affairs ” (Str. XV. i. 49). 


Since administrative arrangements were not uniform in 
every country and in every age, titles and functions of 
. officers differ. Some of these were 

i no amaecaa • aeoior , 

officer* common almost everywhere, others were 

peculiar to a particular state. In the 
jatakas the number of amacca s is given at the conventional 
figure of 80,000 with a senapati or commander-in-chief of 
ing forces at the top (senapatipamukhani asitiamacca- 
sa assani, V. 178). He also discharges peacetime Junctions 
like administration of justice (II. 186; Com. on the 
MahSparinibbana Sutta) and participates in legislation 
( .115). Not a lesser personality was the purohita who 
performs sacrifices (I. 334 ff. ; HI. 43 £f. ; Ait. Br. VHI. - 

fv’iovi 13 ' 118 ° meDS and trains n P tie heir-apparent 
• )» a fatherly friend and adviser. He is very 

often seen in sole mastery of all affairs, -temporal 
“ l ra ’ Igl0us (atthadhammanusasake, Jat? n. 105, 

,, ’ . ’ ^ ’ ^15, etc.). Along with the purohita, 

)• ™ t^ai - n™ 3 tlle are seniormost officers 

iH a ’ ' 13) ‘ The fo ™ er represented the industrial 

k o the court and assisted the king in framing his 


Fiek: Di * SoeiaU Ohtdttting. 
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industrial and commercial policy, 1 The gandhabha 'was 
the chief musician (HI. 91). It is unlikely that he was 
accorded a rank equal to the chaplain and finance minister 
except with kings having a marked musical taste as for 
example, Samudragupta or Akbar. * ! 

Probably just below the topmost rung was the nparaja 

or governor in a province or district 

Tbe lesser amaccae. . 

(II. 367). He did not always represent 
a king ; sometimes he was deputed by a republican govern- 
ment as in the case of the Sakiyas and the Koliyas 
(V. 412 f.). In the Maurya empire, princes of royal family 
were selected as viceroys of its five provinces and the 
practice may have been borrowed from earlier times. 

The rajjtigahaka amacca (H. 367) or rajjuka was the 
survey and settlement officer. In the Artha^astra the 
survey tax is called rajju and in the Jatakas the officer 
appears with the rope for measuring lands. Biihler 
identifies him with the rajuka in Asoka’s inscription on 
whom Hultzsch observes : ” Tbe Rajuka originally ‘ held 
the rope’ in order to measure the fields of the ryots and 
to assess the land tax. Thus the word became the 
designation of a revenue settlement officer, just as in 
British India the chief administrative officer of a district 
is still called ‘collector* because his special duty is the 
collection, of revenue.''’ 2 Much earlier than the times 
of A6oka and of the composition of the Jatakas the original 
surveyor had become the x driver of the chariot of state. 1 


The rajjugahaka amacca is holder of the reins of government 
and. of the rope of survey. The rajjukae or rajukas are 
probably the agronomoi of Megasthenes, the country 
magistrates who “ superintend the rivers, measure the land 
as is done in Egypt and inspect the sluices, by which water 
is let out from the main channels into their branches ” 


1 For discnnlon of bis functions *e« tupra, pp 252 f. 

1 Corpus Jiucnptionum Indteottim, Vol. I, p ilj. 
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and "who “ collect the taxes” (Str. XV. i. 50). In the 
Arthadastra, the settlement and revenue officer is the 
samakartr. 

The vinicchayamacca (Jat. II. 181, 301) or the vohdrika 
mahamatta (Mv. I. 40. 3 ; Cv. VI. 4. 9) is the chief justice 
and law officer. He tries civil suits and settles points of 
law when asked to give opinion (Jat. II. 367, 380). In 
the Artha£astra, the judicial officer is the vyavahdrika. 

The head of the treasury is the bhanddgdrika and with him 
went the judgeship of all the merchant guilds (sabhaseninam 
-vicar anara ham bhamjagankatthanam nama adasi). 1 This 
is marked as an innovation. 11 Before that no such office 
had existed, but there was this office ever after ” (IV. 43). 
Elsewhere this officer figures next in rank to the 
senapati and higher than setth. The treasurer or keeper 
of king’s purse is sometimes known also as hcrafinikn 
(III. 193). 

There is an inspector of king’s jewels (manipabbamsa- 
The adhya^ae nam kammam haronto, VI. 383) parallel 
to the suvarnadhyaksa of the ArtbaSastra. 
His function was the testing of jewels for the palace. 

Quite respectable but presumably below this second 
rank, were the adhyaksas or departmental heads of nhom 
the Artha^astra enumerates twenty-one. They are not, 
however, excluded from the purview of the Epics. The 
adhyaksas of elephants and of horses released their animals 
'from the stables when the Vanaras set fire to the city of 
’Lamka (Ram. VI. 75. 27). Nala was appointed superin- 
tendent of stables to king Rtupama at the pay of ] 0,000 
(Mbh. IH. 67. 6). ✓ 

Tbe adhyaksas presuppose an advanced and complicated 
administration which is unknown to the 'mass of Jataka 
stories. But so far at least as the elephants and horses 


1 Fick render* “ worthy ef the regard of all guild*." 
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me concerned, they give .the social and administrative 
setting in which such offices might develop. They betray 
a consciouBness t no less than the Artha£astra, of the utility 
of these two animals in the service and protection of the 
state. The hatthidamaka, the assadamaha and godamaka 
are the trainers of the three animals respectively (I. 505), 
and the assagopaka (II. 301) is the keeper of horses. 
A short but interesting description is given of how the 
hatthidamaka trains this animal in the arts of war (Mb. 125) 
and fights king’s battles with it (Jat. II, 413). Arts of 
catching wild elephants by means of tame ones are also 
briefly noticed (Mn. 125) which are so elaborately 
described by Megastbenes and fully known in the 
Ramayana. 1 The sons of these trainers, by dint of specialised 
knowledge, succeeded to their father’s post (Jat. II. 94, 
98, 221 ; Dn. IX. 32). Elephant-lore (hatthisuttam) and 
horselore (assasu.ttam) were cultivated as separate branches 
of learning (Jat. U. 46) and specialists in this knowledge 
'bear the hononfics of hatthacariya and assacariya (I. 413, 
444 ; II. 20, 98). Even the elephant-doctors (hatthivejja) 
.were in king’s service, foreshadowing the lengthy disserta- 
tions of Megastbenes and Aeiian on the diseases of these 
animals and the specifics and treatment adopted by 
experts. 

The agghapaka or court-valuer, assessed the price of 
goods ordered for the palace. 2 The nagaraguttila . or town 
s warden was charged with the arrest and execution of 
-outlaws (HI. 59, IV, ,289). On receiving a complaint 
■ from townsfolk, a king orders him to po&t patrols at 
.intervals and have 'the hurgler caught (nagaraguttikam 

1 Some elephants strolling m ft lotns park saw son e men riding on elephants 
lasio m hand end said “we are leas afraid of fire, laaso or other weapons than of 
these selfish kinsfolk who show the way to trap ns to the elephant tamers " 

(VI. 16. 64). 

* See supra, pp. 269/. 
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anapetta tattba tat-tha gumbam thapetva . . Ill 436) 
He was like the Police Commissioner of the modern city 
“Judging from the insecurity which on account of frequent 
mention of robbers and thieves in the Jatakas and other 
folk literature must have existed in Indian cities m ancient 
times, he was no small personage “ x 

The police officer of the Jatakas was not assisted by 
Bp;e(i s pies The Jatakas have no department 

or officers corresponding to the elaborate 
espionage system of the Artha^astra or of the Mauryas,— 
“the sixth caste,” m which ‘‘the best and most trustworthy 
men are appointed ” and to whom "is entrusted all that 
goes on, and of m aking reports privately to the king ” 
(Str. XV i 48). 

Less commonly than now, but not unoften the educated 
cierk* youDg bourgeoisie settled down m clerical 

jobs of the secretariat A kulaputta 
makes his living by being a clerk of the signet (muddaja), 
clerk of accompt (gananaya) or computer (samkhayena)’ 
(Md 13, Dn II 14) or he may be the king's scribe 
(rajahpikara, Iekhaka, Sanchi Ins , Nasik Cl, 16 vn ; 
26 Yin , Arth n 10) Hence also mudda, ganana and 
lekha are among the esteemed arts (nkkattbam nama 
sipparn) in contrast to the loner ones of basket maker, 

potter, weaver, cobbler and barber (Suttavibhanga, Pacittiya, 
II 2 1). 

Below these was a lot of petty officials and mediocrities, 
The lower employee* mz • bandhanaganka or the gaoler 
who figures in an unenviable company of 
people given to tormenting others (Mn 51, 60 ; An II. 


1 Pick Op cit , p 103 

ter the officers who a. T 

.L Z ll ^ th l ‘ nd w,t \ Qut P ow « •» enation 01 1) OHmt.oncf et.lr.tic. 

ZJZZf ^ ' ** 69) de,el0p ' d *"“«* the need of. 

crop ioreciit for ***eeimeiit purpose* 
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207 ; III. 382), tbe donamapaka or corn-measurer, i.c., a 
tax-collector under the rajjuka and presumably the same 
as the baUpatiqgdhaka and the niqqahaka who appear as 
blackguards of royal extortion l ; the sdrathi or driver of 
king’s chariot (Jat. II. 265, 367) ; the douarika or the 
door-keeper (II. 241, 367 ; Mil. 234, 240, 264; Mn. 56) 
among whom were door-keepers of the palace and gate- 
keepers of the city. A palace dovarika appears in the 
unfortunate role of being thrashed with blows by a 
whimsical king every time he went in and out. The city 
douanfcas were four, one at each gate (Jat. IV. 289) who 
watched the gates and closed them at night in a particular 
hour after shouting thrice to warn those who inadvertantly 
kept out (II. 379). The dauoiirika who figures in the 
highest rank of officialdom in the Arthagastra must have 
been some other functionery. * 

The various petty officials of the civil and military 
staff cannot be exhausted by enumeration. We have tbe 
chattaggiiha (parasol-bearer) and tbe asiggdha (sword-bearer), 
personally attending to the king (Jat. VI. 194). Among 
people who gain their livelihood in dependence on the 

king (vafifio khnttiyassa muddhavasitassa rajupajivine 

jane) are the anikattha (bodyguard), p drisajja (courtiers). 
bhata (eoldiers), balattha (royal messengers), etc. (Mil. 234, 
24ft, 2ft4). The list may he extended from the people 
who enjoy tbe visible fruits of their craft in this world ” 
viz., the hattharoha (elephantman) assdroha (horseman), 
rathika (ebariotraan), dhanuggaha (archer), cheJaka 
(standard-bearer), calaka (camp marshal), pinda-daviha 
(camp-follower), cammaqodhina (warrior in buckskin) f etc. 
(Dn. II. 14). Among menials further below are ffJariJta 
(cook), wahapaka (bathman), suda (confectioner), mdlakara 
(garland-maker) and rnjaka (washerman) (Ibid). 2 

' 1 Geo supra, p 143 

1 The rendering* ire Bhjfl Snil's 
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Toilet, coiffure and shampooing were very common 
luxuries and hence the barber (slsapasadhanakappako, 
Jat. H. 190 ff.) and the bather (nahapaka) had a good 
demand for their services (I. 342). The bathman’s art 
is thus drawn in a parable: "Just as a skilful bathman 
or his apprentice (nahapako va nahapakantevasi va) will 
scatter perfumed soap-powder (nahaniya cunnani akiritva) 
in a metal basin, and then besprinklmg it with water 
drop by drop, will so knead it together that the ball of 
lather, taking up the unctuous moisture, is dreriched with 
it, pervaded by it, permeated by it within and without, 

and there is no leakage possible ” (Dn. II. 76). The 

process of bathing includes shampooing, rubbing oil, 
bathing with a fine powder and then costly garland, 
unguents and garments (XXIII. 9; c/. XVII. i. 23); 
Mn. 124; Ram. II. 65. 8; 83. 14). 

Sometimes services of specialists were necessary for 


Specialist* assisting the military or the police. And 

they had to be offered a high status and 
handsome remuneration. Archers (dhanuggaha) capable 
of exhibition performance are given wages of 100,000 a 
year (II. 87) and 1,000 kahapanaa daily (V. 128)— 
inequitously high, so as to make the old archers jealous. 
1,000 pieces a fortnight was however reasonable at which 
rate another is taken into royal service and deputed to kill 
wild animals affecting travellers and to fight battles (I. 357). 
So a youth skilled in tracking footsteps is appointed by a 
king at the daily wages of 1,000 pieces (TV. 43). 

A good number of artists and artisans were maintained 
Atiwit & technicians in palace for beautification, entertain- 


ment and more useful works, e.q., the 
uyyanapala (II. 345) or aramika (III. 365) or park-keeper 
was we posted in the art of gardening and sometimes 

conceived and worked out royal parks (Earn. VH. 52. 7); 

the dancers, the musicians, the actors, the - bards, the 
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astrologers, the sooth-Bayers, etc., who were maintained with 
regular allowances in every court. The king had skilled 
artisans of Jill varieties for construction of forts, ships, 
armamentB, etc., and for the working of mines, fisheries 
and other royal industries. The Jataka commentary says 
that -the king keeps artisans [e.g., vaddhakim) to make 
instruments necessary for the exercise of viriya or for good 
and bad acts (V. 242). Narada exhorts Yudhisthira to 
give artisans under his employ raw materials and wages 
with strict regularity. 

dravyopakaranam kincit sarvada sarvaSilpinam 
caturmasyavaram Bamyak niyatarp samprayaccbasi 

Mbh. H. 6. 118. 

The bureaucracy conceived in the ArthaSastra is much 
more elaborate and complex than the email 
ArSaiMtrlu* ° { lb * officialdom of the Pali canon. It gives a 
hierarchical structure with precise classifi- 
cation of officials in order of their salary and rank (Y. 3). 

The rtiufc (sacrificial priest)* the acarya (teacher), the 
inatttri (chief minister), the purohita (chaplain) and the 
senapati (commauder-in-chief) are accorded equality with 
the yuvaraja (heir-apparent), the matf (queen mother), 
and the mjamahisi (chief queen) in the- civil list each 
drawing 48,000 papas per annum. 

The dauvanka (?), the antarvamdika (superintendent 
of harem), the pradastr (commander), the samdhartr 
(collector-general) and the sannidliCitr (chamberlain) are 
each to 'draw 24,000. 

The ndyaka (chief constable), the paura (city officer), 
the vyavahdnha (judge), the karmantika (superintendent 
of manufactories), the mantriparisad (members of ministerial 
council), the rdstnintapdla (superintendents of countryparts 
and of boundaries) along with a prince (kumara) and a 
prince’s mother (kumaramatr), — 12,000. 
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These high scales of salary are fixed with a view to 
provide against temptation and discontent. “ With this 
they will be loyal and powerful supporters of the king’s 
cause, svamiparibandha-balasahayri bjetavata bhavanti. 

Srenimu Ichyah (army chiefs) and chiefs of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry and the pradestarah (commis- 
sioners) get 8,000 each. This is fixed with an eye to allowing 
them a good following in their sphere (svavarganukarsino). 

The adhyaksas of infantry, cavalry, chariotry and 
elephantry and keepers of timber and elephant forests 

(dravya-hasti-vanapalah) — 1 , 000 . 

The chariot-driver (rathika), the army-physician (anlka- 
cikitsaka), the horse-trainer (assadamaka), the carpenter 
(vardhaki), the animal-keepers (yopiposakah)— 2,000. 

The kart&ntika (foreteller), the naimittaka (reader of 
omeDs), the mauliurtika (teller of good or bad times), the 
paumiiiho, (annalist), the suta (story-teller), the magadha 
(bard), purohita-purusah (retinue of the priest) and sarva- 
ihyahsaTi (departmental superintendents)— 1,000. 

Trained soldiers (dilpavantah padatah), staff of computers 
an sen es (samkhyayaka Iekhakadivargah), and village 
^ ^^khjtaka) 500; trumpet-blowers (turyakara)— 
120 * a ° ° rS U ^ ava ^ • skilled artisans (karus'ilpinah)— 

- D ®^ ar ® 8 quadrupeds and bipeds, (catuspada- 

u , a P anca,ra a), miscellaneous workmen (parikarmika), 
(nalak-i? « UP ° n r ° ya * pers011 (upastbayika)", bodyguards 

(palaka), procurers of forced labour (vistivandhaba)-60. 
sorcerer ^ aryayukta X elephant-driver (arohaka), 

all kinds of an ’ miner in mountains (gailakhanaka), 

ncLo,a^ fv :d “ vnntnh) tCaCl ‘" 

~f w ’“”’ 

'or C ar s ;;r:,!etteTs r t'vice qua,i v bafl get 10 pm t 

> twice as much when he travels - 
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from 10 to 100 yojanas. For spies, schedules' vary from 
250 to 1,000. 

The above list excludes the gopas or census officers and 
sthanikas or revenue officers under the samahartr. Their 
work is inspected by the prddestrs or commissioners deputed 
by the samahartr (U. 35) . The tiagaraka looks after the 
affairs of the capital (II. 36). 

The huge espionage system in the Artba&istra’s concep- 
tion of state with its wide ramifications over the whole 
body-politic is a sad commentary on the 

E«pion*ga iernce J * 

moral of the bureaucracy. The higher 
officers are constantly to be watched with spies lest they 
stray into sedition and disloyalty and for the dirty job are 
exploited the lower servants of the household — the suda 
(sauce-maker), aralika (cook), snapaka (bather), savivdhaka 
(shampooer), dstaraka (spreader of bed), kalpaka (barber), 
prasadhaka (toilet-maker), udakaparicaraha (water-carrier), 
and rasada- (juice-maker) (I. 12). 

Superintendents of 100 or 1,000 rnrgas (groups of staff) 
shall regulate the subsistence, wages, profit, appointment 
and transfer (bhaktavetanalabham adesam viksepam ca 
kuryah). Officers employed to guard royal buildings, forts 
and countryparts will never be transferred. 

The officials of the Arthasastra enjoy the benefits of 
gratuity, bonus and insurance against sickness. “ Sons and 
BeneDti. * wives of those who die in service shall get 

subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or diseased persons related to deceased servants shall 
also be shown favour. During funeral, sickness or child- 
birth, the king shall give presentation to the servants 
concerned. 

Karmasu mrtanam putradara bhaktavetanam labberan. 
Ba!avrddhavyadbi£caisam anugrahyah. Pretavyadhitasutika- 
kytyesu caisamartbamanakarma kuryat — V. 3. 
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The ArtbaSastra lays down a very healthy maxim with 
regard to the payment of the officers from the point of view 
„ of the state. Although the adhyaksa, the 

sanjlhyayaka, the gopa and the stnamha 
are among the village officials who maybe remunerated with 
land without power of alienation (II. 1), later in the Book, 
the author is more cautious. “ When short of funds, the 
king ma} pay with forest produce, cattle or fields along with 
a small amount of money (hiranyam). If lie wants to colo- 
nise waste land he shall pay in money alone (£unyam va 
mve&iyitum abhyuttbito hiranyameva dad} at). But if he 
wants to regulate the affairs of all villages equally, then no 
villages will be given (na gramam gramasajatavyavahara- 
stbapanartham, V. 3). The economist-statesman no doubt 
piofited by the experience of earlier days. The baneful 
practice common in the Jatakas, of paying the high officers 
of state like the puroliita, the senapati, etc., with grants of 
land or revenues from villages, was telling upon its autho- 
rity and financial security. The effect was no doubt hardly 
different from the reaction of the Jaigir system on the -great 
Mughal Empire. 



CHAPTER H 


Independent Professions 


Teaching profession — Centres of learning Applied education Fees 
Artistic profess ons — Singer and music player Actor* troupea Bards, omnes, 
etc St gmatisation 

Occult proIesnoDS — Astrologer Soothsayer Palmist etc 
Miscellaneous 


1 Teaching Profession 

Resides the services there were independent professions 
in which people lived by purveying their shill or knowledge 
for a fee Among these the teaching profession was the 
most respectable though not the mo^fc paying Unlike most 
others it was a settled profession localised, as m the case 
of the arts and crafts, in particular cities Benares was 
such a centre of learning (Jat I. 463) A northern 
Brahmana, after learning all the arts becomes a teacher of 
world wide fame at Benares and teaches 500 pupils (Bodhi- 
satto udiccabrahmanahule nibbattitva vayappatto sabbasippe 
param gantva Baranasiyam dvsapamohkha acariyo hutva 
pnficasate manase sippam vacesi, I 436) Sometimes the 
professor repaired to the forest for the isolation and seclusion 
it give to academic pursuits A world-famed teacher 
(disapamokkbo acariyo) of Benares teaching sippas to 500 
pupils goes into the forest to avoid hindrances to religious 
life and to the studies of his pupils and he is supplied free 
by people of adjoining locality with rice, milch cow and 
other gifts (III 537) The passage represents ancient 
Indian education with its best ideals and most realistic 
Betting Religious and academic life were inseparable 
and the .teacher m his own person Bet up the standard of 
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that you do not visit. Go then to every village, town and 
city and gathering a crowd around you first of all sing this 
song in the midst of the people.” 

tumhakam agamanatthanam nama n’atthi, tumhe gama- 


nigamarajadhamjo gantva samajjam katva samajjamandale 
pathamam eva imam gltam gajeyya, Jat. III. Cl. 

Elder Talaputa was born in an actor’s family, acquired 
proficiency at theatres suited to his clan (kulanurupesu 
naccatthanesu) and “ became well-known all over India as 
leader of a company of actors. With a company of 500 
women and with great dramatic splendour he attended 
festivals in village, township and royal residence and won 
much fame and favour. He was giving performance at 
Hajagaha (nagaravasinam samajjam dassitva) with his usual . 
success (Therag. 1090fF. Com.). Such a party of actors 
O&ilalaka) lived in Mathura in the 1st and 2nd centuries of 
the Christian era whose sons figure as dedicators in a Jaina 
inscription from that place. 1 

For the actor the professional name was kn£ilava,—nata 
or najaka being the more generic term inclusive of all sorts 
ai ^ l8 mi ^ 6 ac t° r , musician, dancer, acrobat and -magi- 
„ “ e Artb ^lstra is suspicious that the actors’ visits 

uVhffh he EObrlety and ‘bnft'ness Of the people. At 
oight they are to stay in a particular place and avoid accept- 

Z ™ h -f oi . - causing too much loss to any 

For ca varjayeyuh). 

fheh er „ ’ fine is 12 '^y 

performances to their hktng in accordance with 

' Scz: i- « - 

which according to Pajim, iy 3 no * ° thetwlse ^an a9 a synonym of SailSho 
studied the autraa of Silalm and acc d wss a Dame of those actors who 

octor .... It further shows that play actirp" ^ Koshaa was 03e(J later to denote any 
of particular families— .& *• b ""“” 

sevetal Sanskrit dramas where the naf ,0 ferred from the introduction to 

«nd bi, brothers rneotiooes „ tb. wife ol the EOlr.dUr. 

we hear even of a natagrama •* Q * * lD * «tory of the clever boy Bharat* 
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the procedure of their country, caste, family, profession, 
copulation and language (kamarn des&jatigotra carana- 
maithunavabhasena namayeyuh, IV. 1). 

With the actor and the musician, the mime, the bard 
and the story-teller belonged to the same category. They 
all maintained a peripatetic living, moved in troupes or 
individually, gave demonstiations and shows in public 
gatheiings and uere accorded the same social status. They 
moved with their women XRam. II. 83. 15) and if the 
Sastra injunctions are to be believed, had a veryloyv standard 
of morals. Adultery is permitted to wives of cdratuta (actors 
and singers according to the Commentary) “ for such men 
send their wives (to others) or, concealing themselves, allow 
them to hold criminal intercourse ” (Menu, VIII. 362; 
Baudh. II. 2. 4. 3). No wonder the professions are 
condemned (Mbh. XIII. DO. 11) or assigned to the Sudra 
(Arth, I. 3). The httfilavas (bards, actors, jugglers, 
danceis, singers and so forth — Medh.) are unworthy of 
invitation to a tiiiddha (Kami, III. 155-5S); food given by 
the actor and musician is not acceptable (TV. 210, 214). 
Actors and teachers of dancing, singing and acting 
are stigmatised as upapatakins (Baudh. II. 1. 2. 13). 
Public dancers and actors are all condemned (I. 5. 10. 24 ; 
Vis. XXXVII. 32, Til. I3f ; Nar. TIT. 3 ; Vr. XXII. 3). 

3. Occult P)ofebsion'i 

A large mass of professionals thrived upon the supersti- 
tion and credulity of the people by tbe exeieise of the occult 
arts. Even in the court which attracted the best 
intelligence and talents of the land the services of the 
nakkhaltajanala (astrologer) and the nemittaka (reader of 
omens) are frequently requisitioned to give their studies 
upon problems (VI. 5). There were also interpreters of 
dream (supinapalbaka, V. 443) and of signs (Iakkhana- 
pathaka, VI. 9) wbo T give bogus readings. The practice of 

49 — T3G5B 
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these pseudo sciences is damned in the Smrtis probablv 
because of the superstitions and public deception they 
encouraged Among the black list of disreputables are the 
palmist (Mbb XIII 90 7), the astrologer fManu, III 16 ^ 
\is LXWII 7, Nar I 183), the weather prophet 
(\ar I 183), interpreters of omens and practitioners of 
propitiatory rites (\ r XXII 3) The guises of a lartanltJa 
of a nanmttal a or of a mauhurttla are helpfully taken by 
spies m the Artbadastra (IA 4 XIII 1) 

Miscellaneous 


There were professional wrestlers (mallay uddhaka, I\ 
81 malla. Mil 331) who fought duels in the ring before the 
gallery (Jat A I 276) With the nata the jhallas and .the 
malla s (‘ fencers with sticks or wiestlers and jesters. Com ) 
are relegated to the lowest class (Manu, XII 4o) There 
were bathers who did the customer shampooing and manage 
with oil, then a good bath with sponge, powder and water 
and lastly a nice toilet with brush, garland , 'cents and 
dress There were ferrymen (naviko; who forded people 
across a river for a fee (vetanam) which it was foolish to 
ask for after crossing (Jat III 230) A more honourable 
and skilful profession was archery, the expert hiring him'elf 

out forexbibitmnshootmgorforsomeactof prowes, 'IIT 
219 G, \ 128 ff Mn 13, An IA 423) 

Except for the teacher, the c ootlisayer and occasion'll I' 
a good musician or an archer, all these people ranked in the 
economic scale below the average Their social position was 

fnnM 1DS y a JUsted Tbe y performed no direct productive 
Junctions in economic society but they supplied amusement* 

rlT'rr""; the “ Udj «« tomes of laughter 
pZ“:;„ „re and r0mance r -‘'- below were other 

canon, m^heorehral m Buddb,st and Brahntan.cil 

cal as well ns m popular literature 
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Bad Livelihood 

Greek cb*mers on public morality 

1 Gangster and thief tribal banjla, ransom gangs', piUerers, cattle lilting Gang 
laws Detection and punishment 

2 Hired aaaasic 3 lorger 1 Impostor 6 Sorcerer 

6 Gambler Rambling *od betting L’enU of gambler Licensing, revenue 

7 Tavern keeper drinking and dissipation, liquors Crime centres Revenue 

8 Brotbel keeper 

9 Prostitute tiro ettegones lees Manners and morals Public estrem 
Revenue and espionage 

The underworld and the state 

•t 

Megasthenes and the Greek memoirists m the Macedonian 
army observed Indians to be habitual teetotallers and 
conspicuous for truthfulness and honesty “ Thtjy are 
not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit , he acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded ’ Jn Bind, says Onesicntus, 
no legal action could be taken except for murder and assault. 
** We cannot help being murdered or assaulted, whereas it is 
our fault if we gne our confidence and are swindled. We 
aught to be mate cureumspeofe at the outset and not fill the 
city with litigation " (Str. XA . 1 709, 702) 

The report derived no doubt from hearsay, or from a 
parochial or superficial acquaintance, militates with every 
piece of Indian evidence, theoretical or popular It 
conflicts even with the Greek ambassador’s own statement 
that theft from royal treasury or evasion of toll dues were 
punished with death The outlaw and the underworld, 
anti -social institutions and foul means of livelihood ran 
ramp mt as everywhere but under sufficient cover to escape 
the notice of a casual observer. 
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I 

1. Gangster and thief 


In those days of insecurity, the robber was public 
enemy No. 1. An Angulimala was alone enough to scare 
a whole country like Magadha and a redoubtable King 
like Ajatasattu. A single brigand sufficed to terrorise a 
whole city (Jut. III. 59) There wcie w idely varied types 
in this class ranging from the pettiest pilferer or solitary 
dare-devil to the highly organised and well-armed gangs. 

The bands of freebooters, notorious in the Jatakas, 
who infested the outlying iorests (111. 220 ; An. I. 09) ubeie 


civil authority was weak and thrived bv plundering passing 
travellers and caravans were in reality the old settlers of 
the land who were dispossessed but were intractable enough 
to submit to the Aryan fold. These half-savage, semi- 
barbarous tribes — the so-called mlccchas, occasional!) 
broke into the settled tracts (paccantagamc) of their neigh- 
bours, and from there earned off prisoners for slaves 
(III. 147 ; IV. 220). 1 The robbers in a robber village go 
to the woods to attend to a visiting king (coragamakavasino 
corapi ranno arakkhattkaya araiinam eva pavisimsu). The 
chieftain s wife goes about clad in leaves and branches 
(sakhabhangam mvasetva carati, Com. IV. 430 ff). They 


make human sacrifices to their deity (Therag. 705 ff). These 
tribal gangs had various 'methods of plundering people. 
They piactised highway robbery and burglary (pafltha- 
dubbanasandkicchedadlni kaianto jivikam kappesi, II. 388; 
panthadusaka, Mil. 290) or they perpetrated gang actions 
on whole villages (gamaghataka ; Mil. 290). Sometimes 
they gave an ultimatum and woiked out the threat if the 
demand was not 'met (purvakitapadanam pratijfiaya apa- 
aran am, rth. IV. 8). Sometimes they hit upon a novel 
euce w ic i ga\e them a new appellation (pesanakacora) : 
when they caught two prisoners interested in one another, 


* The Afndi* of W.z.mlan oiler a modem par.liel. 
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c g , a fathet and a son or a teacher and a pupil, they kept 
one and despatched the other to fetch a ransom (Jat X 253 , 
IV 115) 

Apart from the gangs, there were individual thieves 
and pilferers, in the settled places, people who took to 
criminal activity fron within the town and villages 
(III 136, 514 , Mn 13, 129) A thief after bieaking into 
a house in a suburban village flees with his bands full of 
plunder (eko coro nagaradvaragame ekasmim gehe sandhim 
chmditva hatthasaram adaya palayifcva III 33) 
Cattle lifting was a chosen line of the small pilferers as 
well as of the big gangs (I 140 , IV 251 , VI 335) 

The strength of the gangs is conventionally given at 
500 Like the industiial aits then trade was organised 
m village guilds of their own (coragama) with a ringleader 
aa head (conjetthaka, I 297 , II 388 IV 430) They had 
their own trade morals, their tribal or gang laws held 
sacrosanct as the laws of all guilds and laces In a robber 
village, a cook is rebuked by a loyal and wise parrot for 
contemning the robber s trade (corakammam, IV 430ff) 
The Arthasastra lays down that transactions relating to 
robbery (sahasa) aie valid though done at night (III 1) 
Quoting Katyayam, Vivadaiatnakara sajs that thieves and 
robbeis belonging to a guild are to divide their booty in 
the iatio 4 3 2 1 according to ability and if one of the 
gang is arrested money spent for his release is to be shared 
by all 

To handli the crime of outlawry, the state and the 
public bad one maxim, not different from that of other 
ancient civilisations, uz , an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth When the people caught a suspect, lather than 
let justice have its owd course, they pieferred to take it 
m their own hands Thej “bind his hands bthind his 
back and lead Inin to the place of execution scourging him 
in every public square with whips (pacchababam 
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bandhitva catukke catukke kaa thi talenta aghatanam nenti, 
III 436) Very often the culprit succumbed to this first 
deal of justice (III 514) If the man managed to reach 
the custodians of law and order, ruthless torture was 
resor ed to for extoitmg confession (I 384) with the result 
that innocent people ueie often victimised The legend 
of Mandavya occurring m the Ivanbadipayana J itaka, m the 
Epics (Mbit I 63 92, 10V) and m the ArthaS istra (IV 8) 
is a classical case A thief escaped delivering his booty 
at the door of the ascetic , the latter, though innocent 
confessed his guilt from torture and was impaled Yet aD 
unscrupulous espionage system and relentless torture aie 
enjoined m the Aithasastra to deal with these cnmes (IA 
5, 6, 8) 

After confirmation of guilt, the offender was punished 
bv whipping, mutilation, impalement, death or other 
ingenious methods of tortuie gruesome in description 
(Mn 13, 129, An I 46, II 122, Sn II 128) The 
customary punishments for a cora are uprooting his eyes 
(cakkhuppalanam), impalement on a stake (sularopanam), 
and relieving the trunk of the head (sisacchedanam) , and 
these do not exhaust all (Mil 166, 185, 197) He may 
be thrown down from a cliff (corapapata, Jit IV 1 1) 
He may have his hands, feet, nose and ears cut off and 
drifted down a river in a canoe (II 117) Death, in any 
case, was his sure destiny even if the offence was so small 
as to pick up a parcel from the high road (V 459) Some 
times the people took not only the first but the final deal 
of justice with themselves and left a cattle lifter cutting 
off his hands and feet (VI 335) Megasthenes testifies 
to this system of torture and death sentence in the Maurya 
administration and Manu falls in line will the current 
ti adit ion by prescribing foi the thief capital punishment 

{LX 0), mutilation oi impalement (276f , Vis A 136, 

*ar Intr 34, \r XXII 17) Only the author of the 
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Arfchasastra is enlightened enough to leave provision for 
fine which ranges from 12 to 96 panas according to the 
value of the articles stolen or rohbed (III. 17). The pirate 
and the cattle-lifter alone do not deserve this leniency and 
have to pay the highest penalty, such a nuisance they had 
made of themselves (II. 29). 

Was there no relief against the universal application 
of lex talionis? Even in the Jatakas were not unknown 
better methods of criminal investigation than forcing a 
suspect to disgorge guilt by torture (I. 384). We have 
seen a tracker of footsteps in action under a king (III. 505). 
The Artha&istra evinces the knowledge of various scientific 
processes like study of foot-prints and physical expressions, 
identification by the smell of body from a piece of rag 
left at the place of occurrence, etc. (IV. 6). Rama’s precept 
to Bharata was that a suspect should be convicted only 
when he is caught in action by tbe owner or by the police, 
or after cross-examination, although care should be taken 
that he did not obtain release by bribe (Ram. II. 57). 
The practice of impalement of robbers on a stake is referred 
to in a Jataka story as ** prevalent in those days” (TIL 34), 
implying thereby that there might have been a change for 
the better when the story was crystallised. And enlightened 
statesmanship was not lacking like that of the counselloi 
who advised his king that against lawlessness and brigand- 
age, taxation and punishment were not the right redress ; 
the war has to be waged not against criminals but against 
tbe sources of crime, viz., poverty, unemployment and 
discontent (Dn. V. 11). 

2. Hired Assassin 

Rogues might be hired for murder. Devadatta 
employed cut-throats (II. 416) and archers (III. 97) for 
the murder of Buddha. The ArthaMstra knows such 
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wretches (IV 7) The lure charge for an assassination js 
1,000 kahupana* (Jit \ 12G) 

3 I orgcr 

The forger (pratirupakaraka, Mbb XII 59 49) 
piactned his evil art with fal e coins, gold, peaih, gems, 
etc The ArtbaSastra evinces a good knowledge of his 
trade A manufactuier of counterfeit coins (1 utapamkaraka) 
miv be suspected for frequently purchasing various kinds 
of metals alkalis charcoal, bellows, pincers crucible, stove 
and hammers, Iming his hands and cloth dirty with ashes 
and smoke or posse ce ing such other acce sor> instruments 

lam va nanilobal saranam aingara bbastra samdamsa 
musikadhikaramvitaml ainusanamabluksnam kretaram musi 
bha c madbumadigdbahastav asulingam karmaropakaranasam 
vargam kutaiupakarakam man j eta 

He maj be betiajcd by a spy getting into apprentice 
ship under him The culprit is to be banished The same 
procedure and penalty is prescribed against the dealer of 
counterfeit gold who lowers its quality with alio) 
(ragasjapaharta kutasuvama\yavabari) To utter a 
counterfeit coin into the treasury entails death sentence, 
and to deal with it, a fine of 1,000 ponas (IV 1, 
Munich MS ) According to Brhaspati forgers of gems, 
pearls or corals are to be tested bj oath or ordeal (X 1 , 
XXII 14) 


4 Impostor 

Sharpers and swindlers (nelatika, vancanika Mil 290) 
who lived b) blackmail were not as lire, nor as easily 
let off, as Onesicntu> would have A typical one is the 
Tobe tailor (civaravaddbako) who cheats buyers bj bartering 
new cloth with rag made robes which ‘ after the dvemg was 
done, he would enhance m colour with a wash containing 
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(lour to make a dressing, and mb it with a shell, till lie 
makes it quite smart and attractive ” (Jat. I. 220). Menu 
is very elaborate on the ferreting out of and dealing with all 
kinds of cheats, both open and concealed (IX. 257-62). 
According to the Santiparva a sinful wight living by deceit 
is to be ostracised or killed at sight (109. 23). 

6. Sorcerer 

The impostor appeared under a special garb with his 
piactice of black arts. A typical diviner was Vangisa, 
a Brah'mana of Savatthi who used to divine by tapping a 
skull where its former occupant was re-born (Therag. 
1209 ff. Com.). The ArtbaSastra narrates various practices of 
witchcraft and sorcery meant to blackmail tbe people (V. 2). 
There was, e.i /., the huhala and the samboilianalarala who 
can secure a woman’s love with magical charms (IV. 4). 
Manu punishes sorcery with a fine of 200 piraus (IX. 290). 

fi. Gambler 

Gambling m dice with jugglery and stakes (Jat. VI. 
260fi) was in high favour among all classes and it was the 
chief pastime in the palace (1. 2891), not excluding a pious 
king like Yudhistbira. Besides, there were habitual or profes- 
sional gamblers (dfiufta, akkbadbutfa) w every city (Da. 
xvn, i. C, 29, 32 ; Jin. 87). Betting or wager over 
animal fights, races, etc., was another common custom. A 
Brabmana and a merchant bet to the tune of 3 ,000 pieces 
over the capacity of a draught bull (Jat. I. 191f). There is a 
Vager of 5,000 over a duel between a snake and a fiog. One 
' of tbe betters demands and obtains a surety (patibboga) from 
bis opponent (VI. 192). Aelian says that in the ox-race 
n here an ox is yoked to a chariot between two horses, rich 
• men and owners of oxen heavily betted and even tbe specta- 
tors against each other (XV. 8) 

50— 1SG5B 
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The evils of gambling and the deterioration in social 
status of the addict (of course when be was a small fry) are 
constantly harped upon by saner counsel. According to a 
discourse of Buddh t the addiction (jutapparaadatth.inanuyoga) 
is one of the six channels of dissipating wealth and is 
accompanied by six dangers. “ As winner he (the gambler) 
begets hatred ; when beaten, he mourns his wealth ; his 
actual substance is wasted ; his word has no weight in a 
court of law ; he is despised by fiiends and officials ; he is 
not sought after by those who would give or take in 
marriage, for they would say that a man who is a gambler 
cannot afford to keep a wife ” (Dn. XXXI. 7, 11). The 
economist’s sermon goes : “ The same wealth that is won 
like a piece of flesh in gambling, causes enmitj. Lack of 
recognition of wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill* 
gotten wealth, loss of wealth without enjoyment, staying 
away from answering the call of nature and contracting 
diseases from not taking timely meals are the evils of 
gambling.” Again, gamblers always play even at uight 
by lamp-light, and even when the mother (of one of the 
players) is dead ; the gambler exhibits temper when spoken 
to in times of trouble ” (Arth. Yin. 3). ‘Gamblers and 
keepers of gambling dens are sources of disorder to the 
state (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 


To maintain law and order, to check dissipation and 
deterioration of public morals, state regulation of gambling 
was called for. The state had further motives, the primary 
one o rawing a good revenue and accessory purposes like 
< e ec ion of crime This means that it had its own gambl- 
in e louses and that it levied from players a license fee, 

Zatf T ge r d f are 0f the Wius: 11 issued license to 

ZoLZ , leavyfeeand taxoDthe owner; and it 
uprooted all uni, censed gambling with a fi rm hand. 

(te n «S^f; h ^- k % r b,ing houses 

y state were a feature of big towns. 
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In the Artba&istra the state itself carries on a lucrative 
traffic and centralises gambling through a Superintendent 
(dyutadbyakjo dyutam ekamukbam karayet). The Super- 
intendent levies 5 per cent, of stakes won, hire for supply- 
ing dice and other accessories, fee for supplying water 
and accommodation and license fee (karmakraya, II. 20). 
Brhaspati approves gambling and bets on prize fights 
(samahvaya) with animals like birds, rams, deer, etc., 
because they serve the purpose of discovering thieves 
fXXVI. 2f). ‘‘The keeper of the gambling bouse shall 
receive the stakes and pay the victorious gambler and the 
king ; be shall also act as witness in a dispute, assisted 
by three other gamblers ” (ih. 8). Niirada has the same 
view on these institutions and adds that the keeper shall 
conduct the contests, pay the stakes won and get a profit 
of 10 per cent, on the wins (XVII. If ; cj. Apas. II. 10. 
25. 12f ; Yaj. U. 199f). As for private-owned dens, since 
the king is entitled to a share, licensing is necessary (Nar. 
XVII. 7f ; Yfij. II. 201, 203 ; Sukraniti, I. Vv. G03-C08). 
Only Manu wants gambling (dyuta) and betting (samahvaya) 
to be extinguished, root and branch, and the gambler 
banished from the town (IX. 221-225). 

7. Ta tem-lceper 

According to the Greeks the Indian diet was distin- 
guished by the absence of wine which they took only in 
religious ceremonies ; but rice beer was generally drunk 
(Str. XV. i. 709). The former part is borrowed from legal 
injunction or from those who observed it, the latter from 
a more popular practice. The drunkard (sonda) appears 
in the city side by side with the gambler (Dn. XVII. i. 
0, 29, 32) dissipating wealth witli the attendant six dangers 
(XXXI. 7i) and visiting the distiller or tavern-keeper 
(saundikah, Earn. II. 83, 15 ; panagalika, Jat. V. 13) 
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who prepares and caters a large variety of intoxicating 
liquors (sura-meraya-majja, Dn. XXXI. 7). The Artha- 
&tra enumerates a long list (II. 25). Yisnu knows of 
thirteen, cin., that distilled from sugar; madhvi wine, 
that from flour, madhuha wine, that from molasses, from 
the fruits of the Tanka tree, of the jujube tree, of the date- 
pa m, of bread-fruit tree, from wine grapes, madhvlha wine, 
mamya wine and the sap of cocoanut tree (XXH. 621). 
According to Manu, sum is of three kinds— that distilled 
rom molasses (gaudl), that distilled from ground rice, that 
distilled from madhuka (mahua) flowers (Kulluka) or from 
oney (Medhatithi) or from flower, honey and grape 

ora} aria) (madhvi, XI. 95). According to the same 
commentators, MirunT is a special quality of gaudt and 

. ll \ popular parlance such technical 

is inc ions were not always observed and surd and rflnim 
appear as of entirely different qualities. - A trader in spirits 
Uarum-vanijo) having prepared fiery spirits (tikbina-varuni) 
mm ^ 1D f S tlleIn, having received gold stivannas, etc , a 
lip™ er f°* gathered together (at the shop), 

fintp 6 - 1 ^ * 6 even * n 2 to bathe, bidding his apprentice 
“t tf B> “ ‘ heSe words: “ My man, do you, having 
This show (n ’ uIam) ’ g’ Te ‘be spirits” (Jat. I.251). 1 
of the -f S e P°P U arity and dearness of vdruni especially 
cou,dheV° n !i rand com P ar i £ °n with the sura which 

could be bought for a copper coin (I. 350). 

dissipation n ° l 0ld - v *be ma ' n attraction for the 

c me ndth i eWeaUhierC,aSEes - « ™ ‘be breeder of 
of crimica,s < V - ^ cut - 
in drinking bouts (II 417 “ 407 ? S ^ °P eratioDS indul i ;E 
to rob tbe drunkards fair'' T ' v0 ti PP Iers dru » E P irlfs 
mantayimsu, I. 2G9) ' .,,. lyam Eura dhutta sannipatitvj 
. ' 'ib tbe gambling house, the 

°1 rwd to ChiWri* in the C.mbndg e ^^* J K A 8 ■ 1001. PP . S7U la, ■■ 
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brewery appears as a centre of civil disorder JMbb. XII. 88. 
14). Hence sale of liquor is among disreputable professions 
(295. 5f) and the seller is to be banished by the king from 
his town (Manu, IX. 225) . 

v As a matter of fact such stern measures were very 
rarely taken. For like the gambling house, the tavern 
yielded profit aad could be similarly used as a tool for 
espionage. The village lord who mourns the loss to his 
perquisites by the abstemious habits of his folk (Jat. I. 199) 
may well have taken his cue from the state, and the other 
who forbids the sale of liquor in his village was a rare one in 
his class as examplar of Buddhist piety (IV. 115). All the 
state (or its agents and parallels) did was to restrict or 
monopolise the traffic. In the Artha^astra the slate itself is 
the biggest wine merchant. Others carrying on the trade 
have to obtain license and pay a heavy toll. Drinking is 
strictly regulated and is not allowed outside the booths which 
are set up at big intervals. State shops also serve as auxiliary 
to the espionage system (11.25). According to the Sukranlti 
the drinking bouse has to obtain king’s license (I. v. 604). 

8. Brothcl-kccper 

With the brewery, the brothel was in happy compan}' 
with its brood of crimes and criminals (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 
The pimp (strlvyavaban) trading with the virtues of woman 
(Arth, H. 27 ; kundadi, Mbh. XIII. 90. 7) and keeper of 
dancing girls (vaidebaka, raflgastrljlvl, Mbh. XII. 37. 31) 
thrived eminently as parasite professions spreading crime 
and disease, bringing income to the state and serving as 
agents of the police. 

9. Prostitute 

The prostitute w'as the nadir of the underworld in whom 
all the vices and vicious institutions converged. She might 
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belong to different scales according as sbe was the 
nagarasobhana or gantka 01 as sbe uas a vannadasi (Jat II 
307ff) The former was the chief courtesan, literally ‘ the 
beauty of the town,’ surrounded by a retinue of harlots in 
her establishment (Sulasa nama nagarasoblnni paficasata 
vannadasi pirn ari ahosi. Ill 435) The courtesan Kali 
had a similar retinue (IV. 248) Ambapalika of Vesah and 
Salavati of Rajagaba belonged to tins rank (Mv VIII 1 3) 
The 500 umnadasis and the 10,000 dancing girls 
(solasahassa n itakitthijo) in the king’s suite (III 365, 
V 190, 480) were of the same plebeian category The 
Arthagastia classifies gamhas into those attached to royal 


court and public prostitutes (II 27) 

The customary fee for the chief courtesan of the town 
is ],C00 lcahapa nas for a visit or a night (III 59, 435, 
475, I\ 248) The Artha^astra fixes 1,000 panes as the 
balary of the chief courtesan in king’s service, probably per 
mensem But this is only a conventional sum Ambapahka 
charges 50 for one night and Salavati 100 (Mv VIII 1,3), 
we do not know whether in silver, gold or copper pieces 
At the bottom of the scale, the lowest fee was a piece of 
betel (tambulamattam, II 309, 379) 

Further glimpse is obtained from the Jatakas, into the 
customs, manners and morals of the ill-famous houses The 
fashion in the quarter of Kali was that out of the 1,000 


pieces received, 500 were for the women, 500 the hire 
charge of clothes, perfumes and garlands The visitors 
received and put on garments for the night, the next day 
donned their own and went away 

Tasmim pana ganikaghare id am canttam abhatam 
8a assato, panca satani ganikaya honti, pauca satam 

H a f ni laga ?? am ^ amU ^ am * 10nt, » igahpunsa tasmim ghare 
Wdhavatthiuu mvasetvi ratt.m vas.tva punadivise 

IV 249^ mvase *' 1 abbatavattlim eva mvaset\a gacclnnti 
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Another is very strict about her fees A merchant’s 
son spends on her 80 crores of money , >et one day when 
he comes empty handed he is cast out by the neck (Ilf 
475) On the other hand the prostitute had her own codes 
of professional morality Her code o! honour dictates 
that after receiving contract from a suitor, she must not 
go with another for any offer A prostitute, true to this 
standard, is an exemplar of Kuru piety and enunciates 
this m accordance with the ethics of her profession (II 
379) Another had fallen from better days because the 
lesson was lost upon her “ She used formerly to take a 
price from flie hand of one not to go with another until 
she had made bun enjoy his money's north, and that is 
how she used to receive much Now she has changed her 
manner and without leave of the first she goes with the 
last, so that she receives nothing* and none seeks after 
her If she keeps to her old custom, it will be as it was 
before * 

Sa ganika pubbe ekassa battlnto bhatim gahetva tain 
ajirapetva aimassa hattbato na ganbati, ten’ assi pubbe 
bahum upajji idani pana attano dbammatam vissajjetva 
ekassa hattbato gahitam ajirapetva va afinassa hattbato 
ganbati, purimassa okasam akatvi pacchima*sa karoti, 
ten’ assa bbati na uppajjati, na keci mm upasamkamanti, 
sace attano dhnmme thas^ati pubbe c adi < = i va bhavissati, 
II 309 

In certain passages, a prostitute s profession appears 
as the meanest of vocations One of the class wailb abarn 
hi nagare patahputte gamka rupupajivim antimajiviha 
(Mil 12 2 ) Sama knows that mspite of her rate of 1,000 
she is hated for her vile trade (mcakammam, Jat III 60) 
But these give a partial view of the social psychology 
The reputation of Videba was as much in its 16,000 girls 
as in its 16,000 villages and storenouses (III 365, V 190) 
The chief courtesan was the pride of the city, the focus 
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of its aesthetics, as Sulasa was of Baranasi, Ambapahha 
was of Yesah and Salavati was of Bajagaha. 

“There was also the courtesan Ambapahha who was 
beautiful, graceful, pleasant, gifted with the highest beauty 
of complexion, well-versed in dancing, singrag and lute- 
playing, much visited hy desirous people. She asked 50 
for one night Through her Vesah became more and more 
flourishing ” 

Ambapalika ganika abhirGpa hoti dassanlja pasadika 
paramaya vannapokkharataja samannagata padakkhima 
nacce ca gite ca vadite ca abhisata attbikanam manussanam 
pafifiasuya ca rattim gaccbati taya ca vesali bbiSjosomattava 
uposobbati. Mv. VIII. I. 

Finding Rajagaba outdone by Vesali Seni)a Bimbisara 
installed a beautiful and accomphshed girl Salavati as 
courtesan, through whom Rajagaba gradually flourished. 
She charged 100 for one night (t b. 3). The chief courtesan 
of the state, according to the Artha^astra, is selected with 
sole consideration to beauty and accomplishments and she 
is trained up to all the artistic and musical proficiencies 
(II 27). 1 F 


Of course the state was interested in the traffic. It 
had use both for the glamorous nymph and for the street 
girl. They attracted rich men and, with them, business 
^n prosperity. They were employed for’ sundry purposes, 
e in D o Anga enticed the young recluse Rsyasrnga 

y means of a troupe of courtesans (Ram. I. II). They 
! ™ a ° lm P ortan t Pari in the ceremonials. The ganikas 

anil “receive™™™ 613 lnstrument Payers are to go out 
“Tliev-l u ° n " S rcturn f rom exile (VI. 129 3). 

effective agents of ^ 

* The jam 'i or (be Artha £• 

JtpaccM Gosha, the cnltoreil * a , Sa * **** kSuaiistr* K»mbu« very much t'i« 

' '» .rt. ol ™i„,..nE,ocU 
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Such was the vicious circle of outlaws and undesirables 
of society, the giidhajivis who are to be suppressed with 
fines, banishment, espionage and torture (Arth. IV. 5, 6, 
8). The bandit, the cut-throat, the swindler, the gambler 
and the debauch were bedfellows of the underworld 
and their _ rendezvous were the tavern, the brothel and 
the gambling den. The oft-quoted trio — wine, women and 
dice — were centres of crime and civil disorder (Silt. 106; 
Earn. II. 70. 41 ; Mbh. III. 13. 7 ; XII. 59. 60; 88. 14; 
93. 17). The civil authority took little pains to wipe out 
these plague-spots. While crimes of violence (sahasa) 
were dealt with a ruthless application of lex lahonis, crimes 
of immorality were connived at for the sake of revenue and 
the vicious purposes of an unscrupulous secret service. 
The state had yet to learn the chaplain’s maxim that crime 
cannot be controlled by taxation and torture and that 
institutions thriving upon public immorality undermine 
the basic fabric of the state. 


H— IStSB 
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Sa kho bo, bhikkhave, balo sace kadaci karahaci digbassa 
addbuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani tani nlca- 
kulam candalakulam va nesadakulam va venakulam va 
rathakarakulam va pukkusakulam va — tatbarupe kule 
paccajayati da]idde apannapanabhojane kasiravattike, yattba 
kasirena ghasacchado labbbati. So ca koti dubbanno 
duddasiko okotimako bavbabadbo kano va kuni va kbanjo 
va pakkbabato va, na Iabhl anDassa panassa vatthassa 
yanassa malagandbavilepanassa seyyavasathapadipeyassa ; bo 
kayena duccaritam carati vacaya duccaritam carati manasa 

duccaritam carati ; so kayena duccaritam caritva kayassa 

bheda param maranS apayam duggatim vinipatam uirayain 
upajjati: 


Sa kbo so, bkikkbave, pandito sace kadaci karahaci 
dlghassa addbuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani 
tani uccakulani — kkattiyamakasalakulam vabrahmanamaha- 
salakulam va gahapatimahasalakulam va — tatharupe kule 
paccajayati addhe mabaddbane mahabhoge pahutajatarupa- 
rajate pahutavittupakarane pabutadhanadhanfie ; so ca 
boti abkirupo dassanlyo pasadiko paramaya vannapokkba* 
rataya samaunagato, labbi annassa panass*a vattbassa yanass3 
malagandbavilepanassa seyyavasatbapadipeyyassa ; bo kayena 
Bucaritam carati, vacaya sucaritam carati, manasa sucaritaip 

carati; so kayena sucaritam caritva kayassa bheda 

param marana sugatim saggam lokam upajjati. 

— Balapanditasutta, Majjhima-nikaya. 


A fool, should be become a human being after the lapse 
^° D - ^* nie * comes Into one of the low stocks — 
Z"* 1 venas, ratbakaras and pukkusas, be is 
_ ri ! °, a 1 c ° vagrancy, want and penury, scarce get- 
00 an nn ^ *°r bis stomach or clothes to bis back. 



He grows up ill-favoured and unsightly, missbappen, a 
weakling, blind or deformed, or lame or a cripple ; begets 
no food, drink and clothes, nor carriage, garlands, scents 
and perfumes ; be misconducts himself in act, word and 
thought ; his misconduct brings him at the body ‘a dissolution 

after death to a state of misery and woe or to purgatory 

A wise man, should he become a human being after the 
lapse of a very long time, ho comes into one of the high 
stocks, — Kkattiyas, Brwbmanas or Gahapatis, ho is reborn 
to a life of affluence, riches and wealth with abundance of 
gold and coins of silver, and with abounding substance and 
abounding possessions. He grows up well-favoured and 
well-looking, with lovliest complexion, with plenty of food 
and drink and clothes and carriages and garlands and scents 
and perfumes ; he conducts himself aright in act, word and 
thought and his right conduct brings him at the body’s 
dissolution after death to well-being and satisfaction in 
heaven. 



CHAPTER X 

Slave Laisodh 

Origin : Prisoner of w&r. Inherited. Born. Purchased. Gift. Mortgaged. Judicial 
punishment. Apostate. For food. Debtor. Voluntary. By wager. Growth of slavery. 
Manumission. 

Functions : Personal attendance. Domestic service. Industrial establishments 
Working for b:re. Prostitution of female slaves. 

Code of relation Legal position Social position 

Actual treatment : Chain and whip, 1 Slave’s fare.* Bnn.away alave. Freed slave. 
The slave and the slave class. The Xryo slave and the Sadrs slave. Indian and 
Western slavery. 

1 Dasa,' the Indian word for a slave is used in the 
0 Rgvcda synonymously with ‘ dasyu ’ in 

the sense of enemies of the Aryans (V. 34. 
6; VI. 22. 10;' 33. 3; 60. 6; VII. 83. X; Av. V. 1X.3). 
The dasamrna (Rv. I. 101. 1; 130.8; II. 12.4; 20.7 ; IV. 
16. 18; VI. 47. 21; VII. 5. 3) and aryamnxa (III. 34. 9) 
allude to the aborigines and the Aryan invaders with 
reference to their respective complexions.’ The difference 
in religion between the two sets of people is also very 
frequently noted (I. 33, 4F ; IV. 16. 9 ; V. 7. 10; 42. 9 ; 
VI. 14. 3; VIII. 70.10; X. 22. 7f). These conquered 
aboriginals must have often been reduced to slavery and 
hence the new application of the word ' dasa ’ in the sense 
of a slave (VII. 86.7; VIII. 56. 3; X. 62. 10; Av. 

IV. 9. 8 ; Cb. Up. VII. 14. 2). In the Atharvaveda * dasl ’ 
is used in this sense (V. 22. 6; XII. 3. 13; 4.9; Ch. Up. 

V. 13.2; Br. Up. VI. 1.10). -"Aboriginal women no 

1 This is sometimes directly mentioned . ‘ Ejsga Lvac,’- Rv. I, ISO 8; IX, 41.1 • 
' svitnya,’ — I 100. 18; * aboratra * as -analogous to' ^udraryau,’ not of course in direct 
order— V5j. Sam. XXIV. 30. C/. in the Majjhima (93)— 'd’e‘va vantjS ayyocW 
djso ca* in the Yono and Kamboja countries. 
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doubt were tbe usual slaves, for on their husbands being 
slain in battle they would naturally have been taken as 
servants.” 1 

Thus m India, as elsewhere, slavery originated from 
the earliest laws of war. “ The vanquisb- 

1 Prisoner of w*r. , , . , , , . , 

ed is the victor s slave — such is the law 
of war ” (Mbb. IV. 33.59f). 2 Those made captive under 
a standard are among the diffeient tjpes of slaie 1 ; enu- 
merated in Manu, the AithaSastra and Nfirada (dbvajabrta, 
— MaDu, VIII. 415; Arth. III. 13; Nar, V. 27). Prisoners 
captured in raids aie one of the three varieties known in 
the Vinaya-pitaka (karamaranito, BbikA r -Sam. 1.2.1). In 
the Jatakas brigands are seen hanging a border village 
and going off with their prisoners (coresu paccantagaraam 
pahantva karamare gahetva gacchantesu, in. 147; IV. 220). 
In the Mahasutasoma Jataka, Sutasoma is afraid that 
Brahmadatta of Benares would enslave the captured princes. 8 
These people, if they happened to survive their master, 

2 inheuted did not recover their ficedom but were 

handed down to the legitimate heir aloDg 
with other properties of the master. This is another variety 
of slave noticed by the law-givers (paitika, — Mann; daya- 

gata, Arth., Nar.) and the practice is fully borne out by 

other evidences. 

The child born of a female slave in the house of a 

3 Bom. master became a slave to the same master. 

This is alluded to as grliaja or udaradasa 
in Manu, the Arthagastra and Narada and as antojato in 


' Ml ° aoneU Keith Vtdie Index, Vol I, p S57 
P&ttb lam0 T6in Kandavaa apeak to the c.pt.ye Jayadratba id the V*0* 

' ( f“° ng th ° ,oar k,nd3 of 8la » e * enumerated elsewhere appear thoje driven hj 
Z Jat VI ' 285) Kethaps m thoae timea and places whe 2 

TjZZrrr M br,EancUso TCerB not^co^on^b^eaverpeop’.oce. 

Zir 1Dd P0Werful ma,ter f “P«-teet,o n .garnet 'the l.« * 
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jtlie Vinaya passage. Vidura the king’s councillor enu- 
merates this among the four kinds of slaves (amajadasa, — 
Jat. VI 285) and he himself is a specimen The Jatakas 
gne other instances of * home-born ’ slaves (I. 452, VI. 


110 ). 

We came to a later stage of development when slaves 
could be purchased for money (krita, — 
4 rar ^ JKSti Manu, Arth , Nar.; dhanakkito, — Vin 

dhanena kita, — JSt VI. 285). In the J.ltakas ‘satcna 
kitadasa’ is a stock phrase indicating that 100 hahUpanas 
is the conventional price of a slave (I 224, 2^9) 700 

hahapanas are " enough to buy slaves male and female ” 
(alarn me ettakam dkanam dasidasamulaja, III. 343). 

Manu and Nfirada recognise slavery h) gift In the 
Ves^intara Jfttakn an exiled prince gives 
awaj bis wife and children to a suitor 
(VI 646). Such pious demonstrations were undoubtedly 
rare 

According to the Artha£istra and Narada one could be 
pledged or mortgaged to slavery The 
state of mortgage continued till the debt 
was cleared Of course the sale, gift or mortgage was 
open only to the rightful owner of a person, t e., to the 
master of a slave, to a husband, to a father or to kinsmen 
of a minor. 

Perhaps a farther stage is revealed with enslavement 
by judicial punishment This practice 
7 J °ment lpaDlsh does noil a PP e *tf in the lists of Vinaya or 
of the Vidura-pandita Jataka. Manu 
refers to it as * dandadasa ’ and the Artba^astra as 
* dandapramta n The commentators on Manu explain it as 
“because one cannot pay a debt or a fine.” The Artba- 
Sastra lays down that a person enslaved by court deciee 


6 Mortgaged 


M— 1S6SB 


1 C/ da^njapratikartr, H, 24 
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shall earn that amount by work (dandapranltah karmanii 
dandamupanayet), i.e., the culprit must earn and pay bj 
hard labour the fine he is sentenced to. It is not made 
clear in any of the two passages whether this service is 
to be rendered to the state or to the sufferer. This form 
of penal servitude was certainly temporary expiring as soon 
as the fine or decree was worked off. But in the Jatakas 
there are instances of * life sentence ’ too. In the Kulavaka 
Jataka a gamabhojaka is reduced to slavery by the king's 
decree for bringing malicious charges against his people 
(I. 200) In the Maha-ummagga Jataka the king commutes 
death-sentence of four mischievous councillors and condemns 
them to slavery (VI. 463). 

Narayana and Nandana extend the dandadasa of 
e Apostate. Manu to include those who are sentenced 

v slavery for leaving a religious order. 

isnu emphatically declares : “An apostate from religious 
mendicity shall become the king’s slave” (V. 152). 
According to Narada such an apostate is never to be , 
emancipated (V. 35; Yaj. U. 183). But we have no 
conere e instances of such measures in the Jatakas. 
\i°U8 y these pious rules were difficult to enforce and 

» ^ . G eC on ^ a 6 ro "mg tendency against which the 
law -givers strove in vain. 

Manu and Narada specify 8 ] avea serving for food. 

• to'M Narada says (bat this type of slave is 

But it,;, l • re fenied on giving up the subsistence, 
from the hb'o ° '° cor “ lltlon ,lis status differs very little 

preferred hv J 1 IC 8 atus °f slavery was sometimes 

Ft JlT b' ^n Pa r 10 t,mt ° f “ ->»» P-W* ' 

bretbren. ’ “““times worse than ibat of bis 

people sold their f!„!u lnii star '’ a tion became acute, 
tor maintenance. Niirada’s list 
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accordingly includes one taking to bondage for food in time 
of famine. 

From Narada it appears that a debtor might have had 
to serve his creditor as slave until the payment of the debt 
with interest (V. 33). Theri IsidasI, born 

10 Debtor . , 

as daughter of a poor carter, heavily en- 
cumbered with debts, was carried off as slave by a merchant 
in lieu of interest. 


kapanamhi appabboge dbanikapurisapatabahulamki 1 443 

tam mam tato satthavaho ussannaya vipulaya vaddhiya* 
okaddhati vilapantim acchinditva kulagharassa 444 

— Therigatha 


From the comraentatorial note on * dandadasa ' in Manu it 
appears that this service might also be exacted in lieu of 
a debt (also Mbb. XII. 109. 18). 

Voluntary enslavement is noticed in the Artha&istra 
(sakrdatmadhata) and in Narada. It is referred to also in 

11 Voluntary Sumaugala VilasinI (I. 168) and in 

the Vidura-pandita Jataka (sayam pi 
upayanti dasa). The motives of such self-degradation 
might be manifold. It might be done as penance (Jat. VI. 
87). It might be done to save somebody else’s life or 
freedom (VI. 135). Evidently such cases were rare. 

* Won through wager ’ is another kind of slave in 
Narada. In the Majjhima nlfeaya there is a passage which 

12 By wager. sa y s *^at a gambler by throwing a low 

cast with the dice loses son, wife, all his 
possessions and finally goes himself into bondage (129). 
One is immediately reminded of the classic (but by no means 
solitary) instance of Draupadl in the notorious dice contest 
in the Mahabharata (cf. I. 16. 20). 


1 Jn&yifcinarp pnrisanarp adhipatanabahule babfibi abbtMwit&bbe 

Pararoattbadlparl, 

* l9»v*J4bij& Ibid 
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and fetch the fan and how he would minister to the master 
when he retired (I. 453). Among the * impure work ’ which 
is reserved for slaves according to Narada is ‘ rubbing the 
master’s limbs when desired’ (V. 7). They served also as 
bathing attendants (ib. 6; Arth. ITT. 13 ; Jat. I. 383). 
Apart from personal attendance, the domestic slave did 
. all other menial work of the household. 

Domestio servic* 

A very common function of a female slave 
is pounding and winnowing of rice (I. 248 ; II. 428 ; III. 
350) and spreading out the rice in the sun (I. 484). He or 
she is also seen clearing the leavings of food (Nar. V. 6; 
Jat. IV. 145); sweeping the yards and stables (Nar. V. 5; 
Jat. VI. 13S); cleansing the bathing tank (Jat. I. 484); 
» 'tching water (V. 284, 412) ; going on errands (I. 350). 
Generally female slaves were maintained for domestic 


Indoitnal and A*ri. WOrk ' A)1 the ° aSeS C * ted ab ° Ve eXCept 

mlS? 1 e,ubl,8h * Hatahaka (and Jat. I. 350) were women 
(also Mn. 82). For outdoor work men 
were employed. The king’s slaves served in the industrial 
and agricultural establishments of the state (Arth. II. 24) 
or fought in his array (Ram. II. 84. 7; Jat. V. 412) ; private 
slaveB plied in the big and small agricultural estate and 
industrial enterprise. 

The institution of slavery was not os innocent as it 
Bmng out of siam would appear from the functions of a 


. , 8lave enumerated above. Id the Naina- 
eiddni Jataka is a scene of a master and a mistress beating 

B !l e not home her wages (ekam 

dasmi bhat.m adadamanam, I. 402). It would appear that 

and thne Cr let out the services of the slave on hire 

the lT,o * Pr ° filab,e busiDess »at ^ him or her, since 
carrt/n™ ° m" 0 to eatn and own property. In the 

llTZTaT l U ‘ he MB * sa Jataka cveothcshvcBof 

CHI iZ ° l ° Bet Wn ‘J for their sick masters 
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Another evil feature was that the female slaves were 
very often kept for enjoy ment, avowed or 
PrMtaiuUon^! ' surreptitious. Sometimes it is difficult to 
demarcate them from prostitutes and 
concubines. In the primitive concepts of social ethics this 
was the natural destiny for the wives and daughters of one 
slain in battle or made captive in war. Instances of slave 
women bearing child to their masters come from the later 
Vedic literature down to the Artha^astra and the Jatakas 
(Ait. Br. II. 19 ; Kaus. Br. XII. 3 ; Arth. III. 13 ; Jut. IV. 
145, 293). The king’s female slaves are to serve as bath- 
room attendants, sbampooers, bedding room servants, 
washer-women and flower garland-makers (snapaka- 
samrahak’-astaraka-rajaka-malakarakarma dusyah kuryuh, 
Arth. I. 21). Prostitutes and female slaves incapable of 
providing enjoyment to king (bhagnabhoga) are to be 
employed in the stores or kitchen. Female slaves are 
trained along with royal prostitutes in the arts of enter- 
tainment and feminine wiles (II. 27). In the public taverns 
it was not an extraordinary spectacle Id find a dosi with 
blooming youth and beauty (pedalarupa) lying in intoxication 
with her master (II. 25). This was the natural social 
consequence emerging out of the maintenance of large 
number of women slaves within the household. 1 

The code of treatment of a slave by a master and of reci- 
procal duties and relations as formulated in didactic pieces 
is fairly enlightened and high. In the words of Buddha 
Codec! imimirt s,aves and servants form the nadir 
(hetthima disa) among the six quarters 
that the Aryan master has to protect ; and (1) he assigns 


l It might of course happen, although very rarely, that a master gives the atatoa 
of wife or daughter in law to his female slave <AmbaPv Com.IV.l2; The rig , 
446) On tbe reverse tbe Jatakas fnrmsb instances of the master's wife and* 
daughter falling in lovs with or marrying their m»Ie slave 
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them work according to their strength (yatbabalam kam- 
manta-samvidhanena), (2) supplies them with food and 
wages (bhatta-vetananuppadanena), (3) tends them in sick- 
ness (gilanu patfchanena), (4) shares with them unusual 
delicacies (acchariyanam rasanam samvibliagena), (5) grants 
leave at times (samaje vossaggena). 1 The slaves and work- 
men respond to such good ministration in five wa) s : (1) they 
rise before him, (2) they lie down to rest after him, (3) they 
are content with what is given to them, (4) they do their 
work well, (5) they cany about his praise and good fame. 
(Dn. XXXI. 27). Agoka exhorts the proper treatment of 
slaves and hirelings along with friends and relatives as 
consonant with dhamma (R. E. XIH). According to 
Manu, the master’s duty is to give funeral pinda to the son- 
less slaves and to maintain them when old and weak. The 
Siidra, on the other hand, must never leave his master what- 


ever may be his sufferings. He should maintain his master 
besides his own family when the latter suffers a loss of 
wealth (dravya-pariksaye, XII. 60. 35f). He stands in res- 
pectable company with parents, brother, children, daughter- 
in-law and female relatives of his master with whom a 
Snataka should never have quarrels (IV. 180). A slave is 
as one s shadow whose offence the master should bear with- 
out resentment as of his brother, wife, son and daughter 
(IV. 184f). According to the Arthasastra those who do not 
heed the claims of their slaves, hirelings and relatives shall 
be taugnt their duty (H. 1). 


The fundamental fact of the legal position of the slave 


uas kis complete loss of persona. He 


. _ , " uo busier s cnattei as mucti as oxen, 

buffaloes, gold and silver (Jut. I. 341), or as oxen, gold, 
8an 5 " uooc1, treasures, jewels, etc. (V. 

ie master had the right to recover him if he ran 


1 CcniUot rrlaxstion , 
exit* foc<J acd adornment lor 


° liat lt 'y not work all day, aid ipceial leare witb 
* Baddbagfcou, Cf. Jit HI. <35. 
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away (I. 451, 458) or disposed himself to another master 
(Mr. V. 40), He had the right to make a bequest of him 
to another (Jat. VI. 13$). He was just as Vidura, the 
councillor, describes himself. ; ** I am a slave from my 
birth; my weal and woe come from the king, I am the 
king’s slave even if I go to another, he may give me by 
right to tbee. *' 

Addha pi yonito abam pi jato 
bbavo ca rafifio abhavo ca raiino 
das’abam devassa param pi gantva 
dhammena mam manava tuyham dajja ti, 

VI. 285 

As will be seen below the master could take the life of 
his slave with impunity. 

A slave can have no property (Manu, XII. 60. 37; 
VHI. 416f), t.e., he cannot earn money by working for 
others (adhigaccbanti parakarma-karanadina, — Narayana). 
Whatever he earns belongs to his master (Mbh. I. 82. 22ff ; 
V. 33. 63 ; Nar. V. 41). The doors of the Samgha were 
closed to him (MV. I. 46). He could not enter an agree- 
ment unless authorised (Arth. HI. I). He could not stand 
as witness except in case of failure of qualified witnesses 
(Manu, VIII. 66, 70). 

These legal disabilities do not discord with the idealised 
social disabilities relation between a master and a slave out- 
lined above which ignores any right on 
behalf of the slave. Nor does his inferior social status. 
In Manu and in the Santiparva (242. 20) he appeals as an 
integral part of the master’s family, 1 deserving of treat- 
ment similar to the members of the household. If a slave 
sometimes figures in the less respectable company of cows, 
mares, ske-camels, she-buffaloes, she-goats and ewes (of 
which the issue belongs to the owner of the mother,— Man u A 

* Aho Mbh V. 23. 16. SO 30, Jat II. 428; HI. 167. 

6S— 1S65B 
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IX. 43 ; cf. Jat. I. 841 ; V. 223), this is do paradox. For 
the magna familia of the Aryan householder embraced within 
its fold these domestic animals as much as the slaves. 
Animals had as much claim to kind treatment as slaves 
(ASoka’s R. E. XIII) and neither had the social status of 
the other members of the family. This is shown io 
characteristic fashion in the Nanacchanda Jataka. Puirna, 
the female slave is offered a boon along with the master, the 
mistress, the son and the daughter-in-law. While they ask 
for a village, 100 milch cows, a car and ornaments, she 
for a pestle, a mortar and a winnowing basket (II. 428). 

This Punna receives from her master the epithet— 
‘jamml,’ meaning 'the low, contemptible.’ ‘Thou wiltbca 
slave,’ is a serious form of curse(Mbh. I. 16. 1911). Dasiputla 
is a universal term of abuse (Jat. I. 225 ; III. 233 ; IV.-41). 
King Vidudabha is insulted as the * son of a slave-girl' 
even by a slave woman (IV. 145). Children of slave-girls 
by their masters did not get over this stigma. 1 Mahanarn3 
the Sakya cannot dine with his daughter Vasavakbattij! 
by the slave Nagamunda. BodbiEatta, as king’s chaplain, 
disports with a slave-girl, but cannot give his family name 
to the bastard born to him (IV. 298). 


The legal and social position of the slave being what i 
was, his habitual lot was not to be petted and fondled lik 

T«.i ra «»i ieWoMd a hosier child. The slave Katahnka learn 

writing with his master and “ two c 
. , three handicrafts (voharc) and grew u 

, S a . air "_ s P 3 ^ en and handsome youngmnn ’ (vacanakusal 
his mnof n * ,0s ^‘ Brought U p j n t j ie rc finemcnts o 

• i V l0usc ' he could successfully pose abroad a 

„t, vt! could nnt ° ! k ut cven w *Hi such a master, th 

COUl, ‘ n0i Ci "P= «- fear that at the slightest M 

Ait - 11. 13; Ktoj. n r . xif.g 
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he shall be beaten, chained, branded and fed in slave’s 
fare” (talitva bandhitva lakkhanena anketva dasapari- 
bhogena pi paribhunjissanti, I. 451). It is wonderful that 
Mrs. Rhys Davids finds only two instances of actual ill- 
treatment in Buddhist literature, 1 the one where a slave 
tires the temper of her mistress by persistent late-rising and 
is struck in the head with a lynchpin causing bleeding 
(Mn. 21); the other where a girl is beaten with rope by 
her master and mistress for not bringing home her wages 
(Jat. I. 402 f). In Buddha’s discourse slaves and servants 
are said to be obeying the inhuman orders of a king harried 
by stripes and fears (dandatajjita bhayatajjita. Mn. 51; Sn. 
X. 75). ” Men acquire men as slaves and by beating, 
binding and by otherwise subjugating them make them work 
day and night. These people are not ignorant of the pain 
that is caused by beating and chains.” 

Manusa manusiineva dasabhfivena bbunjati 
Vadbabandha nirodbena karayanti divanigam 
AtmanaScapi janati yadduhkbam vadhabandbane, 

Mbh. XII. 261. 38f. 

The cruel master in the Vessantara Jataka ties the 
hands of the boy and the girl with a creeper and holding it 
tight heats them and drives them od. “ Where he struck 
them the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck, they 
staggered against each other back to back ” 2 (VI. 546f). 
In the Rajjumala-vxmana (Vimanavatthu) occurs the 
doleful sketch of a maid-servant who was abused right and 
left and when she grew up, had a liberal deal of blows 
and fisticuffs. She was taken by the hair for slaps and 
kicks. She tried to escape with a shave but it made her 
lot worse. The mistress was aroused at her tonsured poll. 

* Camh His.Ch VIII, p 205 

5 There is a perceptible element of exaggeration to make a perfect villain of the 
Brahma ija and demonitrete the piety and fortitude ol the prince who is a BodhisatU. 
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class which served as drudge to the higher orders. In this 
light is to be read the injunction of Manu 
Imdm and that a Sudra, even if set free, is not 
endi« slave. released from servitude — ** for who can 

take away that which is inborn in him? ” 
(VIII. 4-14). This also explains the two sets of rules, 
seemingly contradictory, in the Dharma&istras and in the 
ArthaSastra. Those very ' impure works ’ (sweeping ordure, 
urine, leavings of food; attending to the master while naked), 
which Narada assigns to a slave, are prohibited for him in 
the Artba&istra. While Manu and Narada countenance no 
rights of property for a slave, the Artha^astra allows him to 
earn, own and inherit property. Even after his death, his 
kinsmen have the priority of claim on his property over the 
the master. Sale and mortgage into slavery are laid under 
severe stricture. Chastity of a female slave is meticulously 
guarded not only against the master but agaiust royal 
officers and every debauch with heavy fine and violation 
entitles her to freedom (i.e., forfeiture of value on the 
part of the master,— mtilyanaSa). 

While Manu declares that a Sudra is not released from 
servitude by being set free, the Artha^astra rules that an 
Arya does not Jose his birtb-iight (aryabbava) even if 
enslaved. If it i s true that, in the latter the SOdra is not a 
distinctly separated category from the Arya as in the former 
hilt a part of it, that only indicates that the Sudra of the 
Jrem'Tt, 18 Bame C,aBB aB the Sddra of Manu. 11 

confined , t thC Hberal ruIeB ° £ the Artbasastia are 

cursors - ref ° ° De ^ * be rnain cba P ter (dasakalpa) and its 

eiligbtened'prindple?™^ 6 f° t( D °‘ adbere ‘° tbC ^ 

classes of people who’ hese la «er were applicable to large 
Sudra and Mleccha groups i /‘'T ^ b ° rd " K ” ° f 

within nor keDt in JL , . * . ’ wbo were neither absorbed 

organism. The privileo 6 IS ° !ation from tbe Ar y an BOcial 
1 " ue ge accrued to the upper classes 
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degraded to slavery, the Aryas proper. The instance of tho 
Vessantara Jataka is a clear proof of this proposition. The 
prince, who gives her daughter to slavery, puts a high price 
on her lest a low-born should pay it and * break her birth- 
right ' (jatisambhedana kareyya). 

In the Artha3astra, the Mlecchas are expressly kept out 
of the privileges. The suggestion readily occurs that they 
formed the bulk of slavery- But certainly a Mleccba could 
not be put into a jab which brought him into personal contact 
with an Aiyan master. It appears that Sudras, i.e., the 
lowest of the Aryan fold or the aborigines who became an 
appendage to the Aryan system, supplied the mass of slave 
labour, not the Mlecchas of whom even the sight and air 
were reprehensible, nor the upper orders who were occasion- 
ally relegated by freaks of fortune. ThiB is why in Manu 
and in the didactic episodes of the Epics, dasa and Sudra 
go synonymously. This is why ‘ dasa’ is so often distinctly 
referred to as a jiti, i.e., a class by birtb and not a functional 
group. 

The actual condition and life of this class, though not 
enviable, was better than that of the slaves of ancient Greece 
and Italy or of the late ‘ white plantations.’ When Megas- 
tbenes said that the Indians do not employ 
ci Weitem .i.nrj e ] ave3i i, e on ]y brought fortU this coatraet. 
Unlike those countries again, the number of Blaves in India, 
though large, was a fraction of the labouring class. The 
work of degrading manual labour was shared between the 
slave, the free hired labourer and a host of Mlecchas and 
hlnajatis. Hence in India the basis of economic life was not 
slavery and the Eastern analogy of tbe slave of Rome and 
Sparta in all-round exploitation was not the dasa but tbe last 
of tbe classes mentioned above. 
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Free Labour — agr cultural and paitoral ; ludaitrial, mercantile ; domestic, 
raiicellaneoci Orifin so pauperism Modes of payment. Degradation and deraln* 
ation of labour Wage and Profit rates Free contract? Terms of hire Slate labonr 
and hired labour The Labourer and the Outcast Pancity of labonr nnrest 


In the scale of economic gradation the hired labourer 
stood just below the slave. Leaving aside the better 
artisans who were more or less organised in guilds and had 
the instruments of collective bargaining to secure good terms 
of agreement, the unskilled * hands * are found distributed in 
five categories. 


While the small farmer carried on agricultural operations 
single-handed or with the co-operation of the family, a 
, , , remarkable division of agricultural labour 

1 Agricultural and , , . , 

pa»tor»i Labour and employment of operatives in large 
numbers is noticeable in the big estates 
of solvent landowners. In the Pali literature they are seen 
working in diminutive gangs under big merchants and 
farmers, such as for example under the cattle-magnate 
Dhaniya of the Suttanipata (r. 2. Com.) and the agriculturist 
Kasi-bharadvaja in the same work (I. 4 ; cf. Sn. I. 171; 

. . 276). The Sakya and the Koliya clans appear in 

the. paccupannavatthu of the Kunala Jataka as working 
the, restates jointly by means of a horde of dam and 
knimnaUras-bonasmen who had no standing in the 
of feudal s' * 10 l b ‘ n B » Potion akin to serfs and villains 
labour^ Tbe ““-of slaves and hired 
° ‘ Cu turaI work were employed separately for 


' 1 Supra, p. 23, 
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tillage, field-watching, harvesting, tending and grazing 
cattle and- for dairy production. There were professional 
ploughmen (kasim katva jivikam kappentassa, Jat. II. 165 ; 
bhatim va kasim va katva laddliavibhavanurupena yagubhatfa- 
dlni sampadetva pitaram posesi, IV. 43) ; field- watchers 
who had huts built close by the field and had their meals 
there and dwelt there day and night (Jat. IH. 52; IV. 276; 
Sn. IV. 195f); and even winnowers of grain available for hive. 

Hired labour appears side by side with slave labour also 
in spinning, weaving or other manufactures whether in 

state establishments or with private 
2. Industrial Labour. r . . , » 

owners. Instances of the former are 
furnished in the Artha&istra {II. 23). In a Jataka story we 
come across a tailor in the employ of a merchant (setthim 
nissaya vasantassa tunnakarnssa tunnakammena jivissama, 
•Jat. IV. 38). 

The slave and hireling were employed in mercantile 
and marine labour to hawk the wares of the master or to 

a. M.rcsntiie Labour. serv0 >“ tlie deck - A ricl ‘ Brnhmapa 
sails to Suvannabhumi with merchandise 
and slaves and servants (dasnkammakaru) to multiply bis 
wealth (IV. 15); Mittavindaka hires himself out as drudge 
in a vessel voyaging on deep sea (I. 239; H. 103). In 
the Milindapafiho, a deck labourer in a sea-going vessel 
thinks in the vein “I am a wage-earner serving in this 
ship and get ray food and wages hereby (bhatako abarn, 
irnaya navaya kamraam karomi, imftyaham navaya vahasfi 
bhattavetanam Iabharni,'p. 379).” 

The hired man served in menial household work along 
with the slave in the bouse of rich merchants and 
land-owners (Jat. HI. 129). Besides these, were sundry 
, _ .. T , "job-seekers without any fixed employ- 

and ment who stood between vagrancy and 

starvation, who eked out a miserable 
existence by any chance engagement, whose services might 

61— 1305 B 
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be lequisitioned for a month, fortnight, or even a day 
(Vr. XVI. 9) and who sometimes offered themselves for a 
particular work apparently with many masters at a time, 
e.g., the water-carriers (panlyaharaka) who rear up a street 
dog (Jafe. II. 246), the water-carrier of the Gangamala 
.Tilt aka (bhatiko udukabbatim katva) of whom we shall know 
more anon and Pinguttara and his associates who clean the 
road for the king going to disport in the park (VI. 348). 

The advent of the new’ labouring class after the slaves is 
obviously due to economic depression. The origin of 

Orig.n in Paupem* sIaV6r y " as in the ri g llt of the slron 2 0Ver 

the weak, — of hired labour in want and 
penury. It is only as late as in Panini that we come 
across this parvenu (\etana, vaitanika, IV. 4. 12). The 
rules of the Artha&istra and of the Dharma^astras are an 


illuminating commentary on the scanty data of the Pah 
canon and they lead to the unmistakable inference (despite 
the contrary opinion held in certain authoritative quarters’) 
that living was not easy for all, that w'ant and plenty 


prevailed side by side and that although people held it 
degrading to work for hire, the number of persons reduced 
to such straits was by no means small. There must have 
been a wide prevalence of pauperism when want and starva- 
tion became a factor impelling people to sell themselves to 
slavery (bhaktadasa, Manu, XVIII. 415). Tins same 
factor explains why inspite of the degradation of hired 
labom to a lower economic status, its ranks were swelled 
by perpetual supply from the landless and the destitute. 

le wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he 
might be paid also > in food or in both (Arth. II. 24; Vn 

Mode* of payment XVI. 13; Jjj^ jy 43 } Other CUriOllS 
.. T _. . _ me( hums of payment are also mentioned in 

ua*as. 11 the higher courses of learning the pupils 


Rhy. Kind, ■ Doddhttl l„d la , pp 
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are admitted by teachers for an honorarium or for personal 
attendance and between the two discrimination is made in 
favour of the former : 

dhammantevdsiha diva acariyassa kammam katva rattim 
sipparn ugganhanti, acariyabbagadayaka gehe jettbaputta 
viya hutva sippam eva ugganhanti. IT. 278. 

Veda never told his pupils to perform any work or to obey 
implicitly his own behests ; “ for having himself experienced 
much woe while abiding in tbe family of bis preceptor, he 
liked not to treat them with severity.” 

duhkhabhijuo hi gurukulavasasya £isyan parikle&na 
yojayitum neyesa. Mbb. I. 81. 

A Brahmana youth serves a candala as menial to acquire 
a charm (Jat. IV. 200), A girl is taken to service for three 
years in a family for a scarlet robe (kusumbbarattavattbena 
bhatim karomi, V. 212), and a wife is “obtained after 
working for seven years in a house ” (sattasamvaccharani 
ghare katva laddhabhariya, VI. 338). The worker m these 
cases receives a specified reward for which he has a fancy 
and accordingly Jets his service unconditionally for a period 
demanded by the master. 

Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be 
classed with ordinary hired labourers and although these 
illustrations fall outside the ordinary terms of service, they 
point uniformly to a low valuation of 
valuation o*f°Laboar Je labour. In the popular stories the 
workers* normal diet is coarse rice-gruel 
(kummasa-pinda, Jat. III. 406) and it never pretends to 
anything above the yagubfiafta. In the Mahaummagga 
Jataka, a potter’s hireling after a full day’s work with clay 
and the wheel, “sat all clay-besineaied on a bundle of straw 
eating balls of barley-gioat dipt in a little soup.” 

Mattikam aharitvfi caLkam ^attetva raattikaraakkbita* 
sarlram palalapithake nisiditva mutthinr muttbim katva 
appasupam yavabhattam bhuujamanam, VL — 372. 
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Sutana cannot make both ends meet and thinks, “I get i 
masahaov a balf-wiasaka for my wages and can haidly support 
my mother,” and he ventures to meet a yahlha and certain 
death for a thousand pieces with which his mother maj be 
provided (III 326) A pathetic humour pervades the sforj 
of the water-cainer who saved a half-mdsa/ta in the city 
rampart and was so transported by the thought of spending 
it on a festive day together with another balf-?rniscr/i<i sa\ed 
by his watei-carriei wife 1 that he ecstaticall) ran smgiDg 
league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun 
rays, “in yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened to In* 
ear ' The happy pan thus budgeted their savings of one 
masaha “we will buy a garland with one pait of it, 
peifume with anothei, and strong drink with a third” 
(III 446) 

The average daily income of the workman was, therefore, 
the smallest copper piece in currency which is far below the 
living wage. Such pittances of wage are corroborated in the 
Arthasastra which fixes a pana and a quarter per meDsem 1 
for agricultural labourers and field watchers with provisions 
proportionate to the amount of work done (II 24) The) 
are not always entitled to a square meal and sometimes the 
diet actually vanes according to labour The sight of 
a begging monk coming with full alms bowl from his house 
inspires the thought in the setthi that if his drrsos and 
ommakara* had got that food he could have more work out 
°/nm and he Slghs for the Ioss sustained (Jat IU 


«»Mbup wfrv £££&* A°J aW 'i fM the tW ° Lad 0Dly cohablted 

social status cl these people 6,769 “ V ' 7ld ghmpsa mto the 1,f# *° d 

•1 e , 20 mufaliai a month, or 2/3 « <•».«> 

16 matolas for the lowest *, per d ® 7 rate i* 1 pana o 

ilrona of grab, t e 4 & n a i„ pa ” 08 or 96 n >«falaa tot the highest 1 

IMI 126) Thus the dailv w * ” ***** ,Ccm ) and clothing every 0 months 

clothing, after C months 1/2 3 with 1/SO drona of grab ad 
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Wages might be fixed or variable or they might be 
assessed at a fraction of the gain. In its regulations on 
textile labour, the Artha£astra lays down that wages are to 
vary according to the quality and quantity 
rak*! 8es * nd Pro6t of the yarn pioduced ; only artisans who 
can turn out a given amount of work in 
a given time 'may be engaged on fixed wages (II. 23). 
Vphaspati distinguishes ‘between servants engaged on pay 
and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI. 8). 
But whatever the mode of payment, wages are uniformly of 
a low standard. The rates for share of profit are standard- 
ized by experts (kuSalah) at 1/10 of crop for the cultivator, 
of butter for the herdsman and of sale proceeds for the 
pedlar (Arth. III. 13 ; Yfij. II. 194 ; Nar. VI. 2. 3). This 
astonishingly inequitous rule is somewhat liberalised by 
Vrhaspati who entitles a cultivator's servant to 1/5 of the 
crop plus food and clothing or only 1/3 of the crop (XVI. 
13) How labour was estimated in proportion to capital is 
best illustrated in the regulation of the Santiparva fixing 
only 1/7 of produce for the cultivator who borrows the seed 
from others, the same share being fixed for traders with 
others’ capital (60. 25f). To revert to Narada’s rule, “For 
tending 100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as 
wages every year, for tending 200 cows a milch cow shall be 
given to him annually and he shall be allowed to milk all the 
cows every eighth day” (VI. 10). In the Santiparva he is 
allowed the milk of 1 cow for tending 6 kine and 1 pair for 
keeping 100 (GO. 25). And these rates are hardly more 
lucrative than the profit rate when the grave responsibilities 


1 C/. the present rata prevailing in the districts of Western Bengal where the 
landless cultivator {Uiet tiiaj’ur) gets between 1/3 and 1/2 of produce and the sleeping 
Undowner the rest In Bihar and Or<a«a the lanitn and haltaha get 1J ars of 
coar« gram for one day's labour and 8 10 luffo/ia of land with a little additional 
income in the harvesting season. Cj also the more liberal role of the Arthsfjstrs on 
hehall of cultivators in crown-land3 who obtain 1/1 or 1/5 of prodoce fll. 21) 
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of the herdsman tending Ins tattle in htibtand robber-ridden 
forests are taken into account 

A contract entered into before ippomtment between the 
cmployei and the employee on the wages and the terras of 
semcc is frequently dealt with by jurists and politicians 
Free contract ? T,11S contract > freely agreed to between 

the parties so often propounded with 
zest, was no less a fiction than the freedom of contract 
insisted upon with cant by the anli-trndc-uniomsts of the 
Victorian age and meant little less than terms dictated 
by the moneyed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face whose vocation required no 
technical skill and who had no organisation hhe the sent 
and the qnna and no leader like the jctthala or pamftkha to 
bn i gam for a higher pay and better working conditions 
Labour # legislation of the Dliarmas i^tras shows that public 
conscience was not alive to the fundamental inequity in 
distribution of wealth, because these protective laws were 
themselves derived from ancient tradition and current usage 
except for a thin humanitarian gloss w Inch is less percept- 
ible in popular literature reflecting actual conditions of 
society The injunction that an “ ill-considered and im- 
proper agreement shall not be enforced is only a pious 
wish, and even if it was ever observed, the proper and 
standard rate was enough by itself to make the small wage 
earner chafe m life 


The field-watcher was liable to a fine or compensation 
Terms of hire ^ or an y ^ oss The watchman of the Sail- 


T. . Keaan J at aka to whom were delivered by 

ra mana farmer 500 kansaa of land for a wage, is afraid 
W .ra the plot is .ravaged by parrots, that “ the Brahmana 
put on the nce anci **>» “ from 
°7f) IT ) ni 1 lm „ a ^ g ' n P e ^ v ' 1 njaybim mm kinssati, XV, 

i , ' ' Us e bneling had responsibilities unlike the 
Slave for any injury , 0 h ,s master’s chattel or to the job 
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undertaken. Any deficit out of the estimated output from 
the quantity of raw materials supplied must be made good 
from the wages— so goes the rule of the Artbadastra on 
textile labour (siltrahrase vetnnnhrasah dravyasarat, II. 23). 
If fines are remitted in special cases considering accident, 
disease, elc., the loss incurred by the employer must be 
compounded by extra work (ibid). Payment may be with- 
held if circumstances change since the employment and if 
workmanship is below the employer’s satisfaction (desa- 
kalatipatanena karmanam anyatha karane va na s a Luna 
kitamanumanyeta, III. 14; c/. Yfij. II. 1^95). For negli- 
gence of work a hired tiller or beidsman is to be flogged 
(Spast-. II. 11. 28. 2f). A workman who abandons his 
work before the expiry of the ierm shall forfeit his whole 
wages and pay a fine of 100 pantt s' to the king (Vis. V. 
153f). He is responsible for the “ implements of the work 
and whatever else may' have been entrusted to them for 
their business ” (Nar. VI. 4). The herdsman is account- 
able for the damage done by cattle m others' fields (Gaut. 
XII. 201 ; Manu, VIII. 240 ; Vis. Xll. 20-26 ; Yaj.II. 1G2) 
and for loss of cattle through the depredation of thieves, 
robbers,, wild beasts, reptiles, diseases and accidents unless 
he exerts himself ' timely to prevent the loss — a thing 
certainly not very easy to establish when the onus of proof 
remains on him (Arth. II. 29 ; Apnst. II. 11. 28. 6 ; Manu, 
VIII. 232 ; Yaj. II. 164 ; Nar. VI. 11-17). 

The economic position and security of these unskilled 
hands who plied in big plantations or 
Hired I'loua” 1 *° d purveyed manual labour from door to dooi 
on a short tei m service was thus in many 
respects worse than that of the slaves. In the Mihnda the 
bhtttikas aie put among the most degraded sort of wort- 
people while the dusupuitas stand in best company (p. 331). 
These latter weie at least well-fed like domestic animals 
In the Jfitaka stories paid servants are not always admitted 
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And it is because this caste did not crystallise into a commu- 
nity and because it was numerically smaller than the 
superior castes and smaller than the labour population ot 
ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, that it did not .mature 
into an explosive material seething with perennial discon- 
tent under the superstructure or civilisation and materia! 
pi O'? penty. 1 


, «A4z 1 ,t?r b c v l T i v Ti ” 7 *" ■■ ,i. 0 ^. 1 . 
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CHAPTER HI 
Despised Castes and Races 


The hina]ati 

I Tbs Candala Origin Appearance Arta and professions corpse burner, 
executioner, hunter, magcian Habitat Social segregation Social and economic 
disabilities General statui 

II The Pukknsi Origin Profession Status 

III The Neaada Origin and identity Racial and professional stigma Tbe 
hunting profession, lu$daka keva{{a Methods equipments and accessories for 
bunting and fishing Habitat Social etatus 

IV The Vena Etbnico professional castes Status Craft 

V The RatbakSra Origin and degradation Craft chariot building, leather 
work Status 

Tbe apasada or mixed castes Inferior races 

Side by side with the four tanttas constituted by Aryan 
invaders, the social physiognomy presents a host of despised 
Thu hnojaii castes and professions represented b> the 

aboriginal races going under the general 
brand of mlcccha or lnna\aii Pamni knows them as the class 
of antra tasifas below the Sudtas (2 4 10) The Pali literature 
picks up fi\e of these pariah castes for constant mention The 
Suttaubbanga Pacitti)a enumerates them in contradistinc- 
tion from the privileged estates of Bralimana and Khattiya 
lima nama jati candalajati \enajah nesadajati pukkusajati 
esa blna nama jati (II 2 I) These five appear associated 
in a conglomerate class of outcasts also m other passages 
(Mn 93, 96, 129, An II 85 , Sn 1 93 , Pug. IV 19) 

1 The Can4ala 

In Indian tradition tbe candala has always been tbe bj- 
0rKio word for subjection and contempt I be 

earliest references are seen in tbe Yajur- 
'eda Samhitas and in tbe tipamsads They show clearly 
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that the candala was a degraded caste but }ield no parti- 
culars . 1 Fick suggests that they were originally a tribal 
body . 2 * After the first A nan invasion the -conquerors and the 
conquered were divided into two broad social categories, — 
aryatarna and ddsavania. Gradually the ddaatarna or the 
defeated aboriginals yielded to numerous sub-castes or classes 
in a social hierarchy taking positions according to their 
loyalty to the victors and to the adoption of the foreign 
culture. Those who remained outside the Aryan social 
fcheme were reduced to a medley of pariahs and under-dogs. 
Among these outcasts some were ethnic groups, held 
together by a common race (hlnajati) humiliated for their 
despicable callings. The candala was at the bottom of the 
ladder. The Brahmanical theory that he is the issue of a 
Sudra husband and a Brabmana wife reveals only a jealous 
attempt to preserve the purity of the stock against the grow- 
ing menace of pTatiloma marriage. If the children of these • 
marriages did really sink down to the status of canddla 
certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Fick a suggestion seems to he substantially correct. 

That the candala s were aboriginal local tribes with their 
peculiar trades and professions and social customs crystall- 
ised later into a caste or community under the rigid isola- 
lon forced upon them by the Aryan or Aryanised society 
is gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences as well as Epic 


The Bamayana depicts the canddla in the following 
Appear* nee stiain : with blue complexion, blue robes 

rrpiw,-, • locks, garlanded from the 

crematory, anointed with ashes from the same and adorned 
with iron ornaments.” 


1 Ch Up , V 107 • 2i 4 • jj r 

sene™ Paip. «x.21;T*„t Br. ,J' 4 L 8 ’” 1 * ^ S 1 " 13 ;v ' *• rte Tlj * 

* Op eif , 204 ff. ‘ Up. it. I. 22. 
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nilavastradharo nilah paruso dbvastamurddhajah 
cityaraalyamgaragasca ayasabharano'bhavat (I. 58. 10/). 
Manu also enjoins that the die^s of the condala should 
consist of the garments of the dead and that black iron 
should be their ornament (X. 51). 

In the Matanga Jataka he is described as “ clad in a bad 
under-garment of red colour round which a belt is tied ; 
above this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in hand ” 
— rattadupattam nivasetva kayabandbanam bandhitva pamsu- 
kulasamgliatim parupitva mattikapatlam adaya — (IV. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is ** distinguished by marks at 
the king’s command” (X. 55) Medhatithi understands 
these as external marks such as “ axes, adzes and so forth 
used for executing criminals and carried on the shoulder.” 
Govindaraja explains these as “ sticks and so forth,” Nara- 
ynna as “ iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the like.” 
But the more plausible is the explanation of Raghavananda, 
that they are to be branded on the forehead and on other 
parts of the body. 

To the candalas were assigned certain despised profes- 
sions befitting tbeir rank which they had 
Arts and Profe*- lopuisue iiercditai il> . The Artbasastra 
l. Cotpce-bvjmr fixes their habitat beside the crematorium 
(pasanda-candalauam Smasauante vasah, 
II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Yisnu (XVI. 14) ordain that their 
clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occu- 
pation readily suggested by these injunctions is that of 
burning dead bodies. This was presumably not an independ- 
ent profession but a compulsive service imposed on them by 
the state or society at large. Manu says : ** In the daytime 
they may do the work assigned to them by order of the 
king ; the corpse of anybody who has no relations they must 
carry out of the house — such is the standing rule ” (X. 55). 
According to the commentary on the SUavImamsa Jafaka a 
canduln is engaged in removing corpses (chavachaddaka- 
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candala, III 195) He is certainly the corpse-burner 
(cbavadahaka) who tops the list of despised professions m 
Milinda (p 331) 

The cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of 
criminals seem to be an associate function 
t.oner Pubhc Emcu of the equally disreputable job of an execu 
tioner Manu says ** Criminals they 
shall kill according to the law, by order of the king, the 
clothes of the criminals, their beds or othei ornamental 
articles they may keep to themselves ” (X 56) Visnu says 
“ A candala must live by executing criminals sentenced to 
death " (XVI 11) In the Anusasanaparva his duty is 
that of the public executioner (48 11) 1 In the Aitbasastra 
it is laid down that a candala is to function for whipping 
a transgressing woman in the centre of the village (III 3) 
and for diaggmg an attempting suicide with a rope along 
the public road (IV 7) The idea of employing a candala 
for these purposes was to add an insult to the injury inflicted 
on the culprit 

The candala is sometimes seen also in the despised idle 
of a huntei In the Santiparva, Malu- 
bharata he ib an animal-trappei in a forest 
(138 23) and pursues his trade with a pack of dogs (138 
114) In the Artha^astra occuis a parable which conve}S 
that a candala usually profits by a fight betwpen a dog and a 
pig (IX 2) Manu assigns only dogs and donhejs as their 
wealth (X 51) The profession of hunting is assigned to 
the caste known as nisada and the candala is not commonly 
seen in tins role This may have been an occasional or an 
additional calling Or the term candala may have been 

1 C/ * Jitilca sketch of the coraghalala altano einttens pbarasuBca kspt 8lc * 
kassfice idij* k&sijatmasmo rattsmaladbaro II 41 179) The ca nfaloa-cnstornsrilj 
wear a garland of red flowers (JSt III SO) The,r dress and ornaments presumably 
were not uniform since, according to the Smrhe th tj had them as they found them 
in corpses brought for cremation 
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used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and 
outcasts among whom the nisCida or animal-killer was one. - 
This is the more probable explanation as we come across 
other occupations ot a candala which do not fit in with a 
corpse-carrier or an executioner. One is found to earn 
living hy selling fruits out of season but it should be 
remembered that he is a Bodhisatta (Jat. IV. 200). 
Another is found mending old things (jinnapatisamkharanam 
karoti, Jat. V. 429). The phrase ‘ mulavyasanavrttlnam ’ 
used in Jlanu with reference to the occupation of a Sopaka 
Candida is explained by Nariyana and Nandana as those 
who live by digging roots, t.e., in order to sell them as 
medicine. The candala may appear with begging tray in 
hand (kalopihattba, An. IV. 375). In a Jataka story a 
king is reduced to capdalahood under the fury of his oppressed 
subjects (VI. 15G). Evidently not the candala caste but 
the general status of outcasts or degraded castes is meant. 

The analysis of the phrase 'cantjala-vamsa-dhopanam ’ 
which ' occurs in the Dighanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the 
Cittasambhuta Jataka is illuminating. 
i'siAT 1 ’ 1 " d R h)'s Davids renders it as ‘ acrobatic feats 
hy candalas.’ Rouse as ‘ the art of sweep- 
ing in the candala breed ’ and Pick as 1 the art of blowing 
a Candala flute.’ The annotation of Buddhaghosa in the 
Sumangalavilasinl clarifies the cryptic expression. He 
treats the phrase as a compound of three separate things. 

‘ Candala ’ means ‘ ayogula-kila,' — a trick with an iron ball, 
‘vamsa’ is ‘venum uss.lpetva kijanam,’ a trick with a 
bamboo pole (which is balanced on the juggler’s forehead or 
throat whitest the other end his pupil is poised. Com. Sn. 168), 
'dbop.mam ’ is ' aftlndhovanam.’ Here the scholiast refers 
to a barbarian custom m a certain janapada where corpses 
were not burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug 
out ; the bones were washed and buried again with balms. 
The funeral rite was accompanied with drinking bouts and 
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gusty wailings. — -He quotes a passage from the Anguttara- 
mkaya (V. 216) where the custom called * dhopanam * is 
said to be prevailing in Southern India and hilariously 
observed with feasting, dancing, singing and merry-making. 
He adds significantly ‘ Idha ekacce pana indajalena 
althidhovanam dbopanan ti vadanti.” 

Two things are apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly 
belongs to some aboriginal tribes particularly inhabiting 
Southern India and presumably to the candalas. Secondly, 
‘ dhopanam * is a conjuring trick of bone-washing also 
presumably practised by candula3. The ball-trick and the 
pole-trick may be acrobatic feats or sleights of hand. What 
is gathered is that the candalas practised various sorts of 
magical and acrobatic feats peculiar to their breed (candala- 
kammam). They displayed their art in public shows or on 
roadside which brought a few coppers from sight-seers. 

The reference in the Anguttaranikaya to the custom 
prevailing in * southern districts’ weakens the comment of 
Fick that “ the candala village placed in the Oitta-Sambhuta 
Jataka in front of the gate of Ujjein and thus to the west 
of India, may have probably existed only in the imagination 
of the narrator who carried the narrow condition 3 of his 
home over the whole of India.” 1 There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the candala caste was peculiar to the 
social organisation in Magadha and Vanga because their 
modern descendants are mostly located there and because 
Magadha and Videha are referred to by Manu as the land 
of mixed castes. 

The candala had to remain in strict isolation from 
civilised contact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. 
“But (unlike all other castes) the residences of tbe 
candalas should be outside the village”— so ordains Manu 
(X.51). " Candalas must live out of the town In 
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this tlieir condition is different (from and lower than that 
of the other mixed castes)” — so lays down Visnu (XVI. II). 

“ Endued with a dreadful disposition, he must live in the 
outskirts of cities and towns ” (Mbh. XIII. 48. 1). In the 
Jatakas the Candidas are always seen living outside the city 
gate (bahinagare, IV. 370, 390 ; VI. 150) in villages ana 
settlements entirely by themselves (mahacandalagamako, IV. 
200 ; candulag&ma, IV. 37G, 390 ; canddlavatakam, VI. 156). 
Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang corroborate the fact that they 
lived outside the city in their own villages. The latter adds 
that when they at all entered the municipal area, they had 
to travel along the left side of the road. 

Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. 
First and foremost, the rules of the table. The Bramanas 
of Kasi who were thrown out of caste " having been made 
„ . , to taste the leavings of a Candala - 

Social segregation. 

(candaluccbitthabbatta) for tbeir life t 
retired in shame to the kingdom of Siejjha (mleccha) and lived 
with the king of that country (Jnt. IV.37Gff). In Buddha’s 
own words food earned by unlawful means “is like the 
leavings of a Candala ” ; — the following Jataka story 
narrates how a Brahmana takes the leavings of a candala 
under pressure of hunger but later awakes to the disgrace 
done to his birth, clan and family, vomits out the food with 
blood and retires into the forest to die forlorn (II. 82 If). 
The Sinrtis prohibit touching a candala by higher 
castes for which purification by bathing is necessary 
(Apas. II. i. 2. 8; Gant. XIV. 30 ; Manu, V. 85 ; VafS. 
XXIII. 33 ; Yaj. Ill, 30). Hence the wind and water that 
carry this contact is equally loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Brahmana pupil loathes the wind that brushes the 
body of a fellow candala pupil (Jat. HI. 233). Another 
Brahmana in whose locks gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled 
by a candala and carried by river current, reviles and curses 
. the culprit and compels him to move and live downstream 
to-iacsn 
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their birth and go to study at Taxi la. Here again they are 
exposed by their dialect (candulabliaea) and driven out with 
blows for their audacity of intruding into the knowledge 
which was the preserve of the upper classes. The story 
also demonstrates how complete the isolation was— the 
isolation imposed by all the ingenuity that the priesthood 
was capable of — "that in the midst of a population speaking 
an Aryan dialect they preserved even in linguistic matters 
their racial individuality." 1 * ' 

Was there no mitigation for the candala ? It is admit- 
ted that Sasfcra rules do not reflect truly the actual conditions 
of society. But in this respect at least the popular stories 
of the Jatakas Bbow that reality did not go very far from 
priestly theory. The few Jataka stories that afford casual 
relief should be taken with some discount for the subject 
therein is always a Bodhisatta. In one case he dares to Lick 
a fellow Brahmana pupil who is defeated in an academic 
ispute and the action is condoned by the teacher 
(III. 233). We have seen that the candala was not at all 
admitted to the courses of learning. Elsewhere he is served 
y a Brahmana for a charm and the Bodhisatta motive 


comes out in the open when the latter loses it from denying 
is can w ala teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is 
e sermon by a king that a teacher is always to be respected 
e ea Sudda, Candala or Pukkusa (IV. 200 fE). In 
no er story a candala who is maltreated by a merchant’s 
daughter h es down in fast for six days at the merchant’s 
f ’ ° T, ai ? S *° r W ^ e and com P e l s ber to carry him 

tesfirnn t0 hiS Village (1V ‘ 376 )- 3 Every mailable 

fiavrd g0 ^ 1° 8h0W that the fellow * ould have beeD 
same tempr^ 6 leSS tban a E T egro ^ho.would show the 
same temerity with a Yankee woman a few years ago. 


1 : Op c*t , p 205 

7 Tie apology J* ezpreeslj g nen 

»o it ia said, always succeeds -cor tie letobe cf eucl a man (BcdbiEaUs)— 
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In a discourse to the Brabmana Aggikabharadvaja 
Gotama cites tbe instance of Hatanga, 1 a catidala who reached 
tbe highest fame and went to tbe Brabmaloka while many 
higb-bi ed Biahmanas owing to their sinful deeds are blamed 
in this world and goes to bell after death. Hence not by 
birth is one a pariah or a Brabmana, by act one is a pariah 
or a Brabmana (Sut. V. 138. 142) 

Na jacca vasalo boti 
Na jacca hoti brabmapo 
Kammana vasalo hoti 
Kammana boti brahmano 

But why * bad be to fall back upon the next world to 
vouchsafe reward or punishment? The brutal level to 
which these people were kept precluded any question of 
their admittance to the centres of learning and enlighten- 
ment. The platitudes of the Suttas go down before the 
bard facts revealed in tbe Jataka stories. Of physical 
tyranny and economic subjection of class by class, history 
has abundant instances. But it is doubtful whether to the 
segregation and soul-killing device innovated by tbe Arya 
for a candCila there is any parallel. 

II. The Pulkusa 

Nothing can he definitely said about the origin or the 
0 J occupation of these people. Even their 

name is subjected to a wide range of 
variants. Tbe Brbadaranyaka Upanisad has Paulkasa, 
the Maitrayanl Samliita spells as Puklaka or Pulkaka 
U. 6. 11), the "Vajasaneyi Sambitu as Paulkasa (XXX. 17). 
The Arthngastra* gives Pulkasa. In the Smrfis they appear 
as Pukkasa while the Pali form is Pukbusa consistently. 
Bike tbe candah tbe pullasa of tbe Smrtis is a mixed 

1 Cf. Jataka, IV. 3761T. ; Hanu, IX. 14 48 
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caste, but opinions differ about bis descent. The Artha- 
sastra sajs that be is the issue of a nisada on an ugra woman 
(III. 7), Mann (X. 18) and Bodhayana (I. b. 11), on a 
gudra woman. According to Yisnu (XVI. 5) and Ya4i;tha 
(XVIII. 5) he is born ot a ICsatriya woman by a laiSja 
father, accoidmg to Gautama (IV. 19), by a Sudra father. 
Visnu ordains that the pullasa must lire by hunting 
(XVI. 9). Manu assigns him “ catching 

Pio'e..ion hutting ^ killing of animals living in boles ’ 
and aweepiDg ° . , 

along with two other mixed castes, riz., 
Uattn and tigras (X. 49). In the Pali literature he appears 
in an altogother different iole. The commentary on the 
Sllavlmamsa Jataka explains him as one living by removing 
flowers (pupphachaddalia-pukhusa, HI. 195). The pitppha- 
chaddaha also appears in the Mihnda in a circle of despise 
castes and professions (p. 831). In the Theragatba ns 
occupation appears to be the removing of faded flowers from 
temples and palaces. Fick is thus led to state: <r I don t 
believe that the Pukkusas were a special professional class 
but a race that lived generally by bunting and on y 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleaning temples an 
palaces.” 1 Dhammapala’s commentary, however, throws 
more light on his functions. Thera Sunlta born as a 
p«ppJiflc7iarffJa/ia, earned his li\ing as a street-sweeper, not 
making enough to kill his hunger. In early dawn he cleared 
the street of Bajagaba, collecting scraps, rubbish and so 
on into heaps, and filling therewith the baskets he carried 
on a yoke. 

Whatever their origin and profession, one thing remain 5 
social Siam. certain, — that they 'were a despised race 

whose lot was almost as bad as that of 
the canrlota. In the Brhadarany aka Upanisad p aulhasci 

> Op «l ,r 206 On the ptifcW IShys Davids lays in the Pah Dictionary 
“ ntKC cf * tBcn-Arysn! tribe, hence designation of a low eo-ial claw, the members 
ct which we said tin the JlUVis; to earn their living by means cf refnie-cleanog ** 
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is tlio name of a despised race of men along with tiie candala 
(IV. 3. 22). In Mann (XII. 55) and in the Yajilavalkya 
(III. 20) they are classed with Candidas and various breeds 
of animals as creatures in whose wombs a Brahmanieide 
is born. In- the Anulasanaparva they are the progeny 
of the cundalas, eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, 
and just like the caydillas wear clothes procured by stripping 
human corpses and eat off broken earthenware (43. 21). 
In the Jatakas they are very commonly bracketted with the 
Candidas. Like that of their bedfellows their sight was 
unseemly. Elder SunTta plied his trade in early dawn 
obviously to escape sight. When Buddha was approaching 
with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, he 
placed his yoke in a bend of the wall and stood as if stuck 
to the wall. He speaks of himself in the TheragathI : 
“ Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low was 
the work I did, namely that of removing faded flowers, 
I was despised by man, held in low esteem and reproved.” 1 

Klee kularalii jato 'ham daliddo appabbojano ; 
hinam kammatn mamam asi, ahosim puppbachaddako, 

020 . 

jigucchito manussanatn paribhuto ca vambhito 

nicam manarn karitvana vandissam balmkam janam, 021. 


11J. The Nesuda 

According to the Artbadastra and the DharmaSastras, 
Ori e ,„ ,„s the nisuia is the offspring of a BrShmaua 

on a Sudra woman. Pick groups him 
like the candala and the jnihkusa among the " ethnic 
cwlcs ’ held together by a common race. The derivation 
01 tlrc word (ni— down, sad— settle) indicalcs those who have 


* C/ OlJenbsrg : Du Mha, p. 159, 
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settled down, i.c., tlie settled aboriginals. 1 As pointed 
out by Mncdonell and Keith, 5 this view of Weber is support- 
ed by the fact that the ritual of the Vjgvajit sacrifice 
requires a temporary residence with mjfltfas, for 
tlie imfldas who would permit an Arynn to reside 
temporarily amongst them, must have been partially 
amenable to Aryan influence. -But the name appears in early 
Vedic literature also as a genera! term for the non-Aryan 
tribes outside the Aryan organisation like the Sudras; for 
Aupamanyava {Yaska: Nirukta, m 8) took the five peoples 
(paftca janah) to be the four castes (cah an varnnh) and 
the msflefas and the commentator Mahidhara explains the 
word where it occurs m the V.ljasaneyi-S.amhttf as meaning 
a Bhilla or filtit (XVI. 27; cf. XXX. 8). 

Apparently, tlie nividas like the canihihs were originally 
n tribal group that hsed mainly by hunting 
Gait# or profetnon? an( j fishing, the professions which re- 
present the lowest stage of human culture. In India these 
bore the additional stigma of killing living beings. 5 This 
stigma nnd the consequent isolation retarded racial 
admixture and these people retained their tribal charac- 
teristic within the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 
Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settle- 
ments but also of states, kings and -armies of iiiifiihs. The 
legal definition of their origin however shows that the 
racial isolation gradually slackened under the stress of 
material circumstances. A Brahmana youth adopts the 
occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself 
by any other art and duells in a border village or outside 
city gate II. 200; VI. 170). Among the ten callings 
of a straying Brahmana appears the hunter’s (IV. 36HT} 

Rbyg Dnida gt*es in Rah Dictionary ’oao who hes m wait * 

* Vtite Index 

Dusitah satvalokesu nis5dat\aip gamjiyati 

tWatip&tamrato mraiwkrojftUip cats)?, 

Ram I SO SI 
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The profession followed by the entire branch of a low race 
took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced by infiltra- 
tion from higher caste-orders. 

It is not to be supposed that the profession of animal- 


Kuoter par excellence. 


killing was confined to a specific tribe or 
caste or that all those who took to it 


received the stamp of a specific caste-denomination called 


the nisada. Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the 


mixed castes of Medas, Andhras, C uncus and Madgus, of 


cave-dwelling animals to Pukkusas, Ksattrs and Ugras 
while reserving killing of fish to Nisadas (X. 48f). Else- 


where snaring animals is attributed as a supplementary 
occupation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X. 32). 
Megasthenes’ fourth class of population consists of abori- 
ginal herdsmen and hunters-'" those who alone are 


allowed to kill animals," representing a professional class 
rather than a tribal or caste group. What maybe inferred 
is that these professions were pursued more or Jess by all 
aboriginals although the nisuda tribes were hunters par 
excellence, so much so that a professional hunter came to 
be called a nisada in popular parlance whatever his tribal 
origin. 


The strictly professional name as distinguished from the 


r 0 ». . . _ racial is 7 iuddaka ’ for hunter and 

ijoadafca and Eevatfa. 

kevatta * (Sans, Kaivarta) for the fisher- 
man or boatman. In the Pali works we come across the 
wtlakaluddako (Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113), the godhaluddako 
(I. 488 ; m. 107), the tittiraluddako (IH. 64), the miga - 
luddako (U. 153 . xn. 49^ 470^ 455) according as the 
hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular beast 
or kird and purveyed its flesh. The kaivarta likewise 
seems to be a professional and not a tribal name. It does 
appear in the Smrti lists of mixed castes. According 
^0 the nomenclature of Manu the caste name corresponding 
0 the fishing profession is margava or dasa begotten by 

57-3 365B 
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a nisada on an ay ogam ■woman (another mixed caste) and 
" subsisting by working as a boatman whom the inhabitants 
of Aryavarta call a katvarta v (X. 34). The nisada king 
Gruha is seen ready with his flotilla of 500 boats and 
hundreds of kaivarta soldiers in anticipation of Bharata’s 
hostility to Rama (Ram. II. 84. 8). Within the profession 
of nisada, fishing appears as a matter of course, as much 
as hunting (Mbh. I. 28; Jat. VI. 71f). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species 
of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
Art* wa Appliances racegj ^ e } r arts, appliances and accom- 
plices differed accordingly. The quail-trapper nets quails by 
gathering the birds with the imitation of the note of a quail 
(Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113) and the partridge-catcher snares 
his preys by means of a decoy bird (III. 64), 1 The iguana- 
trapper goes to the forest to dig out iguanas with spades and 
dogs (godhabilam bhindanatthaya kuddalam gahetva suna- 
khehi saddhim arauiiam pavisi. I. 488). The deer-stalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced 
from the water-place, sets the toils (migaluddako vaddha- 
mayam pasam oddetva agamasi, II, 153) and bags his victim 
with sword and spear (asin ca sattifi ca. III. 185). Bows and 
arrows instead of the snare and the sword or spear were also 
used III. 200). Bor fishing purposes, nets were the 
commonest instruments while the line (balisiko balisena 
maccha uddbaiati. Mil. 412; c/. Jat. I. 482; Sn. II. 
225f) and the wicker-cage (kuminani, Jat. I. 427) set in 
pits and holes of rivers (nadikandaradisu, II. 238) were also 
in use. It is not alwa>s however that the nesada specialised 
in killing a particular animal and \ery often all manners of 
birds, beasts and fishes came within his pursuit (II. 200; 
VI. 7If., 170). 

. 1 Just like hi* modern prototype Tie eJDthah, kola and oiler aboriginals Bill! 
catch partridge* and doies by the lime artifice 
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The professional hunter of course sells his bag, — beast, 
bird or fish to the market place in the 
ic Sew 1Dd n ° mad adjoining city. He may have a modest 
catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 
170) or there may be a windfall so that he drives a cart- 
load of venison (HI. 49). The hunters probably disposed 
of their booty to the retailers who ran stalls of different 
varieties of flesh in the market place. 1 There were also 
people who did not dispose of their prize but lived upon them 
direct. “ Certain men of the marches (of Benares) used to 
make a settlement wherever they could best find their food, 
dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there (IV. 
289). This is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus and 
Arrian on the wild nomadic tribes who lived on chase out- 
side human dwellings. As the conquerors appropriated land 
of the superior grade, the more conservative of the original 
settlers withdrew to the marches where land offered little 
attraction to the tiller. Hunting, animal-keeping and free- 
booting became the occupation of these Bohemians. They 
were less amenable to Aryan culture and consequently 
accorded a more dishonourable status than their more settled 
compatriots. , 

It is not possible "With available data to fix the geographi- 
cal regions where the hunting and fishing 
Hab,tak ' folk were mainly located. Probably they 

were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in 
their own villages, situated outside the holders of cities as 
usual with other despised professions and castes, and gene- 
rally fitted in a structure of communal economy. They arc 
referred to as plying their nets jointly and as being obedient 
to one another’s bidding (anyonyavasavarttinah. Mbh. XIII. 

' GofA&tako, orobbiko, sukanko, maflfaaviko, aiknntiko, etc. arc buldiers io 
different vanctiea of flesh and not keepers or boaters of different animals. 
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50) Elder Yasoja was born at the gate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of 
the 500 fishermen’s families who fished together m the river 
Aciravati (Tberag 243ff) The aDglers (bahsika) in another 
village are in the habit of sharing their prize as it appears 
from a ruse planned by one of them who had a snag in his 
tackle and took it to be a big fish 

puttakam matu sanhkam pesetva pativissakehi saddbim 
kalaham karapemi, evam ito na Loci ko$thisam paccasim 
sissati (Jat I 482) 

Elder Losaka Tissa was born in a fishing village of a thou 
sand families (kulasabassavase kevattagame) in Kosala of 
which the ],000 heads went together to fish m river and 
pool (I 234) Elsewhere fishing msados are found to live 
m a remote region m the midst of the ocean (samudrakuksa 
vekante nisadalayamuttamam, Mbh I 2b) The fishing 
tribes, of the western countries brought tribute to Yudbistbira 
(II 32 10) In a Jataka story are found two villages of 
hunters near Benares on the two banks of a river each with 
a chief over its 500 families (VI 71f) A nesadagamu near 
Benares is very common reference (II 36, IV 413 , V 337, 
Theng Com 29111) and such villages are seen as earl} as 
in the Latjayana grauta Sutra (VIII 2 8), 

Von Schroeder suggests indentification of rusadas with 
Nysaeans who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an 
embassy to Alexander when he was m the land of the 
ASvakas 1 The identification however is doubtful Varaba 
milim recognises a kingdom (rastra) of the ntsadas in the 
south east of the Madhyadesa ( Br Sam XIV 10) Guba’g 
principality was situated on the banks of the Ganges 
beyond Kosala with the city of Smgavera (Bam II 50, 
83 19) 


Ind tn LHeratur und Cuttur p 2CG 
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The nesada was despised both fur his profession and for 
his birth. His was a despicable pursuit 
Social position. (Iuddacara khuddacara’ti, Dn. XXVII. 25). 
That animal-killing was stigmatised is evident throughout 
the Jatakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying 
Brahmanas. A king asks a hunter to give up his calling 
and adopt agriculture, trade and usury (IV. 422). A setthi’s 
son also dissuades a luddalta from his profession (III. 51). 

It is given that these ill-behaved people (dussllanam miga- 
luddaka-macchabandhadinam) receive but do not follow the 
law (III. 170). In the Mahabliarata a long tribute is paid 
by Sakra to the nisada king Nala who is well-versed in all 
duties, conducts himself always with rectitude, has studied 
the Vedas. . . , leads a life of harmlessness unto all 
creatures, is truth-telling and firm in his vows and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sacrifices held 
according to the ordinance. In that tiger among men — 
that king resembling a lokapala in truth, forbearance, 
knowledge, asceticism, purity, self-control and perfect 
tranquility of soul. . . - and so on (III. 58. 8-11). 
According to the Brahmanical rules, a Sfidra is not allowed 
to read the Vedas nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak 
of a nisuda. The picture is unreal and the encomiums 
may not be taken to suggest that a nisada who gave 
up his trade was promoted from his order to higher 
ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisada king Guha 
who claims Rama’s friendship and is embraced by the 
latter. But neither Rama nor Bharata accepted the food ' 
offered by him. Unlike the Vanara and the Ruksasa allies, 
this nisuda king does not figure in the sacrificial rites and # 
public jubilations held after Rama’s return from exile to 
Ayodhya. The nisada was a despised creature, both by 
birth and profession, and stood just above the Candida and 
the pulkusa in the scale of social gradation. 
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IV The Vena 

Like the ncsada, the icna and the rathakara were 
. accoidmg to Rhys Davids “aboriginal 

tribes who were hereditary craftsmen in 
these crafts ”* Pick describes them as “professional 
castes’ or “non Aryan races who, although they stood on 
a higher culture level tlnn the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the practice of which 
presupposed no acquaintance with metals and their employ 
ment and were therefore held in Ion esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments ’ 2 The Aryans advanc- 
ing along the Gangetic plains gave the original settlers 
names after the material with which they worked Thus 
the ‘bamboo worker’ and the ‘carnage-builder’ became 
names of tribes or castes (jati) 

The vena> literally, is one working with bamboo reeds 
„ , , In the Vedas, t enu is mentioned as a reed 

Dcgrsaat cn 

of bamboo, but vena, taina or ccnuJara 
are not seen 8 Apart from the Pali passages referred to above, 
the icna appears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and 
professions along withthe cliavadaliala, pupphachaddala and 
ncsada In a Jataka verse the vent is bracketed with the 
candala (sic) as a term of rebuke 0 30G) The rcnulara 
or veluhara who goes into the forest with his knife to collect 
a bundle for his trade (Tat IV 251) is probably another 
name of the same “functional caste” who ranks m the con- 
ventional fashion along with the (andala, pulkusa and 
rathalara m the Lalita Vistara as htnaJula in which a 
Bodhisatta is not reborn (Ch TIT ) 

• The tribal craft of the c e people was working ujth 
reeds, i c , basket making and flute making Dhammapala 

* Dialogue* of the Buddha \o1 I, p 100 

1 Op ci t , p ""8 

* In Ibc Arlbi'aslra tbs raina is the is-oc of an AmbatfU on a AaidelaW 
woman (HI 7j 
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explains them as a casto working on willows and reeds 
(venim va ti venajatika villvakara-nalakarii, PvA, p. 175). 
The Jataka commentary on vent (V. 306) explains it by 
lacchikd , — a carpenter’s widow. 1 Probably the original 
bamboo-working race was not always rigidly identified with 
its profession. Mann defines the function of the vena as 
playing drums (X. 49) while the craft of making baskets 
and other things with cleft bamboos is ascribed to the 
pandusaupalta caste originating from the canddla (Mbh. 
XIII, 48. 20 ; c/. Manu, X. 37). 

V. The Rathakdra 

The rathahara or chariot-maker is in the Atharvaveda 

Origin and Drgr.d.- 01,0 ° f tll0Se SUb J CCt t0 tI,e k!n § < IIL 5 ' 

lion apparently standing as an example of the 

industrial population. It appears definitely as a caste-name 
in the Yajurvcda Samhitiis (Kath. XVII. 13 ; Mai t. II. p. 5; 
Vaj. XVI. 17, XXX. 6) and in the Brfihmanas (Tait. I. 1. 
4. 8; m. 4. 2. 1; Sat. XIII. 4. 2. 17). In the Yajuavalkya 
he is the progeny of a mdhisiya (K§atriya fathor-f Vaisya 
mother) and a karani (Vaigya father + Slid ra mother). In 
later literature he is a caste below the Vaisya but superior to 
the Sudra. 2 He is a functional caste like the tahsaka and 
the dhaiiaia, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively 
in the Vedic literature, held as inferior to the drya orders. 
His further deterioration in social esteem is exhibited much 
later in the Pali texts quoted above. In the Khandahala 
Jataka he figures in a low series with the pukkusa and the 
icsa (VI. 142). 3 

1 Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the Vedic litera- 
ture the tahjaka or joiner appears in a low role 

1 Weber Indische Studten, 10. 12, 13 Hillebrandt suggests that the Abu 
tribe formed the basis of this caste, referring to their worship of Ihe Rbhus who are 
chariot makers par excellence Vedische Mylhologte, 3 , 152 f 

s In the ArthaSastra, the tathakar<i’& 13 a profession prescribed for the mired 
caste of \a 19 ya CHI. 7), but in the previous chapter, it is a casta name. 
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This ratliakara whose very appellation indicates the 
, „ function of chariot-building, became 

Crafts chanot build . 

mg and leather work associated in course of time with a new 
craft, that of working on leather. Probably this transforma- 
tion from a comparatively less to a more disrespectable 
pursuit took place in the Gangctic regions and probably this 
also explains the consequent deterioration in social status of 
the caste as seen in Pali literature. In the Majjhima 
the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot 
(rathassa nemira) is not a rathahlra but a yanalcara (I. 5). 
In the Jataka verses the metaphor occurs twice, — “just as 
the rathak&i a cuts the shoe according to the skin” (ratha- 
Uaro va cammassa pankantam upahanam, IV. 17*2; ratha- 
karo va parikantam upahanam, VI. 51). In the first, the 
commentary explains rathakara as enmmakam.- The com- 
mentary on the Petavattbu also explains rathahdrin as 
cammakarin (HI. 1. 13). But certainly there was no com- 
plete overlapping of the two crafts in the same caste, for the 
cammakara and the ratliakara are both mentioned side by 
side in the Milinda list referred to above. 1 

That the two were not identified is also proved by the 
Social staiuB enumeration of the cammakarasippam 

among the set of despised callings cited in 
contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation 
of a cobbler was held disreputable in all quarters. Manu 
assigns working in leather to the mixed castes of kardvara 
and dhigvana (X. 36. 49) : this Karavara again, is said to 
be begotten by a carmakara on a ntsada woman (Mbli. XIII. 
48. 26). 8 Pood offered by the shoe-maker is not to be 
taken by a Bralimana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trading 


Cowell and Boobs find a puzzle in this dnel function of tbe Rathakara and take 
refuge in the auggest.on that he might be the worker of wooden eloea. 

» According to Maun however, by a mjada man on a ra tdeha woman 
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in iron and leather is censurable (vi kray am lolmcarmanah, 
Xn. 295. 6f). 

The leather-worker's was a developed art. He did not 
make shoes only. He prepared Icather- 
*njhp. sac k holding a hogshead's weight (kumblia- 
kara-gahikam cammabhastam), 1 * * * * leather ropes and straps, 
shoes -‘big enough for an elephant,” and leather parachute 
(cammachatta) by means of which a hunter flies down a 
mountain (Jut. V. 45 f). He worked shields of 100 layers, 
of superb workmanship (phalasatam 8 cammam hontTmantl- 
sunitthitam, VI. 451). He is among the eighteen tenia of 
artisans who build a king's dwellings in Uttarapaucala 
(VI. 427), 

The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the 
medley of castes and tribes who either 
lnf r or race! ' because of their race or for low occupations 

remained outside the pale of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of mlccchd passed the procession of indigenous 
and foreign barbarians in the Epics, — the Pablavas, Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Kirutas, Clnas, Hun as and so forth. 
Sinful races who act like candelas, ravens and vultures are 
Andhakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Savaras, Cucukas and Madra- 
kas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and 
Kiratas in the North (Mbh. XII. 207. 42 ff). The Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandharas settled in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Among the Yona, the Brahmana and Sramana 
had no foothold in Asoka'stime (R.E., V.). Among them 
and the Kambojas, it is said in the Majjhima, there were 
only two castes, drya and ddsa (d'eva vanna ayyo c eva daso 
ca) and where a ddsa can be an ari/aandau drya a ddsa (93). 

1 Cf, the cammamahika or the leather Back used to carry earth dug out of a 

innoel (Jat VI. 432j 

* rbalasafappamanaip bahukhare kbadapetva roudubbavarp upamlacammarp,— 

Com ’ 


5S-J365B 
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The Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari, — the 
southern part of the Central Provinces and Nizam’s domi- 
nions. The Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces 
appear mainly in the north and north-east of the Andhras 
(R. E. XIII). 1 The Abhlras who earned notoriety as a 
tribe of robbers (Ram. VI. 22. 30 f) infested the western 
coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Artha&istra, the mleccha s figure as savage, barba- . 
rian tribes inhabiting the frontiers (VII. 10, 14; XII. 4). 
They are associated with criminals (XIII. 5) and the 
sardonic author finds in them a good recruiting ground 
for spies and agents provocateurs (I. 12, XIV. 1). 

To Megasthenes some of these tribes were reported as 
pigmies waging war with cranes and partridges ; to the 
author of the Periplus they are savage and cannibal races — * 
the Cirrhadoe the Bargysi, the Horse-faces and Long-faces 
who inhabited the North or the Himalayan valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as 
Mixed castes fifteen mixed castes (apasada) ascribing 

some particular infamous occupation to 
each of them. The elaborate regulations on these miied 
castes and their unmitigated denunciation would not have 
been necessary unless there was a real menace to the purity 
of the Aryan stock fiom connubial relations with non-Aryan 
tribes. Racial admixture was laid under the strictest inter- 
rod y.togroy of the wMion of Aryan Wood, 
relegated to all sorts of impure crafts and callings, were 
debased into the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


U. It. Ctindarkir * Aioi.a. 



CHAPTER IV 


Despised Ciunrs and Callings 


Tht nlr.Hppa U) B..hl m»V« 12) Cobbler <3> r«t«r «> l5) B, *“ 

(Cl Atrcb.tt-) Snake-cturoer (B| So.k. Sorter (0) rbjrmn 110) MiacoUaotoe. 
Vagrancy. 


The Suttavibhanga Piicittija enumerates the five low 
occupations as distinct from the five low castes 

Hlnam nama sippam nalaklirasippam kumbhaUarasippam 
pesakarasippam cammakarasippam nahapitasippam tesu tesu 
va pana janapadcsu onfifitam avnfifiutam hllitam paribhutam 
acittikatam, ctam IiTnam nama sippam. II. 2. 1. 

It would seem that for those who made their living by 
these trades there was no hard and fast line determined by 
birth. But on the other band the tendency is very clear for 
the son to follow the father’s craft. The association thus 
begun and the stigma laid on these crafts resulted in the 
course of centuries into complete identification of the era t 

with birth and the crystallisation of thorough-going and hide- 

bound castes on tbe basis of particular professions. 


2. The Basket-maker and 2. The Lcathcr-uorhcr 

That caste and profession were fast converging and 
assuming a common border-line is clearly understoo rom 
the enumeration of the mlakSra and the cammalara among 
the crafts after the vena and rathakara are cited to illustrate 
caBte groups. We have seen the annotator explain vena as 
nalakara (PvA.p. 175). The natahara works with vmn 
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or reeds. 1 So the rathalidra and the comma fra m arc used 
indiscriminately to denote tho leather-worker. 

3. The Potter 

The Potter made earthen pots with clay and the wheel 
just as in the present day in the villages of India (Jat. HI. 
368; Sn. II. 83 ; Mbb. XI. 3. 11 II). He made vases with 
various artistic designs painted on them (Jat. V. 291). The 
son generally followed the father’s trade (II. 79 ; IU. 376); 
but the mention of the antevasi and the ucariyo in connec- 
tion with this and similar petty professions implies that these 
were not necessarily hereditary (Jut. V. 290 f ; Dn. II. 88). 
The apprentice after learning the art from the master would 
certainly set up an establishment of his own or succeed to 
his master’s. 

The kumbhakdra is sometimes seen settled in villages 
outside city-gates (Jat. III. 370, 508). But he does not 
generally appear in very dark colours. The potter Ghatikara 
is a bosom friend (piyasakayo) to the Brahraana Jotipala, so 
much so that the two go to bathe together and the former 
even pulls the latter by the locks as an appeal to go to see 
Kassapa (Mn. 81). 


4. The Weaver 

The weaver was the pesnkara or the tantacaya hoth of 
which were synonjmous (Com. Yin. HI. 259). Some sort 
of corporate life or guild organisation seems to have developed 
among this profession. We hear of “weavers’ quarter’- 
(tantavifcatatthanam) in a nigamagama (Jat. I. 356) and of 

1 FAapnttS najakita... gangallre veloip opadbarenta, Jat IV, 318; nalakara* 
jelthaka •• pottena aaddhtn gantva tan veringomban chinditon arabhi, DhpA.I. 
177 Cl. Prince Kosa who enlists himself & s an apprentice to a ra^Xdra serving a 
royal house, makes a palm-leaf fan (talavantaip) w ,th pa.otioga npon it; Jit. V. 
291 f ; basket-makers wea« D g a mt-nalakari kilanjaiji cmanti, II 301. 
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"weavers’ street’’ (pesakaravitbi) outside a city (DhpA. I* 
424). Four weavers in Benares would divide tbe proceeds 
of their trade into five shares, taking one each and giving 
away the fifth in common on charity (Jat. IV. 475). In 
the Petavatthu Attkakatha eleven pcsakaras with a jeilha- 
pcsakara entertain a bhihJ:hu to cordial hospitality (PP - 42ff).- 
The pesaMra is loosely defined as a craft aDd as a fauna 
(DhpA. I. 428). He is presented with tbe kappaka, the 
nalakara and the Icumbhakara in a list of ordinary crafts- 
men (puthusippayatanfini) who maintain themselves and 
their parents and children and friends in happiness and 
comfort (Dn. II. 14). But his trade was not a lucrative one 
apparently because of the degradation of his race and craft 
(lamakakamma, Jut. I. 356). A weaver (tantavaya) dwel 
ing outside city (bahinagare) who was spreading the threa s 
(tantam pasareti) while her daughter moved the shutt e 
(tasaran vaddheti) even when he was caught with senile 
decay was considered-dhe poorest man in the city by Ma a 
kassapa (ime mahallakakale pi kammam karonti, imasmin 
nagare imebi duggatatara natthi manne, DhpA. I. p. 424). 
A samanera (novice monk) who is in love witli^ a weaver s 
daughter is thus questioned by her parents . tvam am e 
uccakula ti sallakkliesi. Mayan pesakara, sakkhissasi 
pesakarakamman katun ti ?’’ The love-lorn monk gallantly 
retorts : “ giliibhuto nama pesakarakamman va kareyya, 
nalakarakamman va, kin imina ?” ; and he obtains the girl 
and adopts the weaver’s trade (VbhA. 294 f). 

5. The Barber 

The barber (nahapita, kappaka) used to do shaving, hair- 
dressing, cross-plaiting, shampooing, etc. (massukarana- 

kesautthapana-atthapadatthapanadini sabba kiccani karoti, 

Jat. if. 5). His was a definitely dishonourable status. A 
court-valuer sneaks at a king’s miserly offer to his prognoses 
as a barber’s gift (nahapitadayo) and resigns (Jat. IV. 137). 
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A. barber after becoming a paccekabuddha addresses the 
king, his late master by his family name and the crowd is 
infuriated at such audacity on the pact of a Low- caste person 
whose occupation is clearing of dirts (hinajacco malamajjano 
nahapitapufcto, III. 453 ; II. 452) A barber asks bis son to 
give up his ambition for a Licchavi princess as hlnajacca. 
The contrast set forth at the introduction of a stoiy which 
recounts a similar fancy of a jackal for a lioness significantly 
reveals the depraved status of a barber ; be is the same to a 
loyal family as the jackal to a lion (II. 5). 1 

Was the barber’s a more respectable calling in farther 
west from the Gangetic plains *> In the Milinda list of 
crafts and professions he stands in company with cooks, 
smiths, florists, bathers ,etc. 2 This profession is not stig- 
matised in the law-books or in relevant passages of the 
Epics. A Snataka is allowed food offered by a barber 
{Manu, IV. 253) but not by other artisans (214-20). Even 
to-day his position is not very dishonourable and he performs 
important functions in the family ceremonies of the upper 
orders. 


6. The Acrobat , Magician and Dancer 

Acrobats, dancers and jugglers (nala-nartaka) -form a 
class by themselves. Very often these arts were combined 
in the same persons. They entertained citizens in the samajas 
. or festive amusements (Ram. I. 18. 18 f ; II. G. 14 ; 67. 9ff) 
'"'or roamed about exhibiting their skill (sippam dassento 
vicarati, Jat. 1.430; mayam vidbamseyya, £n. III. 141) on 
the highroad. 

Interesting specimens of this art are given. A man 
bora in a jumper’?, family (temgh.ina nataka yoniyam pati- 
sandhim gahetva) lived with Ins pupil on the display of his 

l T be royal barber io occas.onally seen in friendly mtercoarse with the employer 
iJ». 1.237; Vm. VII. 1«. 

5 Cf. Dn. rr. 14. 
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feat (laroghanasippam) which consisted in setting up anumber 
of javelins in a row and dance through them (ibid.). Else- 
where two magician natas show their tricks. One of them 
conjures up a mango tree, climbs it and gets himself chopped 
to pieces by the slaves of Yessavana. His accomplices join 
the pieces together, pour water and bring him back to life. 
The other walks into fire with his troupe and comes out 
unscathed when the fire is burnt out (Jat. IV. 324). 
Another conjurer swallows a sword 33 angulos long 
and of sharp edge, before a gathering (in. 338). The 
Artha6astra explains several magical tricks like fire-walking, 

- fire in water, breaking of chains, acquirement of invisibility, 
etc., many of these in a sham manner (XIV. 2, 3). 

These trades served as a wide channel for the wasting of 
the rich man’s money. In the Sigalovada Sutta (Dn.) the 
six dangers at a samajjS aie dancing, siDging, music, recita- 
tions, conjuring tricks and acrobatic shows (cf. Dn. I. i. 13). 

A prodigal son squanders paternal wealth of 40 crores on 
drinking, gluttony and debauchery and on jumpers, runners, 
singers and dancers (lamgbanadbavanagltanaccadini, Jat. II. 
431). But it does not seem that this money went to the 
pocket of the struggling man who was half an artist and 
half a tramp and who is uniformly portrajed as a wretched 
and despicable creature. The poor jumper who kills himself 
in trying to clear five spears instead of four which was 
within his practice (Jat. I. 430), the dancer who drinks t 
himself to death with all the earnings by bis performance in 
a fete (III. 507), the impoverished family of acrobats (nata- 
kakula) reduced to begging (II. 167) are typical representa- 
tives of a class living a marginal existence. Presumably tbe 
rich gamblers betted in shows run by a parasitic set of 
people with professional jumpers and sprinters. 

In the Milinda list of crafts, the natala, naccaha , lam- 
ghaka, indajalika, and malla come in a series on the wake of 
the matnsila and the majjika , — the butcher and the brewer. 
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cure snake-bites where Greek physicians fail (15), it is not 
impossible that his authority was merely echoing the Indians’ 
vaunting. 

9. The Physician 

The medical profession ranged from wide pharmaco- 
logical knowledge to quackery und sorcery. Megasthenes 
observes both the sides of the picture. He speaks of 
physicians whose most esteemed remedies were ointments 
and plasters and who "effect cures rather by regulating 
diet than by the use of medicines.” At the same time he 
notices 14 diviners and sorcerers...... who go about begging 

both in villages and towDB” (Str. XV. i. GO). 

The renowned Ayurvedic school at Taxila is a tribute to 
the development of medical knowledge. Jivaka, the cele- 
biated house-physician to the Magadhan king Bimbisara, 
received his education there (Mv. VIII. 6). The ancient 
teachers of medicology (tikicchakanam pubbaka acariya) are 
thus named : Narad a, Dhamraantari (physician of the gods — 
specialist in snake-bite), Anglrasa (versed in the charm of 
Atharvaveda against disease), KapiJa, Kandaraggisama, 
Atula and Pubba Kaccayana (Mil., p. 272). The parable of 
an expert physician and surgeoD (kusalo bhisakko sallakatto) 
who operates upon and treats a septic wound caused by 
weapon (Mil., pp. 110 ff ; Mv. VI. Iff) or a boil (Mil., 
>pp. 149, 353) or who can care a leper in advanced stage or 
** give the blind man bis eyes (Mn. 75) exhibits an 
advanced knowledge of pharmacopoeia. But as in all ancient 
culture groups, medical lore was vitiated with demonology 
and exorcism (bhutavijja, Dn. I. i. 21; bbutavejjam, Jat. 
III. 511). In the introductory story of a Jataka tale, even 
in the portion which is supposed to he later composition, a 
boy is advised to escape fiom a disease-infected house by 
digging a hole in the wall as the spirit of disease was 
supposed to guard the gate but not other parts of the house 
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(U. 79). Belief in spirits was not the only limitation to 
the science. The Vijayasutta of the Suttonipata exhibits 
some elementary knowledge of anatomy and ends by denounc- 
ing love for an impure thing like tlie human body (cf. An. V 
110). Here is perhaps a psychological factor which con-, 
duced to the relegation of pathology and surgery to the 
plebeian sciences. 

The art of healing was stigmatised (Mbh. V. 33. 4 ; 
XIH. 135. 14). Not only is a Briihmona prohibited fiom 
dealing in medicinal herbs (Mann, X. 86-89 ; Gaut. VII. 

9 ft; Apas. I. 20. 12), he is not tojake the food offered by 
the physician (Manu, IV. 211 ff; Apas. I. 6. 19. 15 ; Mbh._ 
Xn. 37 . 29 ff). Indra opposes the offering of Soma juice 
to the twin Adwins, for their profession had degraded them 
to the position of servants (Mbh. III. 124. 12). Manu 
assigns medical practice to the mixed caste of Ambasthas 
(X- 47). 

But however stigmatised, for a good practitioner it was 
not a poor profession, because people do spend for the 
impure filth of their body. By curing a patient Jlvaka 
gets 16,000 kahapanas and a servant and a maid-servant 
(Mv. VIII. 13). For curing the chief setthi of Kajagaba, he 
charges a fee of 100,000 (i b. 20). Nor was his status a 
degraded one. Susena the state-physician of the vanaras 
of Kiskindhya(RatmVI. 101. 43) eDjoyed presumably a quite 
respectable status. There appears to be an air of unreality 
in the unqualified damnation of the medical practice in the 
literature of the western districtsjin the Gangetic provinces 
at least, the profession as such probably did not suffer under 
any stigma. The position of the practitioner depended on 
his practice as now and ever. 

Miscellaneous 

The list given above is not exhaustive. In the Santi- 

parva appearance in theatres (rangavatarana), disguising one- 
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self in divers forms (rupopajivanam), sale of liquor and meat 
(madyamamsopajfvyanca) are among censured professions 
(295. 5f). A washerman, one who lives on the income of 
danciDg girls (rahgastrljlvinam), professional panegyrists 
and gamblers (vandidyutavidam) and singers and jesters 
(basaka) are among those whose food is forbidden to a Brah- 
mana (37 . 29S). ABrahmana is prohibited from selling 
salt, cooked food, curds, milk, honey, oil, clarified butter, 
sesame, meat, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, dyed cloths, perfumery 
and treacle (Mbh. V. 38. 5). To live by purveying lac, 
honey, 1 meat, 1 and poison is a curse (Bam. II. 75. 38). The 
Smrtis also give butchers, meat-sellers, killers and trappers 
of divers animals, trainers of animals, makers of, and dealers 
in weapons, smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, oil-pressers, 
ploughmen, artisans, mechanics, architects, superintendents 
of workers in mines and factories, engineers, washermen, 
quacks, tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, police-officers, mace- 
bearers, astrologers, soothsayers, weather prophets, etc., 
(Manu m. 150.63 ; IV. 84, 210-20 ; VIII. 65 f ; XI. 64 ; XII. 
45 f ; Apas' I. 6. 14; Gaut. XVII. 17 ; Va$. III. 3, XIV. 

2 f ; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 24, II. 1. 2. 13 ;Nar. I. 178, 181, 183- 
85; Vr. XXII. 3j Vis. XXXVII. 22f, 32, LI. 8, 10, 13-15; 
LXXXU. 7, 9). The stigma to some of these was only 
relative to the so-called religious caste while to others, t\e., 
where the subject is disqualified aB witness, it pointed to an 
absolute standard by which the economic iunctions oi society 
would be regulated. 

The professions assigned in the law books to the so- 
called mixed castes were ipse jure infamous. Guardianship 
of the harem is the appropriate function of the Vaidehaka 
(Com. Manu, X. 47 ; Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) 2 , management 
of horses and chariots (Manu, X. 47 ; Vis. XVI. 13), or 

1 Trade in honey and meat is censured also in Manu, in. 151 and in Jat IV. 361. 

* According to Vi 5? n “ keeping (dancing girla and ether public) tveroen and 
profiting by what tiny earn ” (XVI 12) 
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singing encomiums (Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) of the Suta. The 
Syogava is a carpenter (tb. 13) or net-maker (ib. 20). The 
Maireyaka manufactures wine and spirits (ib. 20). 

Evidently no rigid and uniform classification prevailed. 
The Vinaya passage quoted at the beginning of the chapter 
indicates that besides the damned five there were other 
pursuits despised in other countries. Standards varied in 
countries and among communities. Jealousies and predilec- 
tions played their part in mutual estimation of races. What 
was honourable at some place might be dishonourable at 
another. The whole of half-Aryanised Magadha was low in 
the eyes of the dwellers in the land of Manu, of the high- 
browed and sneakish udicca-brahmana keenly sensitive of 
hispedigree. The Sakyas and the Koh.i as regarded eachother 
as baibarous people pursuing customs opposed to their own 
seose of decency (Jut. V. 412). There was, further, a host 
of artisan classes who filled a wide range of middle position 
in economic condition and social esteem, — always however 
gravitating towards the bottom, — the smith, the carpenter, 
the garland-maker, the musician, the actor, the panegyrist, 
the buffoon, the drummer, the butcher, the brewer, the 
brothel-keeper and so on. 

Vagrancy 

■ Below the great estates of wealth and honour, outside the 
labouring classes, the despised castes aDd the despised 
callings, — the vagrant or the professional beggar completes 
the social picture. There was no flooded mass of starving 
unemployed ; and to many, beggary was a profitable busi- 
ness. Alms-giving being an acid test of piety, kings and 
merchants erected big charity-halls in the city wherefrom 
alms were distributed to thousands of people every day (Jat. 
in. 129, 300, 414; IV. IS, 63, 176, 402 ; V. 383 ; VI. 97 ; 
Du. XVII. i. 23).- Professional beggars multiplied fruit- 
fully under the shelter of indiscriminate charity and we hear 
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of beggar families (duggatakula, Jat. I. 238) as much as of 
an acrobat family or a wage-earning family. But the real 
problem of poverty was not solved, as it never can be, by 
private altruism. There were people with whom begging 
was the last trench m the battle for existence. With the 
disruption of the primitive agricultural and pastoral economy, 
with the growth of cities and aggravation of famines, in 
days when men sold their freedom for food, there were 
many who remained outside the reach of the benevolent and 
wealthy. The Jat aka verse refers to ' * those who begged for 
need” (VI. 502) 1 and it is not an unexpected fate for 
a disinherited Brahmana boy, reduced to destitution and 
beggary, to die helpless on the street (V. 468 ; c/. Therlg. 
122 ff). 


^Tbe commentary goat : TanibUkajaneiu kafici ekatp p , yicakam mi TihiUhi* 



CHAPTER V 


Class Basis of Social Economi 


The real India Subjects e character of canonical and court literature Material 
for peoples' history Comparative objectivity of popular literature 

Popular religion Aboriginal fetishism Aryan ele uectal gods Bymbolicil 
god9 Growth of sects and rituals Priesthood Tlis* to wealth and power Official 
and private bounties Corruption. Regular and secular clergy 

Kings and military lords Merchants Economic background of Buddhist 
heresy. 

Slaves and wage-earners Economic determinism in social gradation The 
parish — Ins position cir a tu the Saipghi Social contrast. 

Class compromise Immaturity of class consciousness Lower middle class the 
centre of gravity Exploited elements a composite body. Ignorance and subjection 
of the Sudra 

As the broad economic motives behind social and cultural 
ind.a of reality growth are unfolded before our eyes, we bid 
fait to the India of magic and romance, 
the India resounding with Yedic hymns, Buddhist sermons 
and Epic saga. The miracles wrought by the prophet, the 
carnivorous and the graminivorous living m fraternal 
embrace, the king forsaking nlstravijaya for dhajnmavijaya f 
the setlhi spurning his hoard like chaff and taking to 
p abbajja , — all melt in the horizon and we feel the hard 
ground of conflicts and struggles under our feet. We 
explore the economic content of India’s great spiritual 
culture — production and distribution of wealth, formation of 
classes thereon with interests essentially hostile beneath the 
external harmony of a priestly social philosoph} . 

To ascertain whether artha or paramtirtha was the 
Subjectivity ci cno* motive power of the cultural apparatus, it 
nival and court i.t.r. i s necessary, first of all, to examine the 
nature of India’s historical material. India 

produced no Thucydides or Tacitus. It yielded a plentiful 
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crop of canonists and theoreticians to prescribe the divine 
law and write sacred texts. They formulated their social 
doctrines in tune with the Brahmanist scheme of society. 
Their sacred institutes and canonial literature represent 
only the Brdhmanist scheme of society and not society 
itself. It has been long proved by Western scholars like 
Senart, 1 Fick and others that Indian society was never 
founded on the fourfold functional caste — the varndSiama — as 
punctiliously laid down in the Smrti and didactic literature. 
Brahmanas are frequently seen to drive the plough, feeding 
themselves on pork, fowl and beef, living on usury or fight- 
ing even better than the so-called Ksatriyas. The house- 
holder, instead of repairing to the forest at the age of fifty, 
is more often seen to cultivate the two middle vargas, — artha 
and kama. A society which observes the priestly injunction 
that women are gates of hell cannot produce women like 
Ubhayabbarati and Maitreyl. The king who is sobriqueted 
Sadbhagin — as the taker of only 1/G of agricultural produce 
as taxes — is frequently seen ruining the cultivators with 
fleecing demands and no less is the same king who is 
extolled as a veritable god on earth seen to die or leave his 
kingdom before the fury of his oppressed folk. 

These social pictures are not found in the Brabmanical 
sacred books. In fact India’s history is 
historj? f ° r peoples not to be traced in these canonical works 
nor in the panegyrics of pratastikdras 
maintained by kings to blow their trumpet. Even foreign 
visitors like Megasthenes, Fabien and Yuan Chwang wrote 
under the influence of these religious motives or of king’s 
court. The pulsating life of the endless mass of humanity 
that extended between the king’s palace and the ascetic's 
ubrama is not felt in court or divine literature. Thematerial 
for peoples’ life is to be sought in peoples’ literature. Fortu- 


* Lrj C«il« 4<tnt t'ljtdt 
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nately such popular literature is not so wanting for us as 
genealogical and chronological tables and diplomatic and 
nnlit try records. Of course even this literature could not 
completely escape the tamperings of compilers with idealistic 
motives 

The remarkable difference between the canonical literature 
of Brahmatm and that of Buddhists is 

CooJpiratire obf&ctJ . . , 

vitj ot popular iit®ra that the former s vehicle w«h a savant s 
ture language, the latter’s vehicle was a more 

widely spoken language. Buddhist philosophy and practice 
exhibit some advance from Brahmanism towards equality 
and democracy in their monastic organisation and theories 
of state. This explains why the Pall works give insight 
into popular life more than the Sanskrit The social life of 
commoners in the countryside with their sorrows and 
pleasuies, their feuds and fellowships expresses itself in 
colourful stories, — in rhymes and verses. These unmoti- 
vated, spontaneous effusions reflect clearly the beliefs, 
manners, customs and means of livelihood of the masses. 
The stories of the Jatakas are such folk-talcs accumulated 
through centuries, in the lips of the commoner. They are 
presented by the compiler m a casual, parenthetic manner 
only with the interpolation of the Boddhisatta motive. 
Sometimes this motive does not colour the incidents which 
hive absolutely no bearing on the moral. The current of 
popular literature sometimes fade and dry, showed itself 
again in works like the Paiicatantra, Hitopadeda, Katha- 
saritsagara, etc Even the Puranas and the great Epics 
sometimes afford glimpses into real human life beneath the 
crust of poetic artistry and idealisation. 

With this literature as our sources we have to appraise 
Popular nil-, on the P laoe of religion and the form of reli- 

gion in the life of the masses Every 
religious faith may be divided into two compartments-one 
CO— lliC5B 
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is theology, the other rituals. Theology and philosophy is 
the concern of saints and logicians ; the rites and rituals are 
the peoples’ affair. As in any other country, in India also 
it is seen that in the early stages of corporate life, man, 
„ , instead of bravely facing the ordeals of 

nature, lost his nerves before the unknown; 
from ignorance came fear, from feaT propitiation and deifica- 
tion of the unknowable. Whatever was beyond the ken of 
knowledge and comrol became mystic and divine, a ready 
answer to all queries was available in -animism. The only 
escape from danger was fetish- worship. In stones, in 
animals, in trees, everywhere the aboriginal Indian tribes 
scented the existence of gods, demons and fairies ready to 
pounce upon the unwary. 1 Between these animal and totem 
divinities of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes and elemental 
and astral divinities of the Aryans, there is not much differ- 
ence. Indra, Agai, Pavani and Varuna are symbols of 
Arysn elemental forces beyond human control. 

The cultivator who had no mechanical 
devices to cope against the vagaries of the monsoons, fell to 
propitiating the god of the rains. Unable to grapple with 
the furies of fire man worshipped Rudra, to stop the 
onslaught of storms and floods the air-god and the water-god 
had to be appeased. The professional priest now stepped in 
to bank upon the superstitious veneration and fear of the 
people. Between the scared man and the ‘remorseless god, 
he intervened with the much-needed charms and simples, 
magics and amulets. Gradually the original elemental gods, — 
the brood of savage ignorance and folly were nursed into tbe 
brains of the intellectual to 'grow into full-fledged super- 
natural gods, each symbolising a particular virtue. Rudra, 
the fire-god became Siva, haunting tbe crematorium — the 
ideal of sacrifice and renunciation. The rain-god became 

1 Ample traces of these are available in the JStalas and in Sooth Indian liters 
tore and inscriptions 
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the king of gods — conqueror of demons, the symbol of order 
and righteous government. Kali represented power, Vi§nu 
love and preservation of life, the custodian of d/au vital. 
0 , , These gods with their respective virtues 

nituhstn became the stock-in-trade of different 

religious sects. The hostility among the Saiva, Sukta, 
Vaisnava and Saura were sedulously perpetuated by the 
man-god who stood between man and god. Rooted in the 
vested interests of the intermediary, popular religion spread 
new offshoots. A paraphernalia of rituals and ceremonies, 
distinctive marks of different sects, — hostility between the 
faithful and the unbeliever were the crop of this new deve- 
lopment . 1 Thus popular rituals which at the beginning of 
economic struggle was confined to an instinctive devotion 
begotten of fear, ripened in the course of the rise of a new 
economic class into multifarious rites and practices, divisions 
and conflicts. 

Of course the works of savants contained the gospel of 
unity within many, of concord of the divers, of godhead 
above the gods. But the riddles of theology or speculative 
knowledge are not our concern. We are concerned only 
with peoples' rites and peoples’ religions which are the 
direct products of the struggle for existence, — not with that 
mystic core of religion which is reserved for the wise and 
the learned. 

It iB also admitted that there were sages who cast aside 
The Puesthood vvealth and fortunes and spent their life to 
unravel the mysteries of the universe. In 
ancient Egypt and Babylon and in Medieval Europe we see 
the wealth of the nation accumulated in temples and 
churches and monasteries, that taking advantage of this 
wealth and human failings, the priest captured the supreme 


* Inscriptions down from the tune of the Guptaa and observation of the Chinese 
pilgnm »to W the multiplicity 0 f secl3 rJtBaIa wfucb dmd6d _ 
Buddhist and Brabm apical communities. ' 
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power of the state and lo defend this 'diunc property 
agJmst unbelieving and heretical interlopers, reicllcd in all 
sorts of intrigues, bloodshed and treason It is true that 
the Indian picture is not blackened with such deplorable 
savagery pnctiscd in the name of religion But caen in 
this sacred cradle of spiritual culture, the worldly and secular 
priests far out numbered the renouncing anchorite,— the 
dliammadluaia, I iila/atila and kuhal atapasa grew like mush 
rooms a ! around (Jit r 375, II JOG, 147, III 137, 310, 
541 Mbh XII 120 8, 158 18 f , Art!. I 11; 

he treasury and garner of the monk swelled with the 
Rue to wealth and Produce of the brahmadeya and (lcratra 
"IT _ aDl ’ sucl1 l,ke Property assigned to him free 
Evcr f’ wliere Br ihmanas are seen enjoying tax free 

crons h U,CC '‘‘ ent ° fll ' 0US ' ,ndSOf /nmas - Producing food 
ops by means of the oa and the plough and gangs of 

kl “n” rh am ' llV ' ng lLc po " er aml oploodour of 
8 °r sometimes the roicnucs of whole lots of ullages 

of renlemsl Br,hman:,s b > ro ^' Warier, the burden 

rest o T ^ ' eS ° 8 “ PS ' n “ 1C r0 > al trC!ls ''0 WIs on the 
what retur PC ° P “s ^ U " S ,n ' cstmcnt of Public money 

It most a fe r eCe, ' eSfr ° m the E rabmana? 

’V afe "' co " pl let’ of royal eulogy (Jat V 23, 481), 

272) or n° n f° 3 dream an<1 lnler P re talion of omens (Jat I 
SXZZ “ 71 ” for| tie propitiation of 

sod sooiet, ^Tbo Sa ” ,urllier Poisoos 10 stale 

1 Du m 1 1 Iv , 
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hereditary (Jat. I. 437). As the sole exponent ot canon law 
lie sat in the hall ot judgment and extended his power to the 
wider regions of civil law — of vyavtihciTd and vinicclittyQ 
and not infrequently traded with his judicial decisions 
(hiiicakhudako, kutaviniccliayiko, Jat. V. 1, 228; VI. 131). 
Sometimes he flattered the conquering zeal of the king so 
that in the whole of India “he will become the sole king nod 
I the sole ho lsepricst” (ekapurohita, -Jat. m. 150) All the 
while the recipient of bhogagumas and brakmadeyas in- 
creasingly invested his wealth in commercial ventures or 
following the fourfold Vaidya pursuits of agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade a id usury grew into a multi-millionaire (asiti- 
kotivibhavo) capitalist interest and basked in the sun-shine 
of the court. His daily pension from the king amounted 
to 100, 500 or 1,000 lahapanas (Mn. II. 163; Sn. I. 82; 
Dhp. 204 Com.) He is seen in the role of great magnates 
sending 000 wagons from East to West (Jat. IV. 7; V.471). 
He is seen to multiply his wealth sailing with cargo and 
slaves and servants to the Far Eastern Islands (Jat. IV. 15 ; 
cf. VI. 208). He is seen to function as king’s treasurer 
(Jat. I. 439 ; E. I. IX. 33. iii). As the cult of Mammon 
grew among the traders in religion, megalomaniac bounties 
became a fashion with their roy il patrons and proteges. 

The gifts of brahmadeya imposed by priesthood on 
Private ana official tem P° ral authority by cajoles and threats 
bQ ' mt ? conduced to a rapid concentration of land 

in the hand of secular Brahmanas 1 who are so prominent by 
their landed wealth in folk literature, although in didactic 
pieces cultivation of laud is assigned exclusively to Vaidyas. 
Private munificence vied with the royal. An early Brahml 
inscription in Mathura records a perpetual endowment by a 
lord out of the monthly interest whereof 100 Brahmanas 
should be served daily (E.I. XXI. 10). From a single day’s 


1 See supra, pp 31f 
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itinerary, a Bralimana begs sufficient money to buy slaves 
male and female (Jat. III. 313). 

Nor was the Buddhist saitigha immune from the corrup- 
„ . . ting influences of gold. The Karle and 

Corruption and abusi u u 

Nasik Cave inscriptions show how the 
extravagant bounties of Saka princes flowed indiscriminately 
into permanent endowments to Briihmanas and to the 
saingha. Ku^ana inscriptions from Mathura tell the same 
story (E. I. XXI. 10). The Buddhist monasteries are so 
often found overflowing with gain and honour (labhasakkara) 
'like five rivers’ (Jat. I. 449; II. 415; III. 12G; Dh’s Com. 
on TherTg. 92 fi), which undermine their ascetic purity 
(Mn. 7G, 79). They maintained slaves and servants u r bo 
begged alms on their behalf (Jat. III. 49) or served as 
gardener or went on shopping errands. 1 Female slaves and 
dancing girls arc seen in the BrTihmanical (E. I. XIII. 7 A) 
and Jaina temples to serve or perform, for gods and their 
mortal agencies. The superintendent of female tcmple- 
slavfcs enters into the listof temple officials (E. I. XIII. 7A). 
They “ are frequently represented on the Buddhist monu- 
ments as exhibiting their art at festivals.” 2 Instances are 
not rare of sages falling from virtue as a result of surfeit 
from lay people (Jat. V. 162), nor of people entering into 
the cloisters for comfort and lucre (I. 311, 340). Parents 
would choose for their boy the monastic life as the most 
comfortable means of a livelihood (Mv. I. 49). In the 
words of Mahamoggallana himself there was a vast number 
of deceit! ul tricksters (satha. mayavino) who took to pabbajifa 
not for belief but for livelihood (asaddha jivikattba ; Mn. 5). 
The whole set of disciplinary rules laid down by Buddha 
throughout the Vinaya-pitaka reveals in fact a desperate 
effort to resist the rush of self-seekers and criminals in the 


1 Mr* Rbjs Davids J B k S , 1901 p 663 

J Buhier Epi 5 rap Jus Iitdtea, n 24 
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samgha and to stamp out corruption and luxury which 
public liberality constantly impinged upon it. 

Inscriptions in Karle and Nasik Caves, those from the 
time of Kaniska and Huviska (E. I., VIII. 17 f) and those 
in the Sanchi Topes are a sad commentary on the monastic - 
vow of poverty. Out of the 285 votive inscriptions from 
Sanchi as many as 54 monks and 37 nuns appear as donors. 
“They must have obtained by begging tbe money required 
for making the rails and pillars. This was no doubt per- 
missible, as tbe purpose was a pious one. Butitis interest- 
ing to note the different proceedings of tbe Jaina ascetics 
who according to the Mathura and other inscriptions, as a 
rule, were content to exhort the laymen to make donations 
and to 'take care that this fact was mentioned in the votive 
inscriptions.” 1 

The argument may be put forth that the brahmadcya 
„ , , and immunity from revenue accrued not 

Brahmanas, tegular _ J 

and secular to all Brahmanas but only to irotriyas or 

those who studied the Vedas and performed sacrifices thereby 
performing some social duty. The Santiparva indeed care- 
fully demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be exempted, 
from secular Brahmanas who are to be fleeced with taxes 
and forced labour. But is theie any recognised hallmark of 
piety ? The ^trahmauical works themselves show the 
priests haggling 'and bargaining for their fee (Sp. 29. 124f ; 
c/. Arth. III. 14; Jat. I. 343 ; HI. 45), They were 
organised exactly on the lines of industrial guilds and laws 
are laid down for the division of their earnings (Mann, VTTT. 
210, 206; Nar. III. S). The Bali literature, especially the 
Jatakas, show that the recipients of brahmadeya gifts of 
land as those of labliasafcjfurn in the Buddhist Order were 
not devoted spiritualists. Even if ft be accepted that wealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 


1 Biihler, Epigraph Jndica, TT 7, 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant out- 
flow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his ruin. 
At any rate, the state became the poorer and had to lay its 
fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 

The pseudo-religous caste had not the monopoly of power 
and privileges. The other estates were 

MiUtar; lords. to 

aligned with them on identity of interests, 
known in the DharmaSastras as the Ksatriya and the YaiSya. 
Although proofs are Jacking of the existence of a group of 
hereditary military castes under the general name 
of Ksatriya, still there is little doubt that there was a class 
of nobles who cultivated the arts of politics and war and 
occupied certain high posts of government. With the 
expansion of the king’s family his kinsmen were absorbed 
in this class as generals, feudatory lords, governors and 
bureaucrats. Or, in the case of oligarchical tribes like the 
Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Vj-jjis, the Mallas and later on the 
Rajput clans, the so-called Ksatriya caste divided the tribal 
land among themselves. With land they monopolised 
political power. Their much-belauded republican govern- 
ment was confined to the rajahulas ; — the samanhis, 
upariijas, amutyas and other underlings enjoyed that much 
of wealth and power which their masters condescended to 
spare for them, and the slaves and hirelings 'who formed the 
majority in the state cultivated lands, gave their life in 
battles to defend their master’s interests and obtained food 
and clothing or wages up to or more often below their living. 1 

Side by side with this class rose the class of merchants ; 
M»rcan(ii* magnate* proprietorship of vast landed estates w’ent 
un ^er the grip of capital. The tircsthls 
d»d not stop with sending fleets loaded with cargo to Java, 
Sumatra and the Eastern Archipelago; they also cultivated 


1 Sfotujira, j> 2a. 
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vast stretches of arable land by means of gangs of slaves 'and 
hirelings and thereby attained to the topmost rung of the 
economic ladder, familiar as asitikotioibha.vo. Like the 
gdmabhojaka and the Brakmana magnates, the setthi 
accumulated huge quantities of grain which he cornered in 
times of scarcity and which thus gave him a sinister 
influence in society. He represents f ‘a crosscut through the 
ancient system of castes, a plutocracy perpetuating itself as 
an aristocracy." 1 The setthi and the industrial ga/na were 
powerful economic interests which had large influence in the 
policy of the state and which no king dared to defy. 
From this community was filled up the high 'post of 
financial adviser (setthitthana) which presumably deter- 
mined the economic policy and functions of the state and 
which often tended to he hereditary (Jat. I. 231,248; III, 
475; IV. 62 jV. 384). As owner of eighty crores he is 
found highly esteemed by king and by citizens and 
country-folk alike (rajapujito nagarajanapadapujito) . As 
Fick says, the setthi, by virtue of his immense wealth, 
became indispensable to the king, as we find him constantly 
in his retinue. 3 

As in Europe of the 18tlr century it is seen that the 
economic content of democratic movements was the struggle 
of the rising bourgeoisie to seize power from the grip of the 
firmly entrenched clergy and nobles, so the 
o?DudJhisro* ck8rcinn(J ideal of Buddhist republicanism was the 
replacement of the Brahmana priesthood 
by the sctffcts and gahapatis and tbeir royal allies. Against 
the Brahmapical pretension to supremacy explicit in the 
fourfold caste order and asserted in many legends like that 
of ViSwamUra, the K^atriya aspirant to Brahmanism and 
that of ParaSunlma, the destroyer of Ksatriyas twenty- 
one times all over India, the Buddhist works give precedence 

1 Wuhbara Haglunt, Inin Old ani .Yens, r 1T2. 

* Op. eit. p. 168 
61-1SC5B 
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to Khattiyas over the Brahmana, Gahapati and Sudda and 
very often bursts into vigorous denunciation of 'the 
Brahmanas with their sacrificial rites and sordid motives 
of gun. u The IChattiyas are superior, the Brahmanas are 
inferior,” so says Gotama (Arabat$hasutta, Dn., cf. Jacobi: 
Jainasutras, pp. 225f). “ The superior position of the 

Kbattiyas in the Eastern countries and the corresponding 
decline of Brahmanical influence present themselves tO'Us 
with irresistible necessity when we study the Pali Litera- 
ture.” 1 “ The prevalence of merchants and traders 
{in the Sauchi Ins ) seems to indicate, what indeed may he 
gatheied also from the sacred books of the Buddhists, that 
this class was the chief stronghold of Buddhism.” * The 
seltlu and gahapati were tlie principal tax-paying class* 
and so had their axes to grind against the Brahmana 
exemptees swelling with wealth. The economic background 
of Buddhist heresy is the combination and revolt of the 
two powerful class interests — the military and the mercan- 
tile — against the old monopoly interests of Brahmana 
priesthood. 

The mercantile interest served the sanigha as lay 
upusahas, built them caityas and stupas, fed them with 
choice delicacies and lose to powei and position. The long 
feud with Brahmanism at last terminated into a compro- 
mise. The setthi and gahapati had their position acknow- 
ledged and with their purpose served, they let down the 
Buddhist and shifted their bounties and allegiance to the 
Brahmana. Inscriptions horn the time of the Guptas 
record this change. 


l Ibid , p 5G and the following pages for references For the history of the 

be ^ een tbe two R G. Ma.umdar : Corporate Life, 

pp 366-72 Also infra, p 60S 
* Buhler, foe. ctt. 

, P ‘ 79 ‘ F ° r the * narked leaning to aristocracy m ancient 
Buddhism see OldenWg ; Buddha, pp. I55ff 
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, Thus the upper classes appropriated national wealth and 
political power. The slave and the 
Slue &na hireling. whfl w ; th their toil built the 

edifice of civilisation and prosperity remained the deprived 
and despised underdogs of society. They were employed 
in gangs for the service of the rich. The slave was like his 
master’s cattle. He had no juristic personality nor 
property. The male slave is seen to work on hire to feed 
his master, the female slave is seen to warm his bed. I 
sometimes they were treated well, it was in the same wa> 
as the owner cared for his cattle from his own interest or 
from prolonged association. The servant working for a 
wage or for share of profit had not the same luck. In 
most cases he was denied a living wage and a square mea . 
This landless proletariat remained at the lowest rung of t le 
economic ladder. The lawgivers and politicians did not 
spare them the barest amenities of life. 

The three aristocratic classes into whose hands concen- 
trated national wealth form the dwtja 
group-the impoverished Am class form 
,lchl the Sudra group.’ Of the so-called 

Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaifiyas many were impoverished 
by the shufflings of fate and relegated to the plebeian class. 
Brahmanas and gahapatis fallen from fortune appear as 
poorest farmers, artisans aud hunters. In literature, sacre 
and profane, they appear with despised callings of quae s, 
king's orderlies, wood-cutters, petty traders and craftsmen 
and in every conceivable role. Scions of royal race defeated 
in battle or dice or victims of court or palace intrigue are 
seen to be reduced to begging or to slavery. The canimer 
cial magnate whose caravan was plundered by rigan s or 
whose cargo was sunk in the ocean bad to live by servin a 
others. Mahakacchana illustrates the equality of castes by 

> link the indiscriminate w ot ,Da 

f&drararna, „ 
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pointing out the uncontroverted fact that any one of the 
four castes, if he can become rich, may employ another of 
even superior caste to serve him as slave (Mn. 84; Suk. III. 
369-75). Against Senaka’s contention that i( wise men 
and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service to the 
wealthy, although they be high-born and he be base-born,” 
Bodhisatta has to take his stand on the next world to prove 
the superiority of a poor sage over a wealthy fool (Jat. VI. 
356ff). The cant confession is made in the Mahabharata 
that wealth confers family dignity while poverty takes it 
away (III. 192. 21). Social precedence was thus deter- 
mined not by birth but by wealth. Thus the priestly 
caste theory which was sought to be foisted on society broke 
down under the inexorable -pressure of material circums- 
tances and gave place to hostile classes belonging to different 
economic categories. 

Aligned with slaves and hirelings was another class, — 
The Mieccha the low castes and low crafts who under 
the general brand of mieccha were 
degraded even below the Sudra. The pariahs pursued arts 
and trades which the society could not dispense with but 
which repelled the sophisticated sense of refinement and 
culture. The Pah works testify that they lived outside the 
village gate and city gite, i.e., in isolation from civilised 
society. The habitat assigned them by the lawgivers was 
the hill and forest or the cremation ground. Tree is to 
be their shed, iron their ornament and pariah arts their 
profession (Manu, X. 50; Mbh. XIII ' 48. 32). They 
exposed themselves to any length of corporal punishment if 
they defiled with their filthy presence the air and water in 
the vicinity of their superiors. They were denied the great 

honour and privilege enjoyed by the slaves and serfs, that 

of serving their masters. 

It is true that the door of the samgha was open to all 
these people excepting the slaves. But they are very seldom 
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seen as members of the Order ; firstly, beoause the homeless, 
condition was often a reaction from 
{be P w£L? cUure f ° r surfeit of wealth and power which these 
people were totally denied ; secondly, 
because the poverty and degradation which was their 
habitual lot did not foster that high enlightenment and 
spiritual consciousness which actuate monastic zeal. 
“ Judging from their isolated and low position which 
excludes them from all communion with the Aryan people 
and as a consequence of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life the actual existence of such holy men is 
extremely doubtful.*- 1 * * They were at least rare. 

The pronounced social contrast between the two classes 
is expressed through the familiar Pali phrases * maha- 
bhogakula^ and 4 daliddakula,’ 4 sadhana,’ and 4 adhana,’ 
r sugata/ and 4 duggata,’ through the lamentations of 
Social contrast Galava (V. 106. 11) and of Yudbisthira 
(V. 71. 25f) in the Mahdbbarata that one 
destitute of wealth is a wretch, that there is no virtue for 
the poor, that wealth is an essential contributory factor to 
the cultivation of virtue. In the Pali passage quoted at the 
beginning of this Book, ignorance, low birth, poverty, 
vice and purgatory form an unbroken chain, while wisdom, 
pedigree, wealth, virtue and heaven constitute a set of 
counterparts going together. This is not an isolated passage 
and recurs almost verbatim throughout the canons (Mn . 93, 
96 ; An. II. 85 ; Sn. I. 93 ; Pug. IV. 19). Virtue thus 
tended to be a monopolistic concern of the upper orders with 
ample leisure and ample wealth ; and in the preservation of 
this leisure and wealth they ultimately made a caricature 

1 Pick, op. cit , p 61. 10 among the 259 authors included in the anthology of 

Thersgatha and 4 out of the 73 m the Therfgatha come from the ranks of the poor and 
despised: actor, pariah, fisherman labonrer, slave, trapper. ' poor family,’ etc , * e , 

about 4 2 p c. The bulk coma from Brahmaijia and aristocrats and a few from among 

the artisans fParamitthadfpamh 
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of "virtue which poisoned tb6 social organism and led to 
metamorphosis and decay. 

These are not to deny that this social inequality was not 
a3 glaring in India as in other ancient cultures. Glass 
differences did not assume those horrible 
i d di a an d else where and destructive proportions in India as 

they did in ancient Rome, Greece and 
Egypt and later in France and Russia. That implacable 
hatred between the Patrician and the Plebeian, the perennial 
and seething disaffection of the helots always ready to burst 
and explode the Spartan state and the enslavement of the 
whole people below the Pharaoh with bis priesthoods and 
entourage in the land of the Pyramids, — these scenes are not 
witnessed in India. It is an interesting subject for 
investigation why class conflict and class consciousness did 
not mature in this country. 1 

The chief reason is that the zemindary system could not 
develop in ancient India. The freeholder was real master 
of his arable and homestead land. The small fanner 
defrayed his expenses cultivating his own land ; in the eyes 
Circumstances of law he was qgual with the great 
promise f cl i? “he" landowner — the asittkotioibhavo kutumbiko 
lower middle class. who employed slaves and serfs to cultivate 
his fields. Generally he had no fear of losing his property 
except in cases of famine or a natural calamity. Ordinarily 
he remained in hereditary enjoyment of his patrimony unless 
he pitted himself against the powerful and defaulted in the 
payment of revenues. The gamabhojaka was not a zemindar 
to whom land was farmed ; he enjoyed the revenues of and 
ruling powers in his bhogagaroa but • not ownership and 
usufruct. 2 The independent small freeholders and craftsmen 

1 Class struggles were rare but not altogether absent though evidences are 
lathing. The EtmrU revolt In the reign of UahlpSla in Bengal Is a positive 
instance. 

* fee supra, Bk. 1, Cb. ni. ‘ ’ 
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may be termed the petty bourgeoisie of ancient India who 
from tbe last few centuries are being gradually declassed 
and levelled with the proletarian mass. This middle class 
formed tbe majority distributed over a wide range and 
this class of lower Vaisyas held tbe balance between tbe 
Sudra and Dwija classes. Society was a complex hierarchy 
r and because the centre was heavy, poise was maintained. 

The second point to note is that the exploited elements 
in India were never welded into a homogeneous mass with 
the consciousness of a common class 
. interest. It is seen, even now that the 

Savara discards the Candala as an 
untouchable as much as he is himself hated as a low 
caste by the Brahmana. The exponents of divine will have 
created and perpetuated this division among the hinavanas 
with masterly skill. The slaves and hired folk too could 
not combine with the pariahs, — they could not even develop 
a communal consciousness among themselves. The reason 
for this is that they were not numerically stroDg like the 
slaves in Rome and Egypt and they lived scattered and 
distributed in different localities. We have no dasaguma 
or bhalikagdma as we hear of candalagSma or nesadagama. 
The latter lived in villages of their own. The slaves and 
wage-earners lived with their masters or were scattered in 
their several sheds. The slaves were not always treated 
inhumanly and felt the family ties of their masters ; so 
discontent did not spread sufficiently deep for violent action. 
The wage-earners had no means to organise, no facilities 
to build guilds and unions like iren I, samgha, pupa, etc., 
as the skilled artisans used to do to safeguard their interests. 
They had no fixity of dwelling and fixity of terms nor - 
any security of service. Standing between vagrancy and 
starvation, eking out a miserable existence by any chance 
engagement, this mass of unskilled labour was thrown 
. entirely at the mercy of the employer. 
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The third leason is that the lower classes were not given 
access to the secrets of knowledge which gives confidence 
and voice of protest to the inarticulate 

3 Tha Sudr» kept k 

ia ignorance coder For a Sudra it js sacrilege to prolane the 
t r 3t iastras with his inquisitiveness From 

the earliest traceable times, these people were kept m dire 
ignorance The holy mantra was constantly dinned m their 
ears that their only path to salvation was through service of 
the higher varnas Whoever bad the temerity to question 
this authoritarian system or to strike at the closed doors of 
knowledge had no escape from the inquisitorial vigilance of 
the Brahmana and the retribution which it brought. The 
legend of Sambuka, a Sudra hinavarna who dared to 
perform Brahmamcal rites and who for this inexpiable 
offence forfeited heavenly bliss though killed m Rama’s 
hands is only a case in point. The Sudra and MIeccha 
were never allowed to think and feel their position on earth. 

Thus it is that the multi-caste society, compartmentally 
divided, integrated the parts The mechanism of class 
collaboration was a slowly built process The oldest books 
hark back to the existence of only one varna, that of 
Brahmana or Deva in the dawning era of generation (Rv 
10 90 -5 , 10. 121. 1 , Bi Up. 1 4 10 11; Mun Up 1. 
1) This primogemal carna or um-caste society existed 
only duung the figment of Satyayuga recalled to emphasise 
Aryan solidarity and the bliss that was yet to be conquered 
against the hostile surroundings of the time. The selfsame 
literature present a two-caste society, emerged, not irotn a 
split of the primogemal body but from the impact with 
another body or race, viz , the Anaiya, Dasyu, Sudia or 
Asuia (Rv 1 5 1 8,1 103 3 , 1 117 21 , 1 280 8; 3 34. 
9 , 5 28 4,6 22 10 , 7 6. 3 , 10 22. 7f , Av 19 62 3 ; 
19. 7 8 1, Bi Up 3 3 1) This is not class war but a 
war between two families of races, the aboriginal Asura or 
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DSsa on the one hand, the aggressor Deva or Arya on the 
other. 1 

The two-uarno war fought for the possession of the 
heaven, the earth and the seas, for the charms of women, 
greed of wealth and lust of power, legendised in innu- 
merable l bathos and gathas, was later attenuated into the 
esoteric doctrine of struggle beween the soul and the flesh, 
the sentient and the obtrude, the sattia and the tamos 
This symbohsation of the devasura legend was no doubt an 
after-thought, inasmuch as the Asuras sometimes beat the 
wisdom of the Devas and the Devas acquire the secrets from 
their rivals by methods not very sattvic 2 The spiritual 
antitheses of aryabh&va and dasabhdva were moulded into 
the synthesis of brahmabhava , — ‘ sarv6 varna brahmana 
brabmajaSca sarve 1 (Sp. 318 89), 'sarvam khalvidam 
brahma sarvam brabmamayam jagat ’ (Ch Up lH XIV 1) 
But the social antitheses found their synthesis not in monism 
but in pluralism The casteless or classless millennium was 
an idea, never a reality The two varna system gave way 
to a complex hierarchy* the Xrya ramifying into three vamae 
which were interwoven into countless sub castes and mixed 
castes. The Brahman remained a cosmogomcal and an 
ontological conception, it never became a social entity It 
did not regulate the social attitude of the so-called Brahmanas 
and the- privileged classes. The theism of Brahmavidya 
accordingly remained at the apex of the social pyramid. 
The popular religion of polytheistic and pseudo-theistic 
cults permeated the body and^the base 

1 The Rg veda is replete with references to this protracted socio-caste struggle 
“ ViSwBsmad elmadhamanindra dasyun vilo dasirat^no rapradaatalj, 5 28 4 
Lord Indra l You have deprived these Daeycs of all merits You have made the 
Dasa people blame worthy Again, 

' Akarmadasynrabbi no am antra ranyabrato amanusafc tvam tasya m traban 
vadbar dasasya dambhays,’ 10 22 7f We are surrounded by Dasyus, averse to 
incantations having other vows and dehumanised Oh bller of enemies 1 Kill these 
inflated Disas 

* Eg, Kaca, son of the divine sage Bfbaspati, steals the secret of elixir 
(Mfijlvaul ndfi) from the Asura , S g e Sokra by ingratiating with tbe latter s daughter 

f3— 13S5B 
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Material Background or Indian Culture 

So the pet patriotic tradition of a super-mundane Indian 
culture does not stand the test of the scientist In the 
process of historical evolution, hard material facts are 
exposed with crude reality On scientific analysis the 
glorified missionary and cultural enterprises beyond the 
Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal reveal similar social forces 
as worked behind the European migrations to Africa and 
Asia in the last century or recent Jewish exodus from 
Germany under pressure of the Nazis 

The abundant instances of sea voyages in the Jataka 
stories all relate to commercial ventures in the Eastern 
Islands or to even baser economic motnes 1 * The early 
diplomatic exchanges between princes were very, often 
accompanied by the exchange of some rare agricultural or 
commercial goods It has been held on good authority that 
most of the embassies from Tamil kings going with tribute 
to China were merely trading expeditions on joint account 
of the ambassador 3 The gi eat trek to Java from- north- 
western India was a part of tbe process of Saha migration 
which was stimulated by the anarchical conditions of 
northern India and by the comersion of the Bay of Cutch 
into a salt desert accompanied by the diversion of tbe rivers 
that watered it. The *de f eat of the white Huns by Sassa- 


1 Oca of them nstiate» bow a wbo 6 settle nent of carpenters consisting of 1 000 
farol'tes took contracts for louses and fu»m ures— bjt after taking a large advance 
failel to do their job Harassed by thetr creditors they built a. ship and slipped off 

*t dead of night with their funiljt* into tbe ocean IV 159 

* J H A 8 1669 pp 490 B 
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nians and Turks, in the latter half of the 6th century 
intercepted their retreat northwards. There were military 
pressures and defeat from the Maukharis of Knnauj. These 
were followed by the Turkish advance from the north and 
Arab raids both by sea (637) and through Persia (650*60), 
the overthrow of the Buddhist Saharais by their 
usurping Brakmanist minister Cbach and his persecution of 
the Jats, — a senes of incidents which explain a steady 
outflow of norlh-Indians southward from the ports of Sind 
and Gujarat which was stimulated by the tradition of Javan 
prosperity. 

Prior to the ninth century from when the decline of 
Buddhism stimulated large-scale migration of the faithful 
from Bengal and Kalinga to the Eastern Islands, 1 the 
commercial intercourse of the Buddhist merchants set the 
stage for missionary undertakings and later for assumption 
of political supremacy. 2 In the memoirs of Chinese 
pilgrims the great Bengal emporium of Tamrahpta appears 
as a conspicuous Buddhist settlement. Iudo-Chinese 
religious intercourse beginning from the 4th century A.D. 
was preceded by flourishing Indo-Chinese commerce from 
the 1st century A.D. This commercial and colonising 
activity as well as religious intercourse simultaneously 
reached their height in the time of I-tsing who records the 
itinerary of sixty Chinese pilgrims and bears witness to 
prosperous Indian colonies in the Archipelago and the 
East Asiatic coast which served ns convenient halting places 
for missionaries. 

So the spread of Buddhism in the far East with Indian 
art traditions, the dhammaghosa and the dhammavijaya are 
ultimately traced to the political and economic circumstances 
of northern India and neighbouring countries. 

1 Bombay Qizetteer, Vol. I, p 493. 

* Col. Ph»yre : History of Burma Race. 
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The political intercourse between the Caesars and 
Kusans as recorded by Roman historians is explained by the 
fact that ** their commercial importance as controllers of one 
of the main trade routes between the East and the West 
made the friendship of the Kusans or Sabas who held the 
Indus valley and Bactria a matter of the highest importance 
to Rome .” 1 These commercial transactions brought arts 
and ideas m their train. Roman astronomy, Roman 
coinage, Roman art traditions which inspired Indo-Bactrian 
plastic art at Gandhara, all flowed through the streams of 
Roman gold. 

Thus the noble cultural heritage of Greater India dissolves 
into a tneheu of material forces operating under the 
inexorable dictates of Nature. Royal fury, foreign 
invasion^ embroiling debts, loss of wealth and lust of gold, — 
these motive forces set peoples and races on move. They 
only carried with them a gilded layer of Indian lore and 
Indian cultural traditions, the social and cultural values 
which were impregnated by the class-characteristics in their 
own country. Literature and art leflected this class stamp 
of society. Like literature, art was divided, though not 
very sharply, into two schools, — the royal art executed at 
Sarnath, Karle and Nasik and the folk art carved at Barhut 
and Sanchi. The wide activity of the guilds in spheres 
legislative, political and cultural and their importance 
recognised in all theoretical works, shows the magnitude of 
economic influence. In the rise and fall of Empires, the 
same immutable laws were working. The great dynastic 
interests were supported by the rise of the Brahmana and 
the Setfbi on one hand and by foreign invasions on the other 
which threatened big properties and vested interests. In 
the rise and decay of religions the same principles are 
revealed. It would not be gratifying for the Holy Buddha 


* Bomfc.j G»ntker, Yd. I, put I, p. 490 , 
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to find his immortal message reduced to a medley of silly 
superficial rituals. He would not be flattered at his devotees 
worshipping his nails and teeth instead of practising the 
four vijjiis and the eight maggas. But such is the irresistible 
march of history. Bereft of the economic interests which 
called the Buddhist message to fight the existing order with 
their arms and wealth, Buddhist mission died as a religious 
force m the country and was transplanted into foreign 
countries with a new and congenial economic setting. 

* artha eva pradhanah ' so says Kautilya ; artbamulau hi 
dharraakamaviti (Arth. I. 7). 



appendix 

The Date or the Artha^stra 

The controversy over the date o! the Artba&isfcra attribu- 
ted to Kautilya lias of late tended to subside and scholars 
with rare exceptions are complacently building their theses 
upon the theory of Vincent Smith and Shaniasastri 
assigning the work to the 4th century B.C. The plea to 
bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by Jolly in 
the introduction to his edition of the ArtbaSastra and by 
Wintermtz id the third volume of the History of Indian 
Literature has had no wide acceptance and was weakened 
by the refutation of Sbamasastri aod N. N. Law. In an 
article in the J.R. A. S., 1929 (pp. 77-89) it was shown by 
another scholar that the comparison of certain expressions 
and passages m the ArthaSastia with ASvagbosa’s Buddha- 
carita on the one hand and with Aryasura's Ja.takamu.la and 
the Lamkavatarasutra on the other placed the book with 
tolerable certainty between the beginning of the Christian era 
and about 150 A.D., or at most 250 A.D. In the Political 
History Df Raychaudhuri 300 B.C. and 100 A.D. are taken 
as the upper and lower limits. Without any pretension 
to speak the last word on the subject a few clues to the 
chronological mystery may be gathered which expose the 
4th century theory to considerable amount of criticism and 
incline the balance of evidence in favour of the 1st century 
after Christ. 

The priority of the Artha^astra to the Smrtis of Manu 
and Yajnavalkya has been sought to be proved by compari- 
son of their social and political systems. This is based on 
the false assumptions that the theories in the ArfchaSaetra 
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correlate to facts and institutions without fail and that 
there was absolute uniformity of beliefs and practices in 
Magadha and the Brahmarsidesa or land of Delhi and the 
Eastern Punjab where the sacred institutes were born. 
The points of analogy moreover aie not less if not more 
outspoken than those of disparity. As between the Artba- 
sastra and Manu, Yajfiavalkya and Narada affinity is very 
close with regard to the laws of hire and contract, of debt, 
deposit, witness, gift, stolen property and ownership ; 
robbery, defamation and intimidation ; assault, marital rights 
and proprietary rights of women and inheritance. Manu 
and Yajnavalkya attest the fixing of price of merchandise. 
There is also similarity nith Manu on the existence of 
piivate and communal ownership of land side by side, 
-acceptance of a day’s work from common artisans in lieu 
of taxes, salt aa a royal monopoly amoDg other things (land- 
grants dating from the time of the Sataviihanas frequently 
confi[m that salt was a royal monopoly under their rule) 
and reference to the Magadha among mixed castes. The 
argument that the Arthadastra knows only four kinds of 
slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put forth 
from oversight for the Artbadastra distinctly refers to the 
0 ) udaradSsa — born slave, (2) kritn — purchased, (3) ahi- 
tah'a — acquired by mortgage, (4) sskrdalmadhdta- — voluntary 
_ enslavement, (5) dandaprcnjiUa — enslaved by court-decree, 
(b) grhajuta — horn in the house, (7) daydgata — acquired by 
inheritance from ancestors, (8) dlwajahrta — captured in 
war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that slaves might 
be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified (labdba- 
krltanam auvatamani). Thus the Artbadastra list is wider 
than Mann’s (V1H. 415) and embraces almost all the 
varieties cited by Narada (V. 26-28) only under more 
numerous sub-heads except a few which may have been 
later development. It is most unsafe to derive chronological 
conclusions from comparison between tistra literature which 
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not only ignore facts on many instances but represent 
theories and institutions of a much earlier age than the one 
when they are composed. Still the closer resemblance of 
the Artha^astra to the later dharvia^astras than to the earlier 
dftarma&itras of Gautama, Bodhayana, etc., cannot be left 
entirely out of account. 

A conspicuous example of this analogy iB found in the 
currency system described in the three types of literature 
and in Pah works. 

Commenting on Suttavibbanga, tbe Parajika, 11-16, 
Buddkaghosa says that in Bimbislira’s time in Rajagaha : — 
1 Kabapana = 20 masakae 

1 pada «= 5 masakas 

1 Kabapana — 4 padas 

This kahapana however, he warns, is the ancient ritla- 
kah&pana not the Rudradamaka — a depreciated standard 
adopted and followed from Rudradaman’s time. 

Sanputta again in his commentary on the passage of 
Buddhaghosa, explains that this Rudradamaka is f of a 
' nilakahapana. 

From a comparison of the weight of the silver dharana as 
given by Mann, Yajfiavalkya and Visnu and of the Rudra- 
damaka kahspaxLa it is found that they bear the same ratio 
in weight as the nilakahapana to the latter, so that the 
' dharana and the nilakahapana may be identified denoting 
the same class of silver coins. 1 It is to be noted that while 
Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts retain the term 
karsapona for silver as well as copper coins, Manu, Yajfia- 
valkya and Visnu reserve kdrsapana only for copper coins 
and invent the separate term dharana for silver coins. 
Probably the Pali term nilakahapana was devised to remove 
this source of confusion. 

1 See C D. Chattel's article on Numismatic Data m Pali Literature to 
B G. Law's Buddhistic Studies, pp, <24 fl. 
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Now the Ariba^astra agrees with the later law-books in 
this respect. Its silver coin is dharana and its copper coin 
kdrsaparia. It also agrees with Manu 2 Yajnavalkya and 
Visnu in respect of the prescribed weight of the standard 
gold and copper money, — the suvarna and the pana or karsa - 
papa — but differs as regards the weight of the standard 
silver coin — the dharana. This difference may he easily 
accounted for. / The prescribed weight of dhararia in the 
Arthasastra closely approximates to . the prescribed weight 
of the suvarna and pana the margin being explicable By 
the fact that since the weight of the gaurasarsapa and 
the gtinja or krsnala might slightly vary in different parts 
of India, the ratio between the two given in the Smrtis 
may not be the exact standard. It seems that the author 
of the Arthasastra aimed at a currency reform whereby the 
same weight standard could be prescribed for the three 
classes of coins like many other projected reforms in other 
spheres of administration. 1 

Shamasastri claims that the karsapana which according 
to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent 
to 16 mdsas, indicated the Arthasastra’ s equation of 
1 suvarna or karsa to 16 masas. He has confused 
between the weight standard of karsa (to which conformed 
the standard gold coin suvarna) with the silver money called 
karsapavta. In the Artha^astra’s table 1 larsa— 16 masas 
=80 gufl/as or krsnalas (or raffs) according to Smrti 
nomenclature while a karsapana weighs 56 grains or 32 
hrsnalas.® The karsapana of Patanjali may of course be 
identified with the dharana of the Arthasastra which is 
equated with 16 silver ?«asas. But this equation is repeated 

C. D. Chattcrjj, op. Oil., pp. 423 ff 

5 The average weight of the Rndradatuaka lahspana or old silver punch-marked 
coins fa 42 grain* Therefore I «»fa*cXdpana=i~-i gm. =32 irjnalas or raft*, 

J rati being approximately to 1'75 grs 0. D. Cbatterji. op ctt., pp. 423 ff. 

63 — 13G5B 
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with Mann (VII. 135-36), Yajfiavalkya (1.354) and > i?nu 
(IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respects the author 
of tho Arthafistra may have merely lined up with con- 
temporary Smpti literature without caring whether the 
system descrihcd prevailed in his time actually or only in 
tradition ; or the system may have been revived from tho 
1st century A.D. 

The st m da rd gold coin in the Arthn£istra is suvania 
winch in earlier literature is nijho, iafamfina and hr?tiafo 
and in later ones dinftra. But no chronological demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the a u earn a and the din&ra. 
T!ic dinara never became a standard token com all over 
India though it is found here and there from the 1st century 
A.D., while on the other hand the siiaarna continues to be 
the standard as late as in Qsava data’s Nasik inscriptions 
equalling 35 karfftpanas. Thus the mention of surarna as 
standard gold coin places the Art halls tra positively later 
than the stage when the nuka was the current coin as 
represented in the Epics and the Jutakas, but not necessarily 
earlier than the 1st century B.C. when the dindra began to 
obtain currency in parts of India. 

The comparison of tho political and social theories of 
the Artha&istra with the fragments of Megastbcnes bespeaks 
a similar wrong mode of approach towards the chronological 
problem as its comparison with the legal injunctions. A 
political philosopher is no historian. Had Kautilya been 
the maker of the Maurya Empire and founder of the 
dynasty as well as the author of the monumental treatise 
it is of course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and Megastkenes’ testimony agreed 
in many details over them. But Megasthenes differs no 
less than he agrees. He refers to a good war-practice that 
crops and lands are not destroyed by belligerents • the 
Arfcha^astca definitely enjoins such devastation (IX. I). 
His affirmation that infliction of injury on royal artisans or 
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, evasion of municipal titho entailed death sentence is not 
found in the ArthaSastra’s penal code — which is more 
akin to that of Manu and Yajnavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes on writing, on famine and on usury though 
faulty, contain an indirect truth which substantially mili- 
tates against the Arthasastra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismissed on the 
score of the rashness of Megasthenes’ statements the obser- 
vation on non-existence of slavery is adduced as tallying 
with the liberal rules of the Arthasastra on slaves. But in 
the Artha^astra’s time there were mleccha slaves who are 
summarily passed over, but who obviously far outnumbered 
the arya slaves and for whom there was no mitigation. 
Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a statement 
without knowledge of facte and consequently of no worth, or 
the mleccJia slaves must not have been so numerous in his 
day aB in the .time of the Artba6astra. 

Megasthenes and archaeological excavations show that 
Pataliputra was surrounded by a timber palisade and 
an outer ditch. The Arthasastra is much against the use 
of wood because “fire finds a happy abode in it" and wants 
-three ditches to be dug round a fort (IL 3). 

The supposition that the Arlhagastra reflects pre- 
Buddhistic society does not stand in the face of the clear 
reference to stupa (XIII. 2) and to the Sakyas and ajlvikas. 
The proscription of these people along with the hldra and 
the pravtajita (III. 10) in ceremonials devoted to the 
gods and the manes is characteristic of the movement of 
Brabmanical revival which is held to have begun from 
about the time of the Sungas. The use of the word £akya 
to denote a bhiksu is of special significance. We do not 
come across such use earlier than in Kusan inscriptions 
where the word Galcyabliiksu is commonplace 1 and later in 
the Divyavadana.. 

1 For reference*, see Epigrephia Indies, Vo). X, p. 22 2. 
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So far for the weakness of the 4th century theory. There 
are positive evidences of more weight winch point to the 1st 
century A.D. 

The strongest point in support of the post-Christian 
origin of the Arthagastra is the structure of the text. It is 
striking that it not only expounds a methodology of treating 
a subject which is foreign to earlier works but actually and 
scrupulously follows that methodology (tnntrayukti). The 
medical treatise of Strata which is assigned to about the 
2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nettipakarnua and 
Petakopadesa belonging to about the 1st century A.D. follow' 
the same order and expound it just in the same manner. 
SuSruta in particular agrees with the ArthaSastra in defini- 
tion and even in the number of the tantrayukiis which is 32 
(Uttaratantra LXV). The nomenclature is also the same 
except that for the ArthaSastra's ‘ vpamanam ’ and 
* uttarapafcso * Su§ruta substitutes ' anekanta ’ and * nirnaya ’ 
respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea but 
in many cases also in language. A few parallels may be 
quoted. 

Artbagastra Sugruta 


1. Yam-artbam-adbikrtyo-cyate 
tad-adbikaranam. 

2. Sastrasya prakarana-nupur- 

vi-vidhanam. 

3. Vakyayojana yogah 

4. Samasa-vakyam-uddesah. 

5. Yyasavakyam ntrddegah. 

6. Yad-anuktam-arthad-apad- 

yate sa-rthapattib. 

7. Ubhayato-hetumanartlia- 

samsayah. 


Same. 

Prakarananupurvya-bbihi- 
tam vidhanam. 

Yena vakyarp yujyate sa 
yogah. 

Samasa-kathanam-uddeiah . 
Yistaravacanam nirdde£ah. 
Yad-aklrtitam-arthad-apa- 
dyate sa-rthapattih. 
Ubhaya-hetudarsanam 
samSayah. 
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Artha^astra 


Susruta 


8. Yena vakyam samapyate sa 

vakyadesak. 

9. Paravakyam-aprati- 

siddkam-anumatam. 

10. Atisayavarnana vyakkyanam. 

11. Abkipluta-vyapakarsanam- 

apavargah. 


Yena padena-nuktena 
vakyam samapyate sa 
vakjagesab. 
Paramatam-aprati- 
siddbam-anumatam. 
Atisayopavarnanam 
vyakhyanam. 
Abkivyapyapakarsanam- 
apavargak, etc., etc. 


That Susruta’s definitions are a little more elaborate and 
precise is easily explained by the improvement undergone 
in a few intervening decades. It may be noted that later 
literature do not formulate but simply follow the method and 
in them its divisions evolve and multiply as for example in 
the Samhita of Caraka which follows 34 sub-divisions 
(Siddkisthana, XII). 1 

The reference to Cina in the Artkagastra is a distinct 
pointer to an age much later than the year 249 B.C. when 
the Ts’in dynasty came to rule in China whence the 
name Cina was introduced in India. The significant name 
appears in no Indian literature of proved earlier date. The 
earliest Pali reference to Cina and Cinapatta occurs in the 
Buddhavamsa and the Apadana (I. 34; 406, 14), the two 
Pali compilations that were not included in the canon 
earlier than in the 1st century B.C. The instances in the 
Epics are evidently later interpolations as is further proved 
by the different readings in available recensions. To parade 
their geographical and racial knowledge the pedants of a 
later age introduced the Clnas, the Sakas, the Yavanas 
(sometimes even the Romakas and the Parasikas) and other 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with the 
indigenous barbarians who existed from an older time and 

* boe li. M. Barna : Old Brdhmt Inicrtpttons, p 2S5, 
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had place in the original text. These Clnas inhabited the 
borderlands along the Bahlika, the Tibetan •valleys and the 
Pragjyotisa and possibly implied the Mongoloid races per- 
colating from the Himalayan ranges or the people who 
acknowledged some sort of suzerainty under the Chinese 
empire (Itamayana, IV. 44. 12-14 1 ; Mahabharata, II. 26. 9; 
51, 23; III. 176; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin 
as well as woollen textile and fabrics of jute and silk 
in which they specialized along with the people of 
Bahll (pramana-raga-sparSadyam bahli-cina-samudbbavam 
Aurnanca rankavailcaiva patajam Utajantatba, Mbh 11.51. 
26). In the Artba&stra Samura, Cinasi and Samuli are 
skins procured from Vahlava which according to Bbatya- 
swaml is the name of a country on the Himalayan borders ; 
and the silk and jute fabrics have become famous Chinese 
luxuries in Indian market {tiya kauseyam cinapatta£ca 
clnabhumijS. vyakhyatah II. 11). This is reminiscent of 
the verse in the Buddha vamsa, XXIV. II, which runs as : 

‘ pallunnam cmapattanca koseyyam kambalam pi ca.’ 
The statements of the Mahabh§rata, the ArthaSastra and 
the Buddbavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 
approximately the same age which in the case of the 
Buddbavamsa cannot be earlier than the 1st century B.C. 
From Chinese and Indian sources it is definitely known that 
this flourishing intercourse between China and India began 
from the dawn of the Christian era. 

No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese sandal 
as ‘ parasamudraka * (II. 11, Bbattas warm's commentary). 
In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea of which the date is 
conclusively fixed near about the 6th decade of the 1st 
century A.D. and in Pliny’s Natural History which also 
belongs to the same century, Ceylon is referred to as 
Palisimundu. 1 Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as 

1 For tbo identification of P&rasamudra with Palisimundu nee Bajchandhuri's 
note in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII 
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Taprobane. The same name is Been in Anoka’s Edicts. 
The Ramayana, however, knows it not only as Tamraparni 
but also as Sinihala and Lamka. Had the name Rara- 
samudra been in vogue in the time of the original compo- 
sition of the Ramayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire 1 * it would most probably 
have been used by the author of the Epic. The*Artha£astra 
is thus acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in 
the 1st century A.D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthasastra are a constant 
source of menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. 
Villages and agricultural operations are protected against 
their interference. They supply militia to the royal 
force and are alternately wooed or intrigued against by 
kings. They serve as state banks and by means of 
sinister cartels and cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the ireiii s into an incalculable 
political and economic force is suggested to have been a 
later development by a comparative study of the earlier and 
later Smrtis and post-Christian inscriptions. In Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya the cartel and corner systems are found 
in full swing, an unwholesome factor in the market raising 
and lowering price by their machinations. The banking 
function of the bent s referred to in the Arthasastra (V. 2 ; 
VII. 11) is characteristic of a later age of thriving money 
transactions and speedy circulation of capital, and the 
earliest evidence we have of such operations is in Usavadata’s 
Nasik Inscription assigned to the 2nd century A.D, 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya (V. 2) appears 
in the ArthaSastra and in Rudradaman’s Junagadh Rock 
Inscription but in no revenue or fiscal list of earlier litera- 
ture or inscriptions. 8 [What is more striking is that this 
levy is Mentioned in the ArtbaSastra without reference to 

1 Winlermtz • Ilutory of Indian Literature, Yol. I 

* n*jch«trdhnn • Political Ilutory of Anetent India, EJn„ p 8. 
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any controversy by the author, a levy on the justice of which 
there might well be some dispute. It may have been that 
the Sakas first introduced it and the earlier teachers were 
strangers to the tax or the distinct name by which it was 
known. 

The ArthaSastra inaugurates the important system of 
specifying dates in terms of regnal years and months, 
fortnights and days of an official year (Rajavarisam mSsah 
pakso divasaSca vyustam II. 6). * But so far as the written 
records of Asoha hitherto discovered go he has nowhere 
mentioned the dates m terms of the year, month and day. 
It is m the Kusana records that the dates have been stated 
for the first time in terms of the regnal year, and in that 
of the month and the day of an official year, cf. * Deva- 
putrasya Kaniskasya sam 5 : he 1 di 1.* The specification 
of the date in term of the regnal yeaT, and the month, half- 
month and day of an official year as enjoined in the Kautiliya 
Artha^astra is a convention which is met with for the first 
time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Rudradaman 
(A.D. 150) * Rudradamano varse dvisaptatitame (72) 

MargaSlrsabahulapratipadayam ' . . . . The convention once 
established was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions.’ 1 

In the state contemplated in the Arthagastra Sanskrit is 
the official language. It is almost an established fact that 
from the time of the Maurya Empire right up to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era various forms of Prakrt remained 
popular and official language while Sanskrit was confined to 
the cultured few. This is suggested by coin-legends and 
inscriptions 2 as well as by the rise of the two famous 
grammatical works, that of Patafijali in the north and that 
ol Sarvavarman in the south who moreover preludes bis 
book (Kataatra} by quoting an anecdote to illustrate how 
ignorant even the kings had become of the sacred language. 

* B M. B&nia. * deofeo Edict* *» Netc Light, p. 75 . 

* 8eo Rhj* Davids Buddhist India, pp 134 36,317-18 
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The grammatical works heralded the revival and populariza- 
tion of Sanskrit to which tho Arthaiastra is a clear 
testimony. 

The Arthaiastra shows intimate acquaintance with the 
Puranas and with Epic literature not only in its main plot 
hut in many of the subsidiary BkhyBms such ns those of 
Nala, Vfitupi, JIundavya, Dandakya.etc. and in the theories 
of tho great preceptors and theoreticians who are represented 
therein. As pointed out by Jolly most of the authorities 
in the field of political and social sciences quoted in the 
Arthaiastra figure in the Mahiibbarata and these warn 
against fixing the age of its composition as high as 325 B.C. 

These are not to deny that the Arthaiastra contains much 
that must be thrown back to the 4th century B.C. or much 
earlier. As has been pointed out already, this is the general 
characteristic of {Sslra literature that they present an ideal 
rather than real state of society and often pass earlier 
opinions as their own. Unlike the Manava Dharmaiastra 
the Arthaiastra seems to be the composition of a single 
author but it does not follow that all he wrote was his owd. 
In fact, ho acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, a loDg 
list of whom frequently appears in the book. And in the 
process of taking from earlier authorities with or without 
acknowledgment theories and practices crept in the text 
which did not belong to the author’s time. 

It is tempting to synchronise a great treatise like the 
Arthaiastra with tho foundation of the biggest empire 
of ancient India. But the chicanery and intrigue, the 
ruthless police methods, the nightmare of sedition, the 
unscrupulous uso of poison and women reflect not the 
formation of a stable empire, rather its bankruptcy and 
decadence. The vicious theory of circles of states speaks of 
the mitsyanyciya or primitive anarchy among bundles of 
independent and semi-independent statelings each with 
unlimited territorial ambition coalescing and splitting with 

C1~1S6SE 
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kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness to allies and disrespect for 
treaties hetray an absence of political morality which evoked 
scathing denunciation from Bana the representative poet of 
another empire. The political philosophy of the Artlia- 
sastra fits not so well with Mamya imperialism as with an 
age of turmoil when local principalities were dissolving in 
internecine war. 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan 
authorship in later literature may be this. Kaufilya or 
Canakya or Visnugupta may not have been altogether a 
fictitious figure as supposed by Johnston 1 and Jolly. 
He is known both to the Brabmanical tradition of 
the Mudraraksasa and Visnupurana and to the Buddhist 
tradition of the Mahavamsa and Mafijusrlmulakalpa. 
But had he been the man behind the throne the 
historians of Alexander who wrote not solely upon Megas- 
thenes' record but utilized plenty of materials now lost to 
us — Justin, Quintius Curtius, Arrian, Strabo and Plutarch 
for example, — would not have dismissed him with silent 
indifference while naming Candragupta and A r anda. 
Shamasastri fails to note that no literature earlier than from 
the 4th century A.D. mentions Kautilya or ascribes to him 
either the destruction of the Nandas or the composition of 
the Arfcba&istra or even quotes from the book. The 
Milindapafiho, a work believed to be compiled about the 1st 
century A.D., speaks of Nanda, his general Bhaddasala, 
their great battle with Candragupta and of the heavy carnage 
on both sides but not a word about Kautilya. Probably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmanas during the zenith of 
the revivalist movement under the Guptas and it was sought 
to prove that the king, a Ksatnya or a Sudra, was a mere 
proteg<5 of the Brahmana chancellor. The claim was 
bolstered up by the ascription of a masterly digest of 


1 J R A V , 1920, 
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political science to his authorship. The real author who 
hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was forgotten, 
liberally borrowed from earlier savants among whom 
Kautilya or Canakya was one and may be, the chief, just aa 
several other collections of political maxims were issued 
under the name of Cunakya held or supposed to be a crafty 
politician of antiquity ; and this may be a plausible explana- 
tion of the social and political institutions of widely 
separated ages reflected m the floating doctrines incorporated 
systematically in the book. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 46 L. 29. The king is received by gramanls along 
willi a gras, pratyeaasas and sutas who keep the guest house 
ready with food and drink (Br. Up. 4. 3. 37). 

P. 76 L. 11. Flesh of the ox is prescribed directly in 
the BihadiLranyaka Upanisad (6. 4. 18). 

P. 90 L. BO. Earlier literature speaks of 10 kinds of 
cereals (dh&nya) grown m rural areas, viz., vrihi, yava, 
tila, mdsa, arm, priyangu, godhfima, masura, khalva, 
Ichalakula (kulattha) (Bp. Up. 6. 3. 13). 

P. 361 L. 4. According to Associated Press news of 
19th June, 1945, more than 100 silver punch-marked coins 
belonging to the 4th century B.C. have been found in the 
Gorakhpur district and acquired by the U. P. "provincial 
museum. 

P. 482 L. 10. The Upanisads give an earlier glimpse 
into this epic rivalry centering round the issue of animal 
sacrifice. The priestly and orthodox party upholding animal 
sacrifice had their stronghold in the Kuru-Paucala country* 
the heterodoxy led by the Ksatriyas was ascendant in the 
eastern countries of K.Isi, Kosala, Magadha and Videba 
which are in the Satapatha Brahmana forbidden lands for 
the pure Brahmana of the Northern Aryan extraction. 
The Brahmapas there, it is said, had lost their dignity 
because of submission to the Ksatriyas. In the Byhada- 
ranyaka and the Chandogya, Brahmana sages are represent- 
ed as defeated in philosophical disputes with, or as learning 
philosophical truths from Ksatriya kings. The culmination 
of this hostility on ideological plane is seen in the court of 
Janaka at Videha where Yajnavalkya, a Brahmapa of the 
East had a hospitable seat to defeat in polemics the orthodoxy 
of the North and establish his thesis of Brahma vidy a. 
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Gandhira xx, Ilf, 168, 171, 227, 286, 
289r, 291, 302, 492 

Qai ges 3 53 12 66 85 93, 156 171, 
176 178, 180 223 286ff 301, 3*3 
Garland maker 161, 205, 236 249,368 
Gautama Dharmasntra svui, 496 
on gmld law* 2377. 258 
„ partibili'y of land 21 
„ rate of interest 340 312 
„ taxation 118, 127, 133f 827 
Gaulamputra Soloborm 19, 341 
Gaya 287f 
Gedrova 214 f. 302 
Gcdami xv 3, 8, 12 286 
Goda ix, xv, 18, u5, 80 83, lOOf, 147, 474f 
Gold xvu, 191, 2173,234, 290, 303, 311, 
314 327, 330, 341f, 346, 354, 357, 
359ff 

Goldsri jth 161,194, 199, 232, 234, 243, 
282 

Gopa 47,75, 119 128, 136, 379f 
Gofh. Gosfht 6d 59,184 
GrSmarjddha 42 186 
Grass cotter 205f, 250, 267, 273 
Greek influence vm xvff 
Guild 27, 41,167 2313,2565. 299, 365, 
370,372 4E0f, 492 
bark 334 r, 347ff 
laws 2373, 241f, 389, 479 
as municipal power 188 
Gums 94, 200, 2146 

H 

Hsrappa 153 
Hastmipur 290 

Hathtgu n pba inscription xvni, 12, 33, 
103 188,140,172 
Hawker 254, 338 
Bemp 94 

Herd man xv, 11, 35, 54, 6311, 74, 181, 
313 4295, 449 
Herodotus x»n. 217. 220 
Himalavas S3. 211, 2133. 2183, 223, 226, 
290.’292, 8111, 490 £02 


Htnajiti, see Pariah 
Hmaitppa, see Crafts, low 
Hirailfia, Hiranya 14, 131, 134, 327, 360 
HiranyavahS, Erannoboas 219 
Hire, rates & terms 66, 383, 391f, 394 
Hned labour xvi 23, 35, 57, 63, 130, 410, 
4243, 453, 487 

Hiuen tsang 30, 32, 69, 78, 165, 169, 
176, 178, 227, 441 472 
Hoarding 10 1, 332, 337, 346 
Horse, medium of exchange 332C 
price 266, 269 
royal monoi o!y 67f, 322 
sources and species 2103, 329 
worsi ip of 81 f 
Horne building 201f 

Hunter 10f, 62, 67, 71, 88, 97, 107, 195f, 
343,438 4463 
Huttska 359 


Ikfumati, Oxymagit 93, 213, 290 

Indrap astha 161 175 

Indus 33 9, 156, 178f, 215, 219,206, 289, 
291 300,302,314 

Interest rates of xvn, 297; 834f, 338, 340f , 
350. 411 

Iran 7, 289, 291, 301f, 320 
corns o f 354 

Irrigation 9, 22f, 54f, 58, 87, 1003, 120, 
145 

I tsiDg 178, 491 

Ivory, Ivory work 74, 196, 199, 212f, 235, 
241, 244, 326,330 


J 

Jaigir system, see Revenue, transfer of 
Jamuna 172, 175, 292, 301 
Janaka 167, 508 

Janapada 6, 11‘, 106, 162f, 295f. 289, 292, 
SOI 

Ja'atandha 163 
Jalaka vi3, xn, xixf, 163, 473 
Kul&vaba 41, 43, 49r, 410 
Nunafa 22f> 424 
Eurt/tfhamma 121f 
on amaceas 3703 
, Faranaji 165 
„ Cflinpa 162 
„ caravans 255, 294 
„ corporate life 493 
,, cow worship 8lf 
,, currency 362, 498 
,, deposit 346f 
,, dishonest dealings 283f 
„ famine 96f 
, hired labourer 432 
,, irrigation 104 
„ Mtlht’i 167 
,, ownership of land 153 
, price rates 2(*63 
,, prostitutes 388f 
,, robber gangs 3883 
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J3Ma (ccntd.) 

00 shipwreck fill, 811 
„ sis re ril, 4001 1 
,, ipecnlathe trade 25 Of, 259 
„ U cation 5if, 1213, 142f 
Veiflft ICO 
„ tillage lottl SSfT 
Jits 379, 9)2, 9)7, 4001 
Jtte cana 15f, PC. 1C3 . 261, 272, 800 
/tjffcola 41, 60,185,2-10, 212.258,293 
Jeweller/ 150, 301, 395, S00f, 231,2071, 
253, 826. 372 

Jicaka 16, BC, 163, 382,412,466/ 
JopglerCD, SSI, -139, 402/ 

Jot lice Itii, ICf, 41 f, 45, 60, 55, 2S93 
Jnte 23, 602 


King (confd.) 

price-fixing 270f. 831 
respoBuhlitf of 300!, 1103, 13 Of, 319/ 
unfair receipts 133, 276, 282, 472 
A’trflfo 10, 213f, 216,219, 467 
/Toft i/o 23 f, 179, 871, 424, 469. 480 
Kotala,'jo!o it, si, 11/, 2, 40, 62, 452, 
603 

cities of 1633 
diamond 222 
faroin- >n 901 
irrigation in 101 
roads o 1 257 S 
Kosimbi, Kaui. 165, 2873 
A’rfnaxif. 11)5, 161, 1723, 181 
A'ffWa/o 857, 860, 497f 
Kula 49, 63/, 65, 236, 238, 240, 214 , 202, 
804 
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Mah&bh&rsta (con Id ) 

on animal protection 692 , 

, barbarian tribes 10 
, Cam pi 162 
„ DcarakS 173 
,, (amine 07flt 
,, forests 65, 67 
geography of si, 11 
on harvest 91 
„ irrigation lOOff 
„ Kampifffa 171 
, AftFlitfa 1G7 
„ ownership c! land 37, 21 
„ popular revolt 56 
Rifagjha, goha 163 
„ taxation lltS, 132 325 
, village lord 43f, 136/ 

Mahijanaj ada 102 
Mahansdi 63, 222 801 

Mahdndma 418 
MohSsastu x, 23 
Maben o-dsro 163 
Mali i 211 
Mainnda vm 
Mifojmati 227, 287 
Malaya hills 215, 223 
Mfi'im river 239 
Mada 11 63,179,460 
Milica 8 

Mdnasara 161f, 165 
MandSra 218 
Matdasor inscription 215 
Manta, tra 49. 79, 82, 101, 107/, 4C4f 
Manu xyjnff, 495 

on anin at breeding 61 
„ animal protection O'*. 75, 419 
„ currency 357, 353, 495 ! 

„ cheat* 393 

i, fore't 81 

„ gambling 395 
guild 932, 233. 210/T. 603 
,, Jaigir avstem 43, 136f 
„ ownership of land 14, 22 
„ parish castes 4 calling* 4372 
„ parhhihfy of Jand 21 
„ pnce-Srfog 270 
„ rates oi interest SlOf 
„ reads 159 
„ robbery 390 
„ fate of liquor S97 
„ slaves 40S2, 495 
„ social contract llflf 
„ taxation UTS. 321 C, 830 
„ village lord 43f 47. 136E 
Market 169, 253, 265(1, 274S, 281, 2S7. ! 
295,347.362 451 


Mamla, Mata 266S, 273, 340. 353, 357. 
SGlff, 428, 496f 

MadmrS xtm, 109 , 172f, 244, 27 61. 2 
349/, 384, 477f 
Matsya xx 8 11,63 
Matij/anjaua 605f 

Maurya administration 42, 102f ififif lfifi 1 
194 207, 27 O, 285, 292/, 390, 498 ’ 


Jlauiya Uontd ) 
admiralty 299, 312 
bureaucracy 46, 180, 323 
famine under 95f, 107,109 
taxation 1251. 1292, 189, 141, ltU 
trade 312, 323 
Mayamata 3611, 165, 231 
Measures 278S, 321,8311 
Mechanisation 992, 207jf, 319 
Megastbenca xvtt, six, 12, 4C6. 472, 4931 
on animal protection 71(, 873, 419 
,, dress 19Sf 

/amice xvj, 95, 107, 499 
„ honesty of people 387 
,, husbandmen Cl, 105f, 183 
„ inferior races 4?«9 
,, irrigation cCoers 102 f, 371 
„ ownership of land 23 
, PalibofJira 176f. 186,289, 312, 823, 
499 

pnoia? meat tor theft 300 
,, rainfall 4 

, ‘seventh caste’ xvi, 370 
„ slavery 423, 499 
, aunth'a tuDctwDi 191 
.. survey of land 121, 125, 371 
„ Toprohane 220. 221, 602 
„ tax 32, 129f, 133 
Menander 175. 279 
Meru 218 

Mesopotamia, trade with 3012 
Messrnger 136, 2C8 
Middleman 257, 2S1, 332, 318 
Mihndapaflho x, 606 
on ball 124 

..cities 1502, lGOf, 172 
., land 15 
„ tains 92, 105 
„ seaborne trade 301, 425 
Mine xm. 29, 31, 130. lOlf, 21711. 822, 
331,377 

Mithilo 50, 3661, 266/, 259 
Mleccha 62 62, 21C, 219 , 224, 228, 358, 
422f, 432, 441, 457f, 4Sl£t, 499 
MoggaVana vm, 279 

Monnpolv 2 71f, 293, 305, 307, 312, 318, 
S22. 331,364 

Municipality 58, 1642, 323, 365, 499 
Musician 59. 234, 245, 376, 383/ 

N 

Mata 453, 505 
NalaKira, see Wicker work 
Ndlanda 178, 287 

Narada Smfli xvm.31, 54, 395, 495 
on apprenticeship 237 
guild laws 239 f 
,, slavery 4082, 495 
Narmada 7f, 12, 300, 315, 823 
Nasik cave inscription xvm, 12, Igff, 53, 
130^135, 140, 187, 205, 242f, 267. 281, ' 
313, 323, 334, 3482, 363, 374, 47Sf, 493, 
603 

Ncsada, N<sa- xvi, 11, 56, 71, 107, 237, 404, 
4172 
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Ntgama 143, 155, 153, 166, 1622, 214, 332, 
460 

Nikkha, Nqka 2662, 360, 332, 438 
Nitakahapana 3G3, 49G 
Nan 479 

0 

Officials 39, 43/, 121, 125, 130 263, 263, , 
285, 321, 3602 

payment of 01, 43f. 1361, 377ff 
Oil pres^er 00, 205, 208, 235 211, 213 
Omphi 163t 
Ophir, Sophir 179f 

P 

Pida 360, 362 f, 496 
Pahlava 88, 102 169, 457 
Painter 204 r, 213 

Paithan, PaeHiana, Prafijfhana 223,2871 
Panc&ta xx, 11, 171, 178,2891, 503 
Pantm x ff, 57, 168, 382 
on cow killins 77 
„ currency 353, 3601 • 

„ hired labour 426 
on Kapisa 92, 217 
„ Karuia 212 
„ pariahs 435 
„ Ssvapura 237 
„ item 231 
P&pa, ram, 211,287 
Pariah 161, 181, 423, 4352, 481f, 4871 
Park 2,15,22,45,60. 8b. 93 128, 158, 
160. 164, 167, 169, 172, 1741, 189,250, 
376 

Parted 132 
Pasenadi 40, li>3, 239 
Pafato, lene 4, 178 

Pdfahpufra, puffa, -gama vnil, s», xv, xvu 
167, 162 166, 171, 1761, 186, 20r, 285, 
287£f 358, 399, 499 
PafafljaO xu xv, 178, 356 497, 504 
Paltana, Paffano, gama 156,' 168, 179 1. 

250, 288, 297, 299IE 
Paura 182 

Pearl, -fishery 197, 223f, 299, 303, 310, 
312, 322, 326 

Pertumerv 94, 131, 156, 197f 21411, 231, 
254 , 267, 80311, 309f, 3261, 330 
Penplua xvu, xix, 62, 353 602 

ports aod marts in 168, 173 180, 2121, 
2161, 219,221 

• on seaborne trade 3fll, 3032, 316 * 
Philostratos lb9, 215 
Pilot 294. 2991, 315 
Psrscp 318, 323, 391 
Pliny xv, xvu 5, 502 
oncitiei 154, 169, 1711 
„ exports to Rome 3071, 310 
„ gold mines 2191 
*„ land sighting bird 300 
>, pearl fishery 197 
„ piracy 316 
,, preciou3 stones 229 
„ salt range 221, 322 


Plmy (confi ) 

spres & perfumes 91, 214 
„ trads loutes 29 Jf, 301 
19. 133. 2931. 3281. 3731 


Poor law 146 
Poik 771 
Pores 169 

Potter, -y SOB, 23 i, 3/3, 25D, 233, 327, 
33 J, 319, 352, 427, 460 
Pracya xx, II, 212 
see Pulbanta 
prdgiycU'd 10. 212, 502 
Prniomba 2fe9 

Pranaya 129 138 330, 5031 
Treaenis 41, 55, 1311 
Price 265(1, 271, 325 
control 270, 324 
fixing 2691, 327, 3311 

*iate3 uf 2681 
rise o( 258, 270fT 

Tnest 36, 411, 57, 65, 82, 951, 140,147, 
213, 474(1 

Professions 11, 183, 435, 459 
Property corporate 22(1 
deposit ol 349 
expropriation 109 
restitution of stolen 1401, 329 
tax in 122, 127 
Prostitute 233f, 330, 39711. 415 
Ptolemy xvn, 10, 316 

on cities 165, 168, 1712, 175, 1771, 180 
Pvbbanto 289 

Public auction 24, 31, 133, 186, 259. 272, 
329 

loan 1551 

works 49f,57f. 145, 211, 851 
Puga 54 1, 18 5, 188, 231 f, 210 
Pukkusa vu, xv, 56, 401, 4452 
PuMra 8, 12, 109, 212, 226, 288, 313 
Purana (coin! 357, 36-4 
Puranas xuff, xix, 104, 106, 505 
Pun 162, 172 
Puj&afarali 1,1, 2892 


R 


Ramfair 4, B, 8f, 892, 103, 111 
Rajagaha, qrha xv, xvu, 15 51, 62. 86, 
1621, 176, 178, 183, 184, 26U, 268,237 
362f, 384, 398, 400, 446, 467, 496 
Raiakartya see Forced labour 
Raiiu 125, 132f, 371 
Rajjuka Rajuka 12jf, 371 
Ramagano xuiff, xixf 
on ofcnnra 69 f 
„ Ayodhya 164f 
„ catufaia 436f 
„ famine 972 
„ forest 85 
geography of 8 
onirngatim 101,104 
it Xfim/akubja 178 
,, Mathursi 172 
„ ownership of land 30 
„ TaksaSila 168,170f 
Rathak&ra, see Leather-work 
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Washerman 161 °01f 235 368 375 468 
Water carr er 426 424 
V iter work* 68 100£f 160 

Weaver 106 2’5ff 2357 211 213 215 
273 331 318 4637 40S 
Weights 27411 2Slff 321 328 33lf 
, Well J02 ICO 180 203 
Wicker work 66 131 °QG 214 327 319 
404 4 5 U 459 

Wine 41 20T 217 266 206 S03 509 
3 6 330 312 S05f 468 
Witch craft 378 393 466 
Wood cotter 205 

Wool 74 lflflf 2-267 233 200 206 300 


Wrestler 69 181 385 
Writing xtii 87 °0G , 

Y 

YaHha 293f 3115 428 
YSjfiatalkya Smftt xvm 21 239 271 2*»3 
330 812 4911! 603 
Vona Yavana vi i 175 407 457 501 
YukUkatpaiaru 154 297 
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Zemindarj 88' 137, 48C 



